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FOUR TEARS IN SECESSIA. 



CHAPTER I 

THE FREMONT CAMPAIGN. 

The Fremonl campaign was the first in which I fairly 
took the field, and, consequently, many things impressed 
me then, that later in the war would not have affected me 
at all. 

The prominent features of that campaign have passed 
inlo history, and would not bear repetition here. There- 
fore 1 shall merely give my personal impressions and ob- 
servations when I reached Jefferson City, early in Sep- 
tember, 1861, fresh from the pursuits of peace and the 
comforts of metropolitan life. 

I arrived at the Capital of Missouri some weeks before 
Gen. Fremont quitted St. Ix)uis, when Jeff. C. Davis, then 
Colonel, commanded the post. There was very little 
doing there then in the iiiiiitary way, and very sudden 
transplanting to that rude frontier town made nie merely 
vegetate in that most uncongenial atmosphere. 

■ >J * * * S ^5 r? • * 

About the 1st of October we went into camp, and on the 
evening of the 4tli all was activity. 

The sky was dark with clouds, and the lightning in the 
southern horizon, and the low-muttering thunder, blend- 
ing with the neigh of horses, the rattling of sabers trail- 
ing on the ground, the "good-by"' of officers, as they rode 
off to join their commands, already in advance, the hoarse 
cry of the artillerymen and teamsters, the music-swell of 
the National bands, coming in waves over the slojies and 
through the trees, with the illuminated tents, the camp- 
fires reddening the oaks and beeches — all gave a strange 
but attractive wildness to the mezzotinto landscape before 
our eyes. 

(3) 
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"Wiih all its monotony, all its painful suggestions, then 
is a kind of cliarm in camp life — in its freedom from ordi- 
nary restraint, its outdoor existence, its easy, reckless 
tone, its devil-may-care indifference, and utter disregard 
of the formal barbarians the enlightened world c lis 
'society." 

"The Bohemian Brigade" was the name the little corps 
of army correspojidents and artists that soon assembled 
at Jefferson City had received. They were only seven or 
eight in number: Albert D. Richardson of the New York 
TrtftMne, Thomas W. Knox of the Herald. Franc B. 
Wilkie of the Times. Richard T. Colburn of the World. 
Joseph B. McCullagh of the Cincinnati Commerciai, 
Geo. W. Beaman of the St. Louis Democrai, Henri Lovie, 
artist for Frank Leslie, and Alex. A. Sirax)Iot for Har- 
per's Weeldy; with several other scribblers and sketchers, 
;vho were there for a few days, but grew tired ordisgusted, 
and did not accompany our expedition to the Southwest. 

» yf ;S '^ ■ :;■ ■> « :•.: ■ * 

In the early days of October, l86l, Fremont's army 
began to move from Missouri's Capital, for the purpose of 
intercepting, if possible, and certainly of giving battle to. 
Price's forces, who bad from some m;"sterious cause been 
allowed to take Lexington, and then retreat southward 
without opposition or hindrance. Whose the fault was, 
I will not here attempt to show', 1 will simply accom- 
pany Fremont to Springfield, describmg such noteworthy 
mcidents of the camp and march as have not already 
become fatniliar to the general reader. 

When the correspondent of the Herald and myself 
reached Syracuse. Mo„ about ihe 13th or 14th of October, 
I was becoming accustomed to camp life, though I could 
hardly sav I liked it, nor did I believe I ever should. 
*"« ? s 3 '.' * a * 

After tarrj'ing for eight or 1 days at Syracuse, waiting 
in vain for McKinstry's division to move, several of the 
Bohemians determined to join Fremont at Warsaw, and 
therefore rode through the country, infested as it was by 
guerrillas^ without any accidetk or event of interest. 
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The only hotel, so called, in Warsaw, was an antique 
frame tenement, somewhat larger than a dry-goods box, 
without its cleanliness, however, that rejoiced in the name 
of the Henr\- House — apt enough in one respect; for ^vlio- , 
ever boarded there no doubt thought he had gone to the 
old Harrj^ It was said, moreover, to be kept in the same 
recherche, though rather profane manner tliat char- 
acterized the Bonifacial administration of Mr. Henry | 
Achey, formerly of Cincinnati. The proprietor of tlie 
Henry being asked if he could prepare dinner for the 
'Bohemian Brigade," said he would do so with pleasure 
if we would furnish him with flour, butter, beef, coffee, 
sugar, potatoes, salt, and mutton; but that'those small 
superfluities were just then lacking in his larder. 

We did not remain long in Warsaw. As soon as the 
bridge over the Gasconade was completed, we pushed on 
towards Springfield, whither it was reported Price was 
moving in all haste. 

We had few incidents of consequence to relate on our 
march, and the "Bohemian Brigade" was barren of news 
for its war correspondence, though its iiersonal experience 
and observations might furnish a rather racy chapter of 
gossip by itself. 

At Quincy we took possession of a rebel deserted man- 
sion, I was about to say, but cabin is the word; and from 
a most desolate abode we made it quite endurable in half 
an hour by our own diligence. 

We laid aside our metropolitan ideas, cut and gathered 

wood, carried furniture from adjacent imoccupied houses, 

I collected corn for our horses, swept up the floor, lighted 

I the fire and our pipes, and made ourselves very comfort- 

I able under the circumstances. 

With our books and correspondence and conversation 
I we contrived to pass away half a dozen hours, that would 
\ ordinarily have been most tedious and monotonous. 

At Yort's Station we appropriated the negroless slave 
quarters attached to a Secession domicil to our own use, 
and for a day placed ourselves in quite a cosy condition, 
and had begun to feel somewhat at home, when the order 
r to march came, and we bade aideu to our extemporiiied 
dwelling-place 
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We adopted the true Bohemian code of doing the best \ 
we could for our comfort, and of laughing away tlie iiiuUi- 
farious annoyances tfiat were inseparable from camp- ! 
life, even in its best and most endurable forms. ■- 

A man must become philosophical in camp, if he would i 
not follow the example of Cato and Brutus, or perish in a J 
fit of choler. 

One looks for his blankets, and they have been stolen; 
for his books, and they are gone; for lus spurs, and they 
have been borrowed; for his pipe, and it is broken; for J 
his boots, and one is missing; for his gauntlets, and they 1 
are in the fire, 
i \ So it goes; day after day. 



CHAPTER If. 

WILSON'S CREEK. 

After our arrival at Springfield, Mo., I paid a visit | 
to the battle-ground of Wilson's Creelt, some 10 miles 
from that place, and found a number of persons wander- 
ing over the hard-fought field. 
, I can imagine few more disadvantageous lopalities for I 
' B battle. The country is very rolling, sloping Bown to 
the little stream, now made historic, and is covered with 
timber and underwood, so that troops can readily conceal ( 
themselves when the foliage is as thick as it must have I 
been in August. | 

The ridges are quite steep, and it is difliciilt to move 
cavalry or artillery over them. The battle must have 
raged over four or five miles of space, and Gen. Sigel 
began the attack far down the creek^ while Lyon and 
Totten and Sturgis. with the Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri , 
regiments and the Regulars, fought at the upper end of 1 
the field. 

During my sojourn in Springfield, I learned the cause, , 
of Sigel's discomfiture in the early part of the engage-^ j 
menU He was ordered to go to a certain point, where ' 
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he iva.'j io meet a part of our forces; and seeing a regi- 
tiian; frorji Louisiana advancing, he supposed from their 
grny uniform^ that ihey were the Iowa troops; nor did 
he discover his mistake until within 3O yards of them; 
when ihe rebels o[)ened a tremendous fire upon his coin- 
tnand, throwing ihem into a confusion from whicti.they 
could net recover. 

I saw the spot where the noble Lyon fell: where every 
officer, of distinci ion fought and died; where Totten drove 
back ■mi\\ fearfvd slaughter the rebel cavalry; where every, 
memorable act of that eventful day occurred. 

I beheld, too, the traces of the August battle in frag- 
ments of clothing; in occasional cups and canteens; m 
the rtide and unmarked graves; in the skeletons of horses 
and mules, and in the whitening bones of some of the 
soldiers whose bodies had not been found, and were there- 
fore deprived of sepulture. 

Out of the short grass and among the brown and yellow 
and crimson leaves looked more than one grinning skull — 
a grim satire on the glory of war and the pomp of the 
hollow, world. 

One skeleton in particular impressed me. 

It lay in a bent position on the back, with outstretched 
arms, as if begging for mercy, or seeking to protect itself , 
from an advancing foe. 

The flesh \vas all gone; but the woollen socks were 
still on the feet; the pantaloons upon the bones where 
once the legs had been; while the eyeless sockets, the 
prominent and gleaming teeth, the bony horror of the 
! kull, seemed to rebuke the pretensions of life and make 
a mockery of death. 

In a tree, at the foot of which the skeleton lay, the birds 
were singing, and out of the clear sW a flood of warm and 
genial sunshine was falling, as if nature, in its largeness, 
and goodness, failed to recognize the strifes and errors of 
man, and paved with splendor even the once sanguinary 
spot where her laws had been profaned. 

In a few days, not far from there — then 1 thought — that 
drradful scene will be re-enacted; and hearts that dow 
beat high with hope and love and ambition, and lips 
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that.are yet moist with memories of saered kisses,^ 
erelong, be moldering in the dust, and the Antuinn w 
sinking their requiem in the vast cathedral of this ^41 
ing spoere. . r , .^ ,, r. ..i- 

Looking out of the tent as I so reflected, aH'wGt^ft 
less before my baffled eyes, . ^ 

I heard no sound. 

A hush as of death rested over the canvas city^of t 
outspread plain. _ ' • 

How many were dreaming there of home arid I 
ness, of honor and success, that would never know tlieni 
beyond the domain of dreams, or have the longings ( ' 
their spirit satisfied until the angel of the Ideal reWts hi 
flight upon the rough marble of tlie actual; arid with the 
magic shadow of his wings makes the > real "Stem the 
beautiful and true. 

"The sky that night was dark and mysteriOu^^ieep*! 
fining with blackness in the north — no star visible-^^ 
watching moon — as if out of that quarter were coming a 
element of wrath to punish the perfidious afrii '^Tiaii' 
South. 



CHAPTER III 

ZAGONYI'S RIDE TO DEATH. 

That terrible charge, which has been .aptjy nara 
"Zagonyi's Ride to Death," was the theme of conven 
tionat Springfield weeks after its occurrence; and, tbougW 
many censured the act as entirely unnecessarj', and there 
fore uamilitary — a needless sacrifice of life, in a word'- 
all agreed in pronouncing it one of the most daring andl 
brilliant acliievements in the annals of modern warfare. 1 

While, from a mere military point of view, every otiM 
must condemn tlie action; while it shows no more generat* 
ship than would an order for a squad of raw troops ta 
charge in the face of a hundred death-belching batteriesj 
no one can fail to admire the perfect dare-devilism andl 
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magnificent recklessness with which 150 young men, 
entirety inexjferienced in war, swept like a whirlwind, 
through a most murderous fire from a double column they 
could not reach with their sabers, upon 1,500 determined 
troops, and, in spite of preparation and position, put them 
to a most inglorious flight. 

All things taken into consideration, I doubt if that 
martial feat has ever been surpassed on the field. The 
Fremont Body Guard were all \'oung and uninitiated, 
scarcely one of them having been before under fire; with- 
ojit any food worthy of mention, or rest, for 48 hours, or a 
cavalry drill on horseback, and having ridden over 78 
miles previous to the engagement; and yet, under all these 
overwhelming disadvantages, thej' did not hesitate to 
attack, with all the odds against them, a force of fresh 
troops nearly 14 times greater than their own. 

Large as their loss was — ascertained to be 17 killed, 
28 wounded (two mortally), and 10 missing, with 60 
horses killed, and 140 more or less wounded — it seems in- 
credible that their loss was not much greater; that every 
other man did not ]ierish on the field. 

I have visiled the scene of the terrific engagement 
several times, and the more I learned of the charge, the 
more I wondered it could have been successful. Surely 
it was horribly grand, sanguinarily glorious. 

Even now I see the charge as plainly as if it were pass- 
ing before my eyes. Ghastly, but glorious picture! 

My heart would have sunk if it had not .swelled; ray 
blood would have curdled if it had not tingled, as the 
wild panorama flashed before my mental vision! 

On that warm, bright, beautiful autumnal afternoon, 
the breezes voluptuou.sly dallying with the golden and 
crimson leaves of the drowsy trees, and the bir'As singing 
a glad hymn to lovely though pensive October, a gallant 
troop of cavalry go prancing down the brown and dusty 
road, their voices sounding merrily, and their sabers 
clattering harmoniously at their sides. On they go, and 
suddenly, out of a thick wood, where the birds are still 
singing, and nature seems performing her silent mys- 
teries in the ancient groves, 500 muskets rain their leaden 
messengers upon the little band. 
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are rid^^^l 

n, heavi^^H 



The horses phmge and neifjh, and four brave 
reel upon iheir saddles and fall, without a groan, ' 
to the ground. 

No enemy is visible through the trees; but a glance 
to the east, over the little hill, shows 1,500 foemen. wiih 
deadly weapons in their hands and a deadly gmtcr " 
their e>'es, ranged on each side of the nari'ow roaa throi 
which they must pass. 

Inevitable death seems to stare them in the face. 

The floating clouds above their heads seem like their 
descending slirouds. 

The bright sun seems shining the last time for tKem. 

All their past rushes in a moment through (heir mind. 

Forsaken scenes of home, of friends, of those faelovi 
rise in painful contrast to their swijuming view. 

Bui wiih the seconds speed recollection and regi 
The dread present stands there, inexorable, and demaai 
to be answered. 

The commander's voice rings out like a clarion: "Ft,, 
low me, my brave boysl" "Fremont and the Unioa) 
"Victory or death!" 

No hesitation now; no pause. 

Determination flashes from every eye. The will 
triumphed, and nature has succumbed 

The crj' is caught up, and along the entire line 

and re-echoes: "Fremont and the Union! Victory' 
death!*' 

The horses plunge forward as the rowels are buried 
their sides, and, yelling like savages, the cavalry 1 
down the road through a continuous and deadlj- fire. 

Here a rider tumbles; there a noble steed falls, 
this side, a guard clasps his hand to his breast, as a 
strikes home. On the other, a stream of blood st 
from the temple of a youthful warrior; his limbs rel 
his saber falls from his nerveless hand; his eye gla; 
his head sinks upon his horse's neck; he is dead upon 
bounding steed. 

The dust and smoke arise in clouds, and commingle, 
and the din of battle swells; and the noise of musketry 
blatters the surrounding silence of the charming after- 
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hooii. Still goes on the ride of the horsemen — the jide 
to death." Their carbines and pistols are in their hands, 
and they return the galling fire, and many a rebel dies 
ere he can ask heaven's jiardon for his sins. Wliileaii 
absent mother or sister is praying for his safety, tliere he 
lies dead, with a bullet througli his heart. 

Now the fearless cavalry have ridden through the fire 
of death, and paused before one of the fences separating 
thein from their malignant foes, 

^The fence must be let down, and four brave fellows are 
soon dismounted, and, under a heavy fire, perfonn their 
task as coolly as if they were executing an every-day 
tabor. At this point four or five of the Guard are shot 
down, and in a moment all who are unhurt are dashing 
through the opening into the adjacent field, wliere the 
rebels are formed in a hollow square. 

The Body Guard form in a double column, and spread 
out, fan-like, to the north and south, and with tremendous 
cries of "Hurrah for Cincinnati!" "Old Kentucky for- 
everl" 'Remember the Queen City, boysl Do nothing 
she will be ashamed of!" they charge upon the rebels 
with a terrible energy. 

The foe endeavors to sustain the shock, and for a minute 
stands his ground; but the Body Guard, Maj. Zagonyi 
at their head, fight like devils; and cutting with their 
sabers to the right and left, and riding over the enemy, 
and trampling him under their horses' feet, the Seces- 
sionists give way, and, brealdng their square, retire to a 
central position. 

Here the Guards are again upon them, and their energy 
and ferocity seem to increase as the fight continues, and 
the rebels, unable to resist their furious attack, break 
into small bodies, and run in every direction, seeking 
shelter in the bushes and behind the trees; firing, as 
rapidly as they can load, upon their pursuers. 

The rebels are soon dislodged from their place of shelter, 
and those on horseback put a safe distance between 
themselves and harm, and seek the adjacc!)! country 
through the woods, 

The infantry fiy to the cornfields and down the road 
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leading to Springfield, and are closely followed by the 1 
victorious Guards, who, with pistol, carbine, and saber, 
continue the work of destruction until their blades reek 
with blood, and their tired artns hang heavy at their sides. 
. Up and down the streets of the town fly the aifrighted 
rebels, still retaining their weapons. 

Women and children stand pale with fear, gazing, with, j 
the strange fascination that courage excites, through i 
closed windows at the horrid spectacle. 

Here a youth lies with his skull cloven to his cheek;-,J 
there the life of an aged man ebbs away through a puri^ 1 
wound. 1 

Before that peaceful dwelling an expiring rebel glares i 
with powerless hatred upon an unhorsed Guard whose 
eyes are swimming in death. 

In the public square, two foes are breatliing their laaj J 
in each other's arms — the embrace of those who grapple 1 
at one another's throats while falling into the grave. 

At the entrance of the Court House, a son lies dead upon I 
the corpse of a father he had sought to save in vain; and I 
in the bend of yonder lane two brothers of the Guard are J 
striving to gasp out last words to each other, before this j 
world fades forever from their glassy eyes. 

After a dreadful hour, that must have seemed a minute J 
to some, to others an age — the battle, the rout, the slaugb- 1 
ter is over. 

The sinking sun looked with a crimson glow upon the j 
gory battlefield, upon the piles of lifeless chargers, upoa I 
the wounded, the dying, and the dead — Unionists and I 
rebels — who had sealed their devotion with their blood. 

A melancholy offering was that upon the altar of patri-J 
otism. Hmnan victims lay upon the disputed ground; T 
loud, agonizing groans and cries of pitj', and even bitter J 
curses, went up together to the peaceful heaven, bending T 
in blue beauty over all — upon the Northman and the 
Southron alike, upon the friend of the Union and its foe.' 
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*v: rtiO*.!/ ■■.. CHAPTER IV. 

■' -t'.-.tt, ^E. RETROGRADE MOVE^^ENT. 

Every e;ae kriows how Fremont was removed at Spring- 
.fieldjypnd that Hunter, after succeeding him, iqade a f 
grand retrograde movement to Rolla. Tlie exciteniQnt ' 
pro4iiced bj' that ,?vent I do not care to particularise, nor 
to express at this Jate day any opinion of the justice 9r in- 
jiistice of the measure. , . 

Atj that- tiine. hardly a^Y of the war correspondents 
-had witnessed.a battle worthy of the natne; ajid when ] 
they turned their back upon Sprip^field, where they had 
fully e^pecttyi. to chronicle a decisive engageuieni, and 
share in some ol its hazards, they were vexed, chagrined, 
and disc^ppqjnt^,, as was the whple army. 
;. The , t-orri^ponderit pf the St, Lojiis Democrat — for 
^three yqai;? past an officer in the Nav\- — and myself 
brought up, the rear, and joLirneyed leisurely witli Gen. 
-Wyioan s brigade over.the Ozark Mountains back toward 

St. Louis. ' 

^ Oq-pur retrograde movement in Laclede County, on^ the J 
night of ISoy^il^ a very sudden death occurred at Camp ' 
Plumnier, proving that the skeleton-king oft comes when 
least expected-rrpassing from the blazing battery to strike 
his victim in the njidst of security and peace, 

A yowng man, Henrj' Holt, bugler of Maj, Power's 
cavalry, ^tached to the 13th Regiment, was complaining 
of feeling, lather ill, when the Quartenuaster, Capt. Hen- 
derson, wlwjrl^ad a passion for aught Hke fun, proposed to 
bury the musipianj and, in the spirit of merriment, seized 
a Spade, and, after measuring the complainer, dug a , 
.grave of lijs.e}£g,ct proportions. 

The bugler Jaughed, as did his companion^, at- the 
humor of the officer, and soon after went away to dis- 
charge some duty with which he had been intrusted. 
AWut 9 o'clock the same evening, Holt was sitting, ' 
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with seven or eight of his company, about A catn(>*fire,'7 
within a few feet of the grave, when some one point'ed to it ■ 
and remarked, in a tone of badinage: 

'Come, Harryj get ready for your funerall" 

The youth looked over his shoulder at the gloomy 
cavity in the earth, put his hand to his head, and fell 
irom his stool. 

His companions laughed at the little piece of acting, as 
they supposed it, and were surprised that he did not rise 
Sxom the earth. 

- They went up to him, asking: "Are you asleep, Hftrry?" 
i He made no answer, and yet his eyes were open. 

They ^look him in vain. 

His friends grew alarmed. One placed his hand upon 
Harry's heart. It was still; hewasdeadl 

He had perished of a stroke of apoplexy, and was buried 
at midnight, in tlie grave made for him in jest by a merry- 
hearted friend. 

And so the droll jest was drowned in the hollow sound 
<rf the earth falling upon a rude coffin, and solemnly wak- 
iBg the stillness of the night-morn amid the solitude of a 
broad prairie of the southwest. 

Dm^ing the last two or three days of our march, its 
nonotony was relieved by the companionship of two 
young and cultivated women who were on their way to 
St. Louis, under the protection of the array. With a 
positive passion for beauty, nature, poetry, and romance, 
their conversation beguiled the weary hours, and often 
their light-hearted Laugh made the desolate mountain 
silences echo with gladness. 

Quite Bohemianish, and certainly fond of adventure, 
were those fair girls, who frequently regretted they were 
not men, that they might be emancipated from the narrow- 
ness society imposed upon them. 

My journalistic companion and myself explained to 
them the character of the Bohemian Brigade, and with 
their full permission elected them honorarj- members of 
that unique society. 
~ The girls and we duo of Bohemians bad a good deal 
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of amusement in riding, walking, fording creeks 
rivers, and exploding to our satisfaction the multifarious 
shams of modern society and present-day custom. 

Our journeying was romantic, and certainly aereeable, 
after our long absence from feminine society. We parted 
with the fairgirls, not, i believe, without mutual regret, 
and never probably to see them more. 

Arriving near Rolla on Saturday, the correspondent 
of tht ijtrttwcrat and myself concluded to go to town and 
stop at a hotel, hoping to become accustomed ere long 
to civilized life once more. 

We did so in our campaign costume; and before the 
landlord learned who we were, he evinced great distrust 
of our honesty, and asked us, in a very polite manner, 
just as we were about to take a walk after dinner, if it 
would be convenient for us to pay for our meal. 

AVe laughed, and told hira oui";^i:ofession, and that our 
baggage was in his house — a faci of which he was un- 
conscious — when he apologized, and said he thought we 
might have forgotten so sii^l an amount of indebtedness, 
as we doubtless had many more important things to re- 
member. 

This little incident proves the truth of Herr Teufels- 
droch's opinion resijecting the power of clothes. 

Had wc been attired as we would have been in the city, 
he would have danced attendance on us all day; but, fresh 
from camp, he imagined us suspicious characters, design- 
ing to swindle him out of a mere trifle. 

That is a fine sentiment Shakspere puts in tlie mouth of 
old Polonius: 

"It is the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest cloud, . 
So honor peereth in the meanest habit." 

But I fear the sentiment is not at all true with the great 
mass of the people, who believe there is an inseparable 
' association between dishonesty and damaged attire. 

When night came we found every particle of hotel space 

in the miserable village of Rolla occupied; and as a last 

I resource we repaired to the bam, never before having 
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had the pleasure of sleeping insuch a place; expecting, 
ho\ve\'er, we might be a little hoarse in the morning. ■ 

We carried our blankets to the barn, where we found 
several other bed-despairing individuals, and were soon 
ensconced in a self-made cOuch composed of woolen and 
hay. 

As there was a heavy storm during the night, the rain 
Cm the roof and the wind .sighing through the loose 
weather-boarding conjured up poetic pictures to the 
imagination, and transformed the desolate old barn into 
an Aladdin's palace of fancy. 

About daylight, one of the sleepers discovered he had 
fall^ into a hay-rack; another was awakened by a hosUer 
endeavoring to put a halter around his neck; and a third 
by the thrusting of a pitchfork within an inch of his head, 
which liad been mistaken for a part of a bundle of oats. 

AVe paid our bill to the rural Boniface, including 50 cents 
for lodging in the bani — that was cheap, considering 
thai more was charged for reposing in the shadow of the 
tawn-punip — ^and we are soon on the eve of dei«rture f^r 
St.. Louis by the railway, which appears odd enough after 
lohg weeks of nothing but equine journeys. ' 



CHAPTER V. 

B.-VTTLE OF' DONELSON. 

The army correspondents had no power, through love 
orlargess, to obtain horse's on their February campaign 
in Tennessee, tlie second year of the war. 

The talisman of the press had lost iis equine potency, 
'and most of the war-pursuing Bohemians were compelled 
to go to the field from Fort Henry over a rough and miry 
road in a pedestrianizing capacity. 

Philosophers complain of nothing; but, to a vivid im- 
agination, the prospect of the approaching fight was 
more unique than fascinating. 
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I fancied the Bohemians wandering over the field knee- 
deep in mud, liable, without uniforms or any badge of 
distinction, to be mistaken by each side for foes, and, in 
the event of a defeat, to be ridden down and shot at, imder 
suspicion of being rebels, in the most miscellaneous and 
magnificent manner. 

So i fancied; and my fancies were more than half 
reahzed. 

No one cares for a Bohemian, I hope, and no true Bo- j 
hemian cares who cares for him. J 

If, to speak typographically, he is set up leaded with a.m 
shooting-stick, or Ms form is knocked into everlasting pi« 
by a shell, no column-rule will be turned for him. ThereJ 
will be merely one journalist less in the world, and one! 
more phase of bo*dom exhausted. I 

For any ill-fated quill-driver who may breakfast withi 
Proserpine one of these dull mornings, I have composed an 
epitaph, which nothing but regard for my readers, and 
the memory of the deceased that is lo be, prevents me from 
inserting here. 

Well I remember how we of the press wandered about 
that hard-fought field, half-starved and half-frozen, hav- 
ing left our blankets and India-rubbers behind, and 
brought no rations with us; supposing, as did every one 
in the army, that the capture of Donelson would be a 
simple before-breakfast recreation. 

Few of us, as I have said, had horses; and, being with- 
out tents, provisions, or sufficient clothing — particularly 
after the sudden change, on the day of our arrival, from 
Spring-like softness and warmth to raw, biting, penetrat- 
ing wmd and storm, followed by sleet, snow, and severe 
wintry weather — we suffered greatly, but, fortunately for 
us, not long. 

At Fort Henry an explosion of a box of ammunition 
had dashed a piece of cartridge-paper into one of my 
optics, which soon inflamed the other through sympathy, 
and made me nearly blind. J 

For three days I groped over the frozen and snowy I 
ground, and, with my companion of the New York World, 1 
followed, from time to time, army wagons, to pick up I 
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pieces of hard bread which were jolted out semi-occasion- 
ally over the rough roads. 

I thought that difficult to endure then; but, since my 
long apprenticeship in rebel prisons, I regard by com- 
parison all previous experience of my hfe, however un- 
pleasant and painful, as a path of roses and a stream of 
joy. 

The battle of Donelson, or siege of Fort Donelson, as it 
is often called, was continued by land and water for four 
days, Feb. 12, 13, 14, and 15; though, from the position of 
the rebel works on the river, our gunboats were enabled to 
do little toward the obtainment of the victorj'. 

The country about Donelson was very uneven, being 
surrounded by high hills, and cover^ in manj' places 
with trees and undergrowth, so tliat nothing could be 
seen of the main work from any point of land that our 
men were able to reach. 

Although I was wandering over the field all four days, 
I did not see the fort proper myself, nor meet a single 
person who had seen it, though the outworks were visible 
from various places, and the rebels working the guns. 

On Saturday, the 15th inst., ourtroops, though most of 
them had never been under fire, fought like veterans, 
under the most disadvantageous circumstances, having 
been without sleep for two or three nights, and without 
food for 22 hours. 

All the officers acted coolly and gallanth', and encour- 
aged the soldiers by word and example. 

A Lieutenant seized the colors of one of the regiments, 
after the ensign had been shot down, and bore them for a 
quarter of an hour in the thickest of the fight. 

A Captain of one of the companies received two balls ■ 
through his hat and tln^e through his coat without being 
conscious of his narrow escapes until after the battle. 

Three or four of the officers had the hair of their head 
and their faces grazed by musket-balls; and, in two in- 
stances, the skin was removed from the ear by the leaden ■ 
messengers of the rebels. 

An Orderly -Sergeant, seeing a rebel pointing a rifle at 
the Captain of his company, threw himself before his 
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beloved officer, received the bullet through hts breast 
and fell dead in the arms of tlie man he had saved. 

The Sergeant, I learnej, had beei reired and very 
generously treated by the father of the Cap'ain. and had 
declared, when he first enlisted, (hat he woidd be happy 
to die to save the life of his benefactor's son. 

Most nobly and gloriously did he redeem his promise. ' 

The severest and the decisive contest was on the left at 
the close of Saturday. Gen. C. F. Smith, with his di- 
vision, comijosed of hidiana, Iowa, and Illinois regiments, 
marched up to the breastworks, and engaged the ejiemy 
in the most spirited manner. 

The 2d Iowa was the first regiment that scaled the 
breastworks, performing the hazardous and brilliant 
movement in masterly style, after the manner of the 
veterans who immortalized ihemselves in the wars of 
Napoleon . 

They never hesilafed, they never faltered, but with firm 
step and flashing eye, passed, without firing a gun, into 
the rebel works. 

In a few seconds other regiments followed, and a terrible 
strife ensued between the contending parties. The 
secessionists seemed resolved to drive the Unionists back, 
and the latter equally determined not to surrender the 
advantage they had obtained. 

For at least two hours the rattling of musketry was 
unceasingly heard, and the armed masses surged to and 
fro. Fortune appeared to favor now one side, and now 
another. 

Ever and anon, a loud cheer went up for the Union, 
and that was caught up at a distance and echoed by our 
soldiers, and jovouslv re-echoed bv the surrounding 
hills. 

Many a brave warrior heard that glorious shout as liis 
senses reeled in death, and his spirit went forth embalmed 
with the assurance that he had not fallen in vain. 

A large rebel gun every few seconds would pour its 
iron hail against our struggling heroes; but generally, as 
the sequel proved, the firing was too high. Of that fact 
we were not aware at the time, and the boombig gun 
caused much uneasiness and alarm 
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The correspondent of the St. Louis Republican and 
myself were on the summit of a hill near the hostile breast- 
works, indulging in a little amateur belligerency with 
Birge's sharpshooters, who liad very kindly loaned us 
two of their Enfields, They were trying in vain to pick 
ofF the rebel gunner, whom we could not see, though we. 
could determine, by the puff of the smoke from the vent, 
about where he stood, 

'Are you a good shot?" inquired one of Birge's men of 
me. "ff you are, here is as good a rifle as ever killed a 
rebel; and if you'll pepper that fellow over there at that 
gun, I'll give you anything f ve got." 

I made no promises, for f have ver>- little skill as a 
marksman, but quietly accepted the Enfield, with the air 
of Leather Stocking; and, waiting until the gun went off 
again, f fired at the A'ery moment the blue smoke puffed 
above the earthworks. 

For some reason or other, the gun was not fired Tor 
nearly five minutes. 

The sliarpshooter looked at me with wonder and ad- 
miration, and saj-ing: "I think you fixed him that time," 
received back the rifle I handed him as if there would be 
no more u.se for it in the future. 

"I shouldn 'l be surprised, " f remarked to my companion, 
Eind walked dignifiedly away while my laurels were green. 

That sharpshooter will believe to his last hour I killed 
that rebel gunner. 

Soon after that incident, a loud report was heard, and 
the woods reverberated with a Union cry of joy, for the 
soldiers recognized it as the thunder of a Yankee gun, 
gotten into position at last, and believed it would do much 
to decide the battle. 

Again and again that gur» sounded, and the National 
banner waved, and the rebels were driven from their 
redoubt. 

The LTnion regiments received orders to hold their 
position during the night, and renew the strife in the 
morning. 

The morning came, but there was no need of further 
contest; for in the morning the enemy surrendered, and 
Donelson was ours. 
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■ Our foes- sought to save their pride and cdnceal (heir 
incirtification bj' declaring they were betrayed by PiltoW 
and Floyd; that they had no idea of surrendering:, and 
would not have siirrendcred until reduced to the last 
extremity, if the question had been left to them. 

No such course would have been adopted, if the enemy 
had believed himself capable of holding ouf longer, of" 
if braggadocio and bluster could have been made to.' 
answer for stout hearts and brave deeds. 

Everyone asked, what made nearly 20,000 able-Dodled 
soldiers surrender, with plenty of provisions and am- 
munition,, intrenched as they were behind breastworks 
that made them equal to any odds? 

How could they, after all their insolence, arrogance, 
and assumption of superiority, \'ield to a force very little 
more than their own, and to men whose coiu-age they 
questioned, and whose manliness they afTected to despise? 

The sole answer was, and is, that boastf ulness is rarely 
the parent of valor, and insolence seldom the cemparlion 
of magnanimity. . 
_ In conversation with one of the rebel Captains, after the 
surrender, he asked me how our boats had contrived to 
escape all the torpedoes placed in the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers, and which, he had thought; would 
blow our fleet to atomsj 

When told the torpedoes were usually harmless, and 
that some of them had been taken iip and exhibited as 
specimens of ineffectual malignity, he declared it was very 
hard to kill a Yankee; that, if you baited a hook with 
the Devil, a Yankee would steal the hook wilhout the 
Devil's knowing it. 

Several of the rebels showed, during the engagement, 
a recklessness of life that proved their desperation, 

One of them mounted the breastworks in full view of 

our forces, and defied the "d d Yankees." But hardly 

had the defiance passed his lips before he fell pierced by a 
score of bullets. 

Another remained outside of the rifle-pits after all his 
companions had retreated behind them, and fought with 
his sword against half a doz.eii of the llnionists who had. 
surrounded him, and were anxious to take him prisoner. 
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They asked him several times to surrender; but, he 1 
declared he would ratjier die; and die he did, oh the point 
of a Union bayonet; but not before he had slain one ^n<d 
wotmded three of his adversaries. ' 

One of the prisoners afterward gave me the history of 
that desperate secessionist. 

He had iiAerited a large fortune; married a wife in 
Tennessee; squandered his means in riotous living and 
dissipation; separated from his spouse; become reckless; 
joined the army, and declared his intention to liv^ no 
longer than the first battle. 

lie redeemed his word, and closed his wild career A 
needless martyr to an unholy cause. 

A third secessionist, a private in a Mississippi company,, 
left his companions in arms, and, wilh a horrid impreca- 
tion, rushed into the midst of one of our regiments, aiming 
a blow with his musket at an Indiana Captain, who shot 
hira dead with his revolver before the desperado could 
. inflict any injury- 
Three members of the 8th 111. rushed over the rifle-pits 
alter the enemy had retreated into them, and perished 
fighting against a thousand foes. 

On Saturday, a young soldier, James Hartley, who had , 
lost a brotlier the previous day, swore he would be re- 
ven.ged;andinoneof the sorties by the rebels, he attacked " 
six of them single-handed, killed three, and then lost hia, 
own life. 

Corp'l Mooney, an Irishman, seeing that the staff o\ 
one of the regimental flags was shot away, picked up the 
Stars and Stripes, and, wrapping them round his body, 
rushed over the parapet, and crying, "Come on, my brave 
boys!" was blown to pieces by a shell. 

A Lieutenant-Colonel in an Iowa regiment, during the 
fierce contest of Saturday afternoon, had nine bullets put- 
through his coat, and yet sustained no injur;'. * i 

Peter Morton, of the 13th III, had the case of his watch>,i 
which he wore in his upper vest |)ockct, immediately, 
over his breast, torn away by a canister-shot, and the 
clironometer still continued to keep time. ■ n ,■ 

The lifeof Reuben Davis, of the 5th Ky., was saved by^ 
a silver half-dollar in his waLstcoat pocket. 
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He had borrowed that amount from a companion some 
days before, and offered to return it before going into the 
engagement; but hia companion told him to keep tlie coin, 
as he might stand in need of it before night. 

He had the greatest need of it. A rifle-ball struck the 
coin in the center, and destroyed the figure of Liberty on 
its face, but harmed not the Kentuckian. 

Within the fort a small secession flag was planted; and 
twice the pole supporting it was shot away. 

Someone picked it up, saying: "That is a bad omen. 
If it is brought down again, we will be defeated." Hardly- 
had he spoken before a shell burst above his liead, and a 
fragment shivered the staff,* and crashed through the 
sp^ker's skull. 

' On Monday, the day after the surrender, J talked a 
ffreat deal with the rebel officers; asking some from South 
CaroUna and Mississippi their opinion about the capacity 
of a Southerner to whip five Notherners. 

. "It's all ntmsense," was the reply. "Whoever says so is 
a ,fool." 

"Your neivspa])ers have so stated, time and again,'' I 
remarked. 

■"Probably they have. If the editors think so, let them 
try it. 1 1 IS enough for us soldiers to whip one Yankee at 
a tijne. When we get done with him, we think we've 
done about al! that we desire," 
' Many of the enemy found upon the battlefield, after 
we-liad obtaiiied [Mjssession of a part of the intrenchments 
on Saturday afternoon, were horribly wounded, mostly 
tyour minic ritles and Ejifield muskets, and usually in 
the face or on the head. 

Poor fellows lay upon, the ground with their eyes and 
noses carried away; their brams oozing from their crania; 
their mouths shot into horrible disfiguration; maldng a 
hideous spL'ctacle that must have haunted those who aw 
il [or many days. 

I saw an oli gray-haired man, mortally wounded, 
endeavoring to stoj), with a strip of his coat, the life-tide 
flowing from the bosom of his son, a youth of 20 years. 

The boy told his father it was useless; that he could 
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not live; and while the devoted parent was still striving 
feebly to save him who was perhaps his lirst-boni, a 
shudder passed over the frame of the would-be preserver. 

His head fell upon the bosom of the youth, and his 
gray hairs were bathed in death with the expiring blood 
of his misguided son. 

I saw the twain half an hour after; and youth and age 
were locked lifeless in each o her's anus. 

A dark-haired young man. of apparently 22 o ■ 23 years, 
1 found leaning against a tree, his breast piercsd by a 
bayonet. He said he lived in Alabama; that he had joined ' 
the rebels in opiwsition to liis parents' wishes; that ias 
motlier, "whtti she had learned that he would go into the 
army, had given her blessing, a Bible, and a lock of her , 
hair. 

The Bible lay half opened on the ground, and the hair, 
a dark kick, tinned with gray, that had been between the 
leaves, was in his hand. 

' hi the lock of hair, even mora than in the volume; re- . 
ligion was revealed to the dying young man. I sawintai 
lift thetress again and again tohisliiffi, as his eyes looked , 
dimly across the misty sea that bounds the shores of ISe 
and death, as if he saw his mother reaching out to him ' 
With tlio amis Ihat had nursed him in his infancy: to die, 
alas! fighting against his country, and the counsels of her 
whose memory lived latest in his departing soul. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AFTER THE BATTLE. 

In two instances, at Donclson, I noticed wounded fot_ _ 
lying near, who were offering water to each other froml 
their canteens. So humane and gentle were our living tofl 
the wounded and dying enemy, that one would have sup- r 
posed they were the nearest and closest friends. 

One fierce rebel, a Mississippian, refused all aid, though 
badly wounded, and endeavored to shoot a nieral^r 
of one of the Ohio regiments, who had approached to 
render him assistance; which so outraged the good- 
hearted soldier, that he lifted his musket to blow out his 
enemy's brains, 

A moment's reflection made 'him magnanimous, how- 
ever, apd he left the Mississippian to care for himself. 

The many instances I might relate of daring, suffering, 
and heroism, on both sides, prove how mysteriously what 
we call good and evil is commingled in humanity; that 
even through the dark clouds of war the sun of justice and 
mercy streams; that on the most barren heath fair flowers 
are breathing out their sweetness ever, though all unseen 

Few persons but have some curiosity about battle- 
fields, and a positive wish to know how men feel under , 
fire, especially before custom has made them indifferent. 
Most of those at Donelson must have had that experience, 
as the field was such that few could go to any part of it 
without incurring more or less risk. 

Hardly any one could see tlie rebels or their guns; and, 
consequently, the first intimation of their presence was 
the falling of a shell, or the rattling of shot or balls in his 
immediate vicinity. j 

The sensations under fire, judging from mj' experience, J 
are different from what is anticipated. I 

A reasoning man, with a love of adveniure, at firsti 
leels alarmed; and his impulse is to run away; and if he! 
has no motive to stand, he probably does run. But at.| 
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each additional exposure he grows less tjniid, and .aftri ^ 
hearing canister and f^rape about his ears a dozen times, 
begins to think he is not destined to be hurt. 

lie still feels rather uneasy, iierhaps; but the danger 
acquires a sort of fascination; and, though he does not 
wish to be hit, he likes to have narrow escapes, and so 
voluntarily places liiraself in a ]X>sition where he can 
incur more risk. 

After a htt!e while, he begins to reason the matter; re- 
flects on the doctrine of probab lities, and how much 
powder and lead is necessarily wasted before any man is 
killed or wounded. 

Why should he be, he thinks, so much more unlucky 
than many other people? So reasoning, he soon can bear 
the whizzmg of bullets with a tolerable degree of equa- 
nimity, though he involuntarily dodges, or tries to dodge 
the cannon-balls and shells that go howHng about h s 
inimed'ate neighborhood.' 

In the afternoon, he is quite a different creatuore from 
what he was in the morning, and unwittingly smiles to 
see a man betray the same tr.pida'-ion which he himself 
exhibited a few hours before. 

The more he is exposed to fire, ihe better he can bear 
it; and the timid being of to-day becomes the hero of tn- 
niorrow. 

And he who rimis from danger on his first battlefield, 
may rim into it on the next, and court the hazard he once 
so dreaded. 

Thus courage, as it is ' tyled, is little more, with most 
men, than custom; and they soon learn to despise what 
has often threatened without caus'ng them harm. 

If wounded, they learn wounds are 1 ss painful to bear 
than they had imagined; and then the doctrin of prob- 
abilities teaches th.ra once more, they a c less ikely to 
be wounded again. 

So the mental p-ocess goes on, until he 'lerves by 
deg ees become the subjects of the will; and he only fears 
who has not the will to be brave. 
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A mere boy, of about 15 years, from Darke County, 
.0., being in Illinois, had enlisted in one of the regiments 
raised in the southern ])art of that State; but, as he was in 
vnery delicate health, hjs father was extremely anxious to 
have him released from the service, though the youthful 
soldier greatly desired to remain in it. 

While at Forts Henry and Donelson, the boy was very 
ill, but still insisted upon performing his duty His 
father arrived at Donelson on Friday, the 14th inst., in- 
tending, if possible, to take him home- 
While looking industriously for him among his com- 
panions, he learned, to liis surprise and horror, tliat the 
poor boy, after'fighting gallantly on Thursday, had died 
from exposure, lying, without fire or shelter, ujxin the 
frozen ground, on that bitter and desolate night. 



A Lieutenant of a company in one of the Ohio regi- ,1 
ments, while preparing for a charge, had his pipe shot I 
from his mouth. He laughed, and lighted it again; and. 
soon after, its fire was extinguished by a rebel rifle-ball, 
which killed a man three feet from him; and, while wonder- 
ing at his escape, he received a shot through his cap, and 
another struck liis scabbard. 

The Lieutenant has since thought, no doubt, he was not 
born to die on the battlefield. 

The proverb that lightning does not strike the same 
tree twice must be tnier tlian that balls do not design to 
do mischief to soldiers more than once during the same 
engagement, 

A number of our soldiers were wounded five or six, 
and even seven times, at Donelson, none of the wounds 
proving serious; and yet ihe variation of a quarter of 
an inch would have proved fatal in many of the mstances. 
Truly — to change the aphorism — in the midst of death 
we are in life. 

The head of one of the enemy — ^a member of the Ala- 
bama Rifles — was shot off, the second day of the fight, by 
a Parrott rifle-gun— 1st Mo. Battery— at a distance of 
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nearly two miles, while he was peeping above the breast- 
works. 

A Lieutenant, in an Illinois regiment, was shot with a 
musket in the left cheek, the ball passing through his 
mouth, which was open at the time, and, knocking out 
three false teeth, carried two of them into the thieh of 
his Sergeant, who was at his side; making a painfiu, bul 
not serious, wound. 

Curious stories were told, at Donelson, of some ultra- 
professional journalists on the field, who never for a 
moment forgot their calling, or the disagreeable duties 
it imposed. They never moved out of range until they 
had completed their notes, though the shot and shell fell 
like hail; and conducted their business as calmly as if 
they were reporting a political speech. 

One of the correspondents is said to have locked GerL 
S. B. BucUner in a room at Dover, and kept him there, in 
spite of threats, until he had taken a pencil sketch of his 
person. 

Another — so rumor says — declared to Gen. Bushrod 
K. Johnson that he would give him shameful ante- 
cedents, imless he furnished materials for a brief biog- 
raphy. 

Johnson blustered, at first; but when the newspaper i 
scribbler began putting down and reading, in a loud voice: , 
"B, K, Johnson, a native of Massachusetts, formerly one ] 
of the editors of Lloyd Garrison's anti-slavery journal, J 
but compelled to fly to Tennessee, on account of having . 
been detected in a forgery of his father's name," etc,,' 
Bushrod became suppliant, and gave the irrepressible 
fellow the main events of his life. 

The representative of a New York journal is stated to I 
have run up to a wounded officer of distinction, who be- 
lieved himself morlallj' hurt, and begged him not to die , 

yet, for the sake of the , which he had the honor to 

represent; remarking, if he had anj' last words to utter, 
that they should appear in the best form, in the earliest ' 
possible issue of his widely circulated and highly in- , 
fluential journal 
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The officer turned away his head in abhorrence and 
dipgust, and some of his friends, compelled the painfully 
persevering jcorrepponderit to retire; but the professpr of 
the qufll insisted, he could make a better speech for the 
wounded soldier than he could niaUe for himself and 
expressed the hope that he would not give any member 
of the^ress the least hint of his dying sentiments, under 
any circumstances whatever. 

I am very anxious to believe, for the honor of journalism, 
such stories are untrue; but I fear they have some founda- 
tion, as there are men in our profession, who, in the djs-. 
charge of their duties, forget they are anything but ina- 
chines, and, to the furtherance of their duties, sacrifice 
every sentiment of humanity and every jirompUng of 
sensibility. 

They do not know that the mistaken journalist, who 
loses sight of what belongs to a g ntleman, may eani 
success in his vocation, biit must forever despair of the 
resj-ect and esteem that render his profession not, only, 
useful but honorable. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
BATTLE OF PEA RIDGE. 

The rebels, before they began the now memorable 

battle of Pea Ridge, in Benton County, Ark. , on Thursday 

morning, March 6, 1S62, were entirely confident of success ■ 

and their chief concern was only how to destroy or capture 

I our whole force. 

Gen, Curtis anticipated an attack on the soiith, and 

accordingly had the train placed on the north side, under 

I the protection of Gen. Sigel, with a body of 8qo tnen — the 

principal Union encampment and main lines being to the 

eastward, near the head and on both sides of Sugar Creek. 

Meantime, the rebel forces were moving in full strength 

I from Bentonville, whence they had proceeded from Cross 

I Hollows, and with rapid marches were endeavoring to 
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cross the creek, and, by placing themselves on the north, 
to cut off any attempt on our part lo retreat. 

An advance of about 2,000 cavalry reached the desired 
position, and made a fierce onslaught on Sigel, hoping to 
take possession of our large and valuable train. 

Sigel proved himself the right man in the right place. 
He gallantly met the enemy, and, while he repelled his 
charge, prevented him from seizing our wagons. 

The brave and accomplished officer seemed ubiquitous. 
He rode rapidly here and there, giving orders and ob- 
serving the point of attack and the situation of the enemy, 
at tile same time cheering and encouraging his troops, 

Often he was in the thickest of the fight, and yet he was 
always cool, calculating, and skillful, exposing himself 
as a common soldier, and yet preserving ihe calm judg- 
ment of a commander-in-chief, 

Sigel's desire was to keep the commuiucation open 
between himself and the main camp, wliile the enemy's 
design was to cut off that avenue for the obtainment of 
reinforcemets. 

The rebels closed round, him with tumultuous shouts, 
and believed they had accomplished their purpose, when 
Sigel rushed in upon them with his brave followers, and 
compelled them to give way. 

Sigel could not abandon the train; and so he fought on, 
and exhorted his men to renewed hope and courage by 
his example. ■ ' 

For two hours the strife went on with great ardor on i 

both sides, but it seemed as if the Unionists would soon be 1 

compelled to yield. 

There seemed no hope for them; that they must become 
exhausted; and doubtless they would have done so, had 
their destiny been in less powerful and experienced hands 
Ihan Sigel's. 

The waves of opposition rolled around Sigel's courage- 
ous band once more; and again the traitorous shout went 
up to the sky, and swept Hke a note of victory along the 
rising hill. 

Many a stout loyal heart doubtless sank when that cry 
was heard; but Sigel had no thought of failure. 
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He was fighting for his adopted country and .the sal- 
vation of his little band; and, ordering three companies o§* 
his men to charge ba\-oncls. the rebel cavalry were dis-J 
persed, and the way was open once more. * 

Still no reinforcements came, and our gallant soldiers 
appeared contending for a forlotn nope. 

About the trains the din of strife rose louder than before, 
and the rattle of musketry and the boom of cannon awoke , 
the surrounding echoes. 

The enemy was losing ground. He rallied, and fell 1 
with redoubled force on our heroic band, 200 of whom had i 
already sealed their patriotism with their, blood. 

The combat was hand-to-hand. Horsemen were dis- 
mounted and struggling with the infantrj-, while the 
officers were sometimes seen defending themselves against 
the advancing bayonets of the common soldiers. 

A superhuman efTort on the part of the enemy, and a 
third time the Unionists were surrounded. 

Firmer and iirnier were the rebels closing round thej 
five or six hundred braves, who were eridently going to] 
the wall. ^ I 

The sun of hope seemed sinking, though that of nature 
was shining clear from out the qmet slcy. 

Sigel Saw the smile of heaven only, and would not' de- 
spond. His eye flashed and his form expanded as tlie 
shouts of the enemy rose above the din of the struggle. 
. Only one way was left. 

"Follow me!" thundered Sigel, and his proud steeu i 
trampled an approaching rebel under his fiery feet. 

A deep, strong, earnest cry from the Unionists, and | 
they met the foe with the rush of determination and the 
energy of despair. 

The secession line could not endure the shock. It re- 
coiled, was thrown into confusion, and retired from a 
position that had been deemed as secure as the Alpine 
peaks. And Sigel was victorious, with the sun still 
beaming clearly out of the quiet sky. 

The train was saved, The first day was won. The 
prestige of success was established. 

The enemy, during the night and early the following-j 
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niwftiap; MaFpU 7, pouied iofnoift-theiBenteovIUeiroad^ 
aftdgBtheitedin heavy force -to-our i^ar; sweepirig ^ai^^idj 
tdj-the-rigkt; and occupying ^hftth sides, of the Keetpville 
road — a position from which it was absolutely necess^ryr 
to dislodge him-, or surraider all hope of success. 

Truly, before the second day's engagement began, the 
prospect was ver>' dark. Defeat seemed to stare us in the 
face, and the sole thing-possible appeared a struggle to 
prevent too disastrous a discomfiture. 

The way to Missouri was defended by 30,000 of the 
enemy, and we had httle more than one-third the number 
to disput-^ the perilous passage. 

On, the south'were the Boston Mountains. To the east 
or west we could not go. Were we not hemmed in by 
nature and the enemy? 

Could we- longer resist? Could we say we were con- 
tending only for victorj', when the shadows were length- 
ening and deepening on our hearts? 

Gen. Carr was sent by Gen. Gurtii^ to force the eiienjy > 
f r»m his pomtkm, aftdiiabout ip q'clg)ck in the jno^-ning the 
baitje was Benewed'with:inf revised fury rand soon ^iieJjat'j ' 
teries from both sides were repl^-ing to each other wijh - 
death-dealing voices,- ,■ i ^ , ^ \ 

■'■ The:m*iri aetipn in the nwr^ing w as }o the right of oyr , 
encampment, and for seven hours the field was hotly '. 
contested^ ■> • ' f ■ 1 — ; - ; 

Gen. Carr made a spirited and hea\'y charge upon the 
enemy under McCuUoch and Price. 

The musket and rifle firing was very sharp, and every 
ffew seconds the boom of t"he batteries burst-gcross the , 
country, and the iron hail swept down the stream of life, 
and filled, the surging, noisy waves with spectral corpses. 

The rebels reeled as we went against them, but their- 
coluran did not break. 

The charge was repeated. Still the foe stood firm, 
opening a galhng fire from two batteries whose presence, 
had not before been known. 

Ouftrof^B'wefe-thrown into corifusion, and three com- 
paiiiesi of infantry and Gol. Ellis's cavalry were ordered 
to silence the destructive guns. 
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Like lightning our men leaped forth prompt to the word, 
and raged about the rebel batteries as ravenous wolves 
around a sheejj-fold. Everywhere the strife roared; 
everywhere the smoke crept; everywhere the ground 
shook. 

The sunbeams glanced oflf from the swords and bayo- 
nets, but they ceased to shine for many eyes on that 
blood-stained day. v 

Cart's column advanced and fell back, and advanced 
again; and beyond them, up the hill, the cavalry and 
infantrj' were struggling to capture the detested guns. 

The regiment which protected the batteries met them 
fairly and freely, and for half an hour the two combatants 
were so commingled that they, almost failed to recognize 
one another. 

"Our men have the batteries!" was announced, and the 
Unionists made the welkin ring with their huzzas. 

Yes, it was so! 

Through the blue curling vapors our men could be seen 
dragging the guns after them. 

Ere they had gone a hundred yards, the rebels were 
behind them, struggling like Hercules for the reposses- 
sion of the pieces. 

Blood streamed anew, and shouts, and groans, and 
prayers, and curses went up with the gigantic forms of 
smoke into the upper air. 

Appropriate incense to waft the elements of battle to the 
skies. 

No noise now. All is silent, as when men are holding 
their breath for a deadly struggle. 

The suspense is awful. It cannot last. 

Do you not hear a thousand hearts beat across the 
plain? Anxiety has made the roar of battle almost in- 
audible — so keenly is the sense upon the rack. 

Countless throats are roaring with triumph. 

Brief triumph! The batteries are lost. Our men have 
been overpowered bj' numbers. They retire, and blood 
marks their progress, and many dead are abandoned. 

The recaptured guns are revenging themselves. Their 
shot and shell are plowing up the ground, and tearing 
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Open brave bosoms, and making history, and peopling [ 
graves. 

The batteries are sought once more. We win them 
back with blood. We are hurrying them off. The rebels 
stare hke demons out of malignant eyes, and curae 
tlirough firm-set teeth. 

Triumph is about to crown our efforts, when a large 
force of the enemy, repulsed by Gen. Davis from that 
section of Pea Ridge laiown as Leetown, throng to the 
rescue. 

A dozen combats over the guns, and the contest is stil 
imdecided, when the darkness gathers, and through the 
night the enemy is seen bearing off his twice-capturedj 
twice-recaptured guns. 

Nature is no longer an impartial witness. 

She draws the curtain; and the CMnpfires blaze along 
the roads, and light up the trees. 

Man's pandemonium is profaning the holy night. 

Midnight comes, and the scattered words of the senti- 
nels are heard; and the Unionists and rebels are sleeping 
on their arms; dreaming, it may be, of the time when they 
were friends and brothers, and America had not become 
one vast military camp. 

The stars, too, are keeping watch on the battlements of 
heaven. 

They challenge no one. They seem to say to all the 
weary a«d worn, "Come hither! Here is peace." 

At 6 o'clock on the morning of the 8th, our guns opened 
on the enemy, and our fire was returned from 20 pieces. 

The firing did little harm. The enemy's shot passed 
over our heads. Our cause was growing darker. That 
day must win or lose the battle. 

As yet, the fortunes of war incline to neither side. We ' 
have reason to be alarmed; but hope and courage are 
firm counselors, and add strength to weak arms. 

Gen. Sigel observes new positions for our operations. 
We fAani six batteries at different points commanding 
their principal forces. A Gre of ball is shattering the 
Sface with its roar. 

Our entire infantry is engaged. The rebels meet our 
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dreadful volleys of musketry for a quarter of an hour; 
but their firing slackens. 

Still our batteries are forcing the verdict of the outraged 
Nation into their startled souls. 

The cannon answers the musketry; the musketry re- 
plies to the cannon. 

Every inch of ground appears alive with troops; every 
twig and dry leal seems ablaze. The balls are falling 
like the large drops of a Summer shower. The Pentecost 
of war is descending. 

The rebels can endure no longer the sheet of flame, 
out of which go death and pain in a thousand forms. 

They have lost their faith in their bad cause and them- 
selves. They are panic-stricken. They fly, and a roar 
of victory follows them, as the waves of the river the lean 
and hungry shore. 

They turn not back. Two of their Generals have re- 
ceived their mortal wounds, and the word is: "Save him- 
self who can.'' 

The Unionists have beaten them, and their star has set 
over the verdureless ridge of that hard-fought field. 

The birds twitter overhead. The sun shines warmer 
and clearer. 

The atmosphere of blood is purified by the feeling that 
it was shed in a sacred cause. 

The Spring greets the victors, and kisses their burning 
brows with the same pure lips that call forth the early 
flowers. 

Nature rejoices over the triumph of principle; for nature 
is the order and the law. 

The Unionists pursue the broken columns; and the 
breezes come wafting the victorious shouts; and the in- 
cense of the youthful March, revealing tliat all is well, 
and that the future is secure. 

Concerning the death of Gens. McCuUoch and Mc- 
intosh, there seems to be but one opinion. Both of them 
were mortally wounded on Friday, during the heavy 
fighting by Gen. Jeff. C. Davis against the center column 
of the enemy. It will be remembered the rebels gave way, 
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ai)d the two Southern chieftains made the most determined 
efforts to rally them in vain. 

McCuUoch was struck with a minie-rifie ball in the 
left breast — as I am assurred by one who says he saw hiim 
fall and after he was taken from the ground — while 
waving his sword and encouraging his men to stand firm. 
He died of his wounds about 1 1 o'clock the same night; 
though he insisted that he would recover, repeatedly say- 
ing with great oaths (hat he was not born to be killed by a 
Yankee. 

It is reported that Mcintosh was struck near the right 
hip with a grapeshot, while giving an order to one of his 
aids, and hurled from his horse. 

The wound was a ghastly one, and though it must have 
been verj' painful, Mcintosh uttered no groan, but calmly 
gave directions for his treatment. A few minutes after, 
he fell into a comatose state, from which he never re- 
cpvered — passing through death's dark portal while his 
attendants supposed he still lay beside the golden gates of 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PROSE AND POESY OF WAR. 

A number of singular and interesting incidents oc- 
curred on ihe field of Pea Ridge, some of which are worth 
relating, even at this late day, 

A pnvate of the I2th Mo. was advancing toward the 
head of the Hollows, on Saturday, with his regiment, 
under a heavy fire from the enemy stationed on a hill 
above, when he was struck by a musket-ball near the 
heart, and thrown heavily to the earth. 

The poor fellow thought, no doubt, his last moment had 
come; but after lying for some time on the ground, and 
feeling no pain, he thought he would see, if possible, 
where he was liit. 

He rose, and opened his vest, and discovered' a bullet 
half imbedded in a large, thick, moist layer of tobacco 
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njch he had stolen the day before, and placed under his I 

■garm*nf for eortcea^lmertt. ■"■■-"■' - ■■ ■ '■■>■■■'' --- '■'r^'- I 

The moist condition of th^ tobacGft had jirevehted -^ft j 

leaden messenger from fidfilbng its fatal mitteioB'; - 

* .■ '» ft « " :!= S/ , IS 1, '*■■, .,-1 

Of a secular song-book; rather ribald iri"chaiaCter>I | 
fear, I can relate a story. " ■" - " ^ 

One of the 36th 111. troops carried a volume of tlie-sortnn 
his cajp, and a small rifle-ball passed through the cloth 
and stunned him. He afterward found the buUet had 
gone through one of the corners of the book, an^ =whGn 
he removed it, the metallic fate fell from the leaves. 

I can onh' account for the phenomenon by supposing 
that the verses of the songs were so execrable, thatllw 
ball, like any reader of good taste, could i»t, by any pos- 
sibility, get more thanimlf way through the Contents. 

The subtleandmysterioiic power-of sympathy, senti- 
mental metaphysicians h^efeought fruit&ssiy*'^ *"'^^'' 
and Bumas, in the "CoteiCan Broth^s/ hasTMctsrad the 
phenomena in its fullness. '^ ' 

A very strange example of the influence of sympathy 
is rejwrted to have occurred during the battle on Friday. 

Hiram P, Lord,, of- the 25th Ma, while charging up a 
rftvine, fell as if dead,"and nis companions ran to him and 
asked if he was hurt. 

He did not answer, for he had swooned. On reviving, 
he said he must have been struck by a ball, -f*>i' he felt a 
pain in his left side, and had distinctly experienced the 
stunning sensation that results from a gunshot wound.;'* 

His jjerson was examined, and no mark or indication 
o£ injury was perceptible. 

He coidd not comprehaid the mystery, but soon after 
resumed the fight, and forgot the sensation until he had 
returned to the camp, when he learned, to his surprise and 
sorrow, that hie twin brother George was among the dead. 

George had been in' another part of the'-fieldi-stnd-had 
been shot in the same part (rf the body, and at-thc scathe 
time, that Hiram had beheved himself mortally Woiinded. 

The sympathy between the two brothers hiid^ver been 
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compleie, and the illness of one was.usually aipompafljed, 
by llie sicfeness of the other. 

Sftange. i[ true, say many; buf the stranger, the truer, 
declare the students of nature. 

A melancholy incident occurred to a Lieutenant (whose 
name! was unable to learn) in one of the Iowa companies, 
that I cannot forbear mentioning. 

He had been shot in the leg, and had fallen. He rose, 
and supporting himself upon a stump, urged his com- 
pany, whose, Captain had been killed, to push on in the 
then important crisis toward the reinforcement of Gen. 
Carr. 

While the Lieutenant was waving his sword, an artil- 
lery wagon was driven madly along the road, by the side 
of which he was standing. The wheel struck him, threw 
him to the ground, and the heavy carriage passed over his- 
neck, causing his instant death. '. 

Poor j'ello'^1 , 1 saw rude mjen^ weep over his corpse, J 
and tjiey proved jheniselyes braver and truK £or,theirf. j 



Where Uipfe wa's so miic^ valpr,. there were spiHC ini 
dividual iiistances of its opppsUe, but yery, very few; jft»» 1 
timidity is a quality little known to American sol^iwsy. ' 
fighting in the cause of freedom, and the Republic they 
have sworn to protect. 

A soldier, whose nerves, poor fellow, were weaker than 
his will, climbed into a tree during the severe fight of 
Friday; and while there a round shot accidentally struck 
him, and hurled him, a bloody and irrecognizable mass, to 
the ground. 

Had the soldier remained where his duty ordered, he 
would probably have been living stiH. 

Even secession cannot crush the noble instincts of the 
heart. Even a rebel often has the generous qualities of 
nature, and the lofty instincts of a gentleman. 

A Colonel of one of the Louisiana regiments saw a poor 
private, a Unionist, lying wounded alone by the roadside, 
end begging for a drink. 
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. The Colpnel dismounted, and. taking the soldier's 
caii^ftn, went lo the creek and filled it, gave him a drink, 
and placed hini in an easier position; and all that while 
our bullets were flying thick m his immediate vicinity. 

I am very sorry I do not know the gallant Colonel's 
name. He never did a nobler act on the battlefield. He 
has some reason to boast of chivalry, though I doubt if he 
does so. 

If ihe South comprehended chivalry as he comprehends 
it, their assumption of that high attribute would not 
render it a subject of jest and an object of scorn. 

* If * * ^^ « * * * 

Lieut.-Col. Herron, of the 9th Iowa, now Major-General, ■ 
was wounded in the battle and taken prisoner, though he 
lost his liberty through no fault of his, as he seemwl de- 
termined to die rather than fall into rebel hands. He was 
surrounded by 10 or 12 of the enemy, and his surrender 
demanded in vain. 

He killed one and woundrd three of (he rebels, and was 
making every resistance wTth his sword, when. his arms 
were seized, and his opposition rendered impossible. 
He woidd have been slain most assuredly, had not a 
Soulhertt Major saved his lift, and shot an Indian dead 
■who \ras trying to Ijutcher him after his arms were bound 
with a handkierchicf ' ' ' ' ' ' 
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'chapter IX. 

INDIAN ATROCITIES. 

The 3,000 Clierokee, Choctaw, Creek, and Serainolel 
Indianfe; under Col. Albert Pike, a renegade son of Conncc- , 
ticiit, committed the greatest atrocities on the field of Pea: I 
Ridge;- not orily plundering and maiming the dead, buL'V 
actually murdering and scalping the wounded as they lay"! 
helpless and stiffering on the ground. 

More than 120 of our brave men were thti.s barbarously I 
treated bj- the savage foe, who had been wrought to a pitch 1 
offrenzy by the rebels, through passionate appeals, and! J 
declarations that the " Yanketes" designed to enslave them,^j 
and force them, with chains and whips, to do the vilesa 
drui^etyiin their ari^tocraiic homes in theNorth. 

■n\'»it ©nly did 'the enemy dhus poison itheir minds,!' 
evwyday, ibeforrtJie'saTageSf went into actiorv, it isi 
ported,- they recsivedf large pwtatioM of whislcy'lmoH. 
with gufijiowdenwhich rtndered-the naturally fiereeiioiiB 
of the^forest perftect demftus. ■ ' i !■■ '■ 

^Under sinih«i2traordinanr stimulant, theyforgott 
usaalcanti6iii':and^^espcKirig^erai5e!ve» after the Am 
can 'fashion, wfere killed in great nuinbers. ■ 
" StiH, 'they were very formidable, and often attacki 
ihk Unionists in the rear, as they were passing'some bendl 
in the road or piece of wooded land, and did. much execu^ 
tirih. 

"They'yelled, and danced, and brandished their knivesj^ 
and 'act«I like n!aditien;'but when 'they grew partial^ 
sober, became more prudent, and fought after their tiira 
honored fashion.'firom behind trees and fallfhi timber.'' 

'When oiiT troops discovered on the second day thau 
t3w Indians were using ttie scalping-knife, their ragi 
knew no bounds, and they made sad havoc in the rank 
of'theTed de'fils, slaying them witliout mercy wheneven 
and wherever they could reach them. 
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In one instance, the 2d Iowa batteri', which had four 
of its members scalped, obtained the range of a body of 
four or five hundred of the savages, and fired several 
charges of canister and shell upon them in rapid suc- 
cession, at a distance of not more than a quarter of a mile. 

The effect upon the Aborigines was terrible. They 
were cut down Hke grass, and the dusky demons who 
were unhurt ran howling from the field, and could not be 
rallied^again on that day (Friday), though Col. Albert 
Pike, it is said, shot several with his own hand, and 
bawled at them until he was hoarse. 

Some 10 or 12 of the chiefs were killed, whose names I 
cannot imdertake to give. 

One of them, a Seminole, was very famous as a warrior 
in his tribe, and, though over 50 years of age, was athletic 
and daring to an extraordinary degree. 

He is said to have fought with the celebrated Red 
Jacket in Florida, during the Seminole war, and bore upon 
his person no less than 20 wounds. 

It is said the Indians, in the engagement of Friday, 
became so excited by the alcohol they had drank and the 
scenes they witnessed, that Ihey turned their weapons 
upon their own allies, and butchered and scalped the 
rebels and Unionists with the most charming indifference. 

An instance of that was given by one of our prisoners, a 
member of one of the companies that suffered from what 
the Southerners believed to be the treacherj' of the savages. 

Four companies of Arkansas infantry', belonging to Ben 
McCulloch's division, were marching up one of the ridges 
nbrth of Sugar Creek, on Saturday, to strengthen the 
enemy, who was hardly pressed by Gen. Sigel. 

The Arkansans had come in sight of about 700 Creeks 
and Choctaw8, who stood on the brow of an adjacent hill, 
and were within about 105 yards of the savages, when the 
latter opened fire on them. 

The rebel Major who commanded the battalion cried 
out to them, that they were killing their friends; but the 
Indians did not heed what he said, and again discharged 
their pieces. 

*The d d rascals have turned traitors," cried the 
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Major. "Upon them, Arkansans, and give them 
quarter." 

The Southerners needed no second order. They j 
tacked them with great energy, and for nearly an houi 
desperate battle was waged on the Ridge; the Indiai 
fighting with blind fury, and scalping all who fell i ' 
their hands, whether living, wounded, or dead. 

That was described as one of the severest actions of tJ 
entire battle, and the Indians, w^ho were finally rouledj i 
said to have lost 125 in killed and wounded. 



CHAPTER X. 

DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI. 

During the latter part of the month of iVlarch, 
we were besieging Island IVo. 10, and, for several weel 
life on the National Flotilla was dull enough. 

There we were anchored in the midst of the migh^ 
river, or tied to the submerged trees, watcliing theoc( 
sional shells from the mortars, the turbid eddying of 
swollen stream, or the leaden sky that himg over 
dreary scene like a funeral pall. 

We could go nowhere except on one of the little ti 
that plied ceaselessly from gunboat to gunboat, i 
transport to transport; and then we could not imagine 
direction of our journeying, or anticipate the time of . 
return. 

The Mississippi was shoreless; no land was visil 
and so w*e paced the deck of the vessel and gazed out intd^ 
the dull, dreary waste of waters, and listened to the n 
of the waves, and the whirl of tlie eddies, until the 
- stagnated and the spirit sank. 

We had no books to peruse, no papers to read, no leti 
to expect. 

No resource was left us. No remedy had we for 
innumerable ills. There was no satisfaction in to-dayJ 
and no hope in to-morrow. 
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6 change from the sentimental strain, let me relate an 

sdote of a dog — formerly the rebel Gen. Tighlman's — 

fcich remained behind after the capture of Fort Henry, 
jid then divided his company with cliff erent officers of the 
leet. 

"Ponto" seemed to be a strong Unionist in his feelings, 
ind to have deserted the insurgent cause as soon as he 
I ftad an opportunity. 

. After his master was taken prisoner, he would not 
recognize hira, but would growl whenever he approached, 
and take refuge near the Union soldiers or sailors. 

That he had cut Tighlman's acquaintance was evident; 
and his growls were canine rebukes of his traitorous 
course. 

"Ponto" had grown a great favorite, and was invited 
to various repasts upon me boats. He was exceedingly 
sensitive, and left no doubt of the political complexion of 
his mind. 

If called Jeff. Davis, "Ponto" wfould howl most dole- 
fully; and il styled Abe Lincoln, would bark joyously. 

We had a rebel banner on board, and whenever that 
was shown him, he endeavored to tear it in pieces, and 
lost his temper for an hoiir; but the sight of the Stars and 
Stripes restored his amiability; induced him to walk on 
1 his hindlegs, and display all possible symptoms of 
pleasure, and uncompromising allegiance to the Republic. 
I do not suppose "Ponto" had more genius than many 
of his canine brothers, hut he had been carefully taught 
his line of conduct, and, being an apt pupil, frequently 
amused spectators not a little. 

« ;> s- ^: u * (t * a 

We had on the flotilla at that time a correspondent, who 
at different periods had much amused the Bohemians 
by his unique and old-womanish ideas about every- 
thing, but especially about war. He seemed to have 
I adopted his nomadic pursuits of his own election; and 

yet he was one of the most miserable of men. 
I He was always hunting battles, and still had never 
' seen one; but, invariably arriving at the scene after the 
I engagement had become a thing of the past, mourned 
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most bitterly over his untimely absence. The next time 
there was a fight, he vowed he would witness it; but some- 
how, before the battle took place, he would he called oif in 
another direction, and reappeared only to curse his ill- 
fortune. 

Nothing pleased, nothing satisfied him. He was a 
perpetual compiainer and grumbler; and if he had had a 
growleiry, after the manner of John Jarndyce, he would 
have bwsn its continuous occupant. 

He suffered like a domestic Prometheus; and, though 
rather amiable by nature, swore like a steamboat mate on 
every expedition, and declared the times, the army, the 
situation, the Administration, everything, entirely wrong. 

His baggage was always lost; he was ever too late: 
his head aclied, or his bocUs were too small. 

The world refused in any instance to go right with 
him. The fates were opposed lo him; the furies pursued 
him as they did* Orestes, and not even his maledictions 
would api>ease, nor hie misiortunes mollify ihem. 



CHAPTER XL 

INAUGUU.A.TION OF BATTERY-RUNNING. 

The first time the rebel batteries were defied was in | 
April, 1862, at Island No, 10. The experiment was ihen 1 
r^arded as desperate; and they who made the attempt 
were considered members of a forlorn hope. 

The gunboat Carondelet took the lead in the enter- 
prise, and the Pittsburg followed. I was quartered on j 
the flagship Benton at the time, and witnessed the novel | 
and exciting scene with no little interest, I 

Early on the morning of April 6, it was beUeved on the | 
BenttHi, from certain outward signs, that the dangerous 
experiment of running the blockade would be tried again j 
on the first dark night; and before evening it was whis- 
pered that the Pittsburg was the gunboat selected. 
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,, lommodore Foote sent for Capt. Thompson, and the 

two were close ted- togetiseF iorsonie titiiei'while^feeactwie 
mo-vemeritsv aodthe-airof anuaual bustle^ii board-i^&s 
PiUaltatig, ootrdborated the apihion.' already ealtJ^nod. 

At 8 o'clock, or four bells, as they say on -shipboaxd, 
the sky, which had been clear and briglit all day^ ib^an 
to cloud; and as the evening; advanced, the indica^^oas of 
a stonn increased IViany were the meteorological ^jrog- 
nostications; and it was noticed that the Commodore and 
Capts. Phelps and Thompson anxiously watched -the sky, 
as if the nature of the night would sliape certain important 
events. m 

All the officers and crew gatliered on decbt^fter dark, 
and debated about the weather until lo or 1 1 o'clock. '. 
, Some thought it would be squally, and .p,thers-dear; 
and many under the former impression "turned in," to 
use a nautical phrase, contending that tihe blockade 
would not be run during the night. 
;. The correspondent of /r/ie Tri&ufiffconGiuded.toipemain 
up, for tbeiiiight was very w&nu, and-thea£nipsph^e.-so 
close below that sleep to him was a matter certainly not to 
be dreamed of. 

I felt an interest in the coming tempest, if there was to 
he one; and so I paced the deck, and smoked, until long 
after midnight. 

Between I and 2 o'clock it waS evident we would be 
favored with a storm, from the augmented darkness, 
thunder, and lightning. 

About that time, Capt. Phelps and Conimodore Foote 
appeared on deck, and directed their attention especially 
to the Pittsburg, lying to ihe righf-of us gainst, the Mis- 
souri shore. The Pittsburg looked ready-for action,' and 
I then knew the blockade was to be run before dawn.' 

Ten minutes after 2, the Pittsburg moved out into -the 
stream so quietly that-no one who had not been on .tlife 
watch would have noticed her. , . \i, 

On the side she would expose to the Tennessee shore, 
on her downward passage, was a-barge loaded wibhbaies 
dibay, entirely covering her casemates; and deste^nei^'of 
course, to protect her £rom the rebel "batteries. - - <'-- 
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She had not moved a hundred yards before It appeared 
the crew of the Benton had been apprised of what was on 
the tapis. 

Some 30 or 40 sleepy-looking fellows came on deck, and 
turned their optics — from which all drowsiness was soon 
dispelled by the interest felt in ihe occasion — towards 
the glinboat, leisurely moving down the stream. 

"There she goes!" "That's the Pittsburg!" "Good 
luck to the craft!" were heard, in low tones of voice; and 
all eyes were strained through the darkness, which was 
dispelled every few seconds by the lurid lightning. 

Much fear was entertained for the Pittsburg's success — 
far more than had been for the Carondelet — because it was 
believed the rebels had profited by their first experience^ 
were more on the alert, and had probably depressed their 
guns, which they had shot over the latter, as she passed 
within musket's reach of their roaring mouths. 

Hundreds of hearts beat an.xiously as the Pittsburg 
moved placidly down stream: no light and no living thing 
visible on board,. even when the lightning danced, and 
played, and blazed, over all the sky. 

It was an impressive sjiectacle, to witness the solitary 
and gallant gunboat gUding down the broad river, amid 
the tempestuous and howling night, 

"What would be the fate of the brave souls on board?" 
occurred to many minds; but no one could answer the 
question. 

The Pittsburg passed the first battery, which had been 
spiked a few nights before, and was consequently hushed, 
and was opposite the second, when a volley of musketry 
and a roar of cannon greeted her. 

The artificial thunder made numerous hearts leap and 
pulses throb; but tlie sable craft seemed to regard it not, 
keeping on as before, mysteriously and silently. 

The 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and Sth batteries were passed, 
and all the shore guns, and those from the island opened 
on her with terrible din. But we saw by the glare of the 
skies that she was neither crippled nor simk. Many 
thanks were offered, and devout wishes shaped themselves 
into prayers for the success of the gallant vessel. 
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In 20 minutes after starting, she was hidden frohi yjewrj 
by the heiid in the river; but the firing continued, andt het"« 
signal-guus, anxiously Hstened for, were not heard. -'a 

Not a few feared she was lost; but the majority decliirdd J 
she must be safe. | 

About 3 o'clock we thought we heard the Pittsburg's J 
signal-guns; but no one could be sure, for the thunder and 1 
the enemy's batteries, and the echoes so mingled that no 
one could distinguish any of the sounds with accuracy. 

Capt. Phelps and a number of the officers remained 
on deck until 4. o'clock, Vhen the en my still fu-ed at 
intervals, and the nighl had grown darker, and the tem- 
pest was falling with greater fury. They could see and 
learn nothing new; but, hoping for the best, they went 
teW, and 1 with them, in dripping garments, though 
not to sleep, into the oven of a cabin. 
. The anxiety continued until after breakfast, when we 
learned th^ Pittsburg had gotten through safely; iliat 
foip- transports and two barges'had reached New Madrid 
by means of the canal, and would probablV be enabled' 
to Gonyey Gen. Pope's forces across the rircr whenever ho J 
desired 



CHAPTER XII. 

GURREXDER OF ISLAND N'O. 10. 

, After the running of the rebel batteries of Island No. 
10, and the passage through the canal to New Madrid, 
Mo., of the transports and barges mentioned in the last 
chapter, great interest was felt, especially on the after- 
noon of Monday, April 7, to hear from Gen. Pope, and to 
learn the progress of affairs in and about the latter place. 
Every one was waiting with anxiety for the next turn 
in events; and while the officers and men were on the 
deck of the Benton, a little before 9 o'clock they discovered 
a strange vessel turning the point in the river below, and 
coming up astern of the flagship. 
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No one could imagine what she was or her purpose, 
and aH theahip's gUussas eouid not soltre the question--. 
>ji.Pi»bahljcit:wa£ a rebel gunboat that had run Pope!s 
l^kickade^ or^ perhaps Lhe floating battery, of which we 
had heard so nuich, under tow of a Secession transport. 

That there was an opportunity for a fight every one 
believed. The gunners were called; the so-pound rifled 
Dahlgrens at the stem were run out, and every prepara- 
tion made for action. 

' -All on board the Benton were on ihequivive, and orders 
were given to reserve fire until the supposed enemy had 
come within a mile's distance. 

. In less than a quarter of an hour after the boat had 
been discovered, she was heard to give four sharp, shrill 
whistles; and then the prospect of an engagement was 
materially decreased. 

It was probably a friendly steamer, or it might be a 
rebdi fraud to deceive the Benton. 

■ . Tht gTinners stJU held their positionj while th^ flagship 
answered ithe signal, andafong the shore and among^he 
woods the echoes responded' toithe scream of theiescaping 
steani.-i- -c- .■. •■ ■ -' l... - ■■ .;■ . ■ 

The C(Hnniodore'i-tag was ordered ?to drop-down, and 
determine, if possible, -tHe mission-of the stranger; and 
Lieut BiriK^ stepped' iMo the Daun'tless, and. steamed 
away into the shadows trf the night. 

In less than half an hour the tug returned, and with 
her two young rebel Lieutenants under a flag of truce, 
with the information that they wished to confer withthe 
Commodore, 

They were' at once escorted to the cabin, and proved 
to be Lieuts. George S. Martin and E. S. McDowell, era- 
powered to propose the surrender of the Island on certain 
conditions, 

TheCommodore replied mildly, biit firmly, that it was 
unneoessaiy-to name the conditions, as he could listen to 
no propositions based upon conditions; that an absolutely 
itnconditional surrender was the sole thing possible. 

The young Lieutenants seemed in excellent spirits, and ' 
augKiente(i-?hein at the request of Lieut. '-Bishop, after 
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leaving the Commodore's presence, by imbibing an arti- 
ticial quantity. They said they were unable to make 
reply to the Commodore's demand without consulting 
their principal, Capt. W. Y. C. Humes, tlie commander of 
the Island. 

They departed, therefore, in company with Capt. 
Phelps of the Benton, for the De Soto, which had brought 
them up, and still lay half a mile astern, and returned a 
little after midnight to give us the almost unnecessary 
intelligence that ihey liad accepted Uie flag ofiiccr's terras 
— an unconditional surrender. 

In regard to the shore batteries, they stated they could 
say lioihing, as they had no coitmiand over that part of 
the fortifications, and were ignorant of the officer in, 
charge of the forces there. 

From the fact of the proposition of surrender coming 
through two LicuLciiants, it was beheved that the greater 
part (5 ihe rebel forces, with the chief officers, had already 
made ilieir exodus — a surriiise that subsequent circum- 
stances proved entirely correct. 

At daylight a number of white flags were seen flying 
from tlie Island, and no person could be discovered along 
the Kentucky and Tennessee shore. 
- The gunboats St. Louis and Mound City, and one or 
two of the transixirts, went down about seven in the morn- 
ing; and, soon after, a lug from the Benton steamed over 
lo the shore batteries with Capt, Phelps of the flagshipj 
one or two other officers, and myself. 

On the Island there were about 300 prisoners, mostly 
Tennessceans— the comraajid of Capt. Humes, who had 
surrendered to Commodore Foote, They were all artil- 
lerists, and their officers generally quite young men. 

I had several-hours' conversation with the captives, and 
from them learned the sentiments they held in regard to 
the war. They were all bitterly opposed to their principal 
commanders; said they had had different leaders every 
day or two; and that they had been most unexpectedly, 
deserted by the forces on the mainland. 

The privates universally expressed therasdves weary 
and disgusted with the war; and gave it as their opinion 
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that the rebellion was well-nigh crushed; that the South 
could not carrj' it on but a month or two longer, and that 
it must sink beneath its own weight. ■ ' 

How much they were mistaken! 

They said if they were released, they would not serve 
in the ranks again; that they had been cruelly deceived 
Vy their leaders, and that the rebellion had been under- 
taken by a few demagogues and unprincipled parties for 
the purpose of self-aggrandizement. 

They appeared extremely well satisfied with their new 
position, and were the most cheerful prisoners I remember 
to have seen. 

The privates were healthful and good-looking men, for 
the most part, and possessed of more than the average 
d^ree of intelligence found among the common people 
of the South. They were comfortably though poorly 
clad, and said they had an abundance of food, but had not 
received a dollar in payment for their services during the 
time— a period of some six months — that had expired 
since their enlistment. 

The officers generally held — at least expressed — very 
different opinions; and, though cautious, manifested an 
earnest attachment to the cause of the rebellion, and 
(declared they were determined to adhere to it while there 
was the least hope of success. 

They acknowledged they did not believe the stories — so 
extensively circulated by the Southern newspapers — that 
^ the North designed to abolitionize the Slave States (the 
North had no such intentions then), or plunder their 
homes; or ravish their wives and sisters; or that the Yan- 
kees were a horde of barbarians and bloodthirsty ruffians; 
or any of the absurd twaddle the editors published, but 
knew to be utterly false. 

All such statements, the officers confessed, were de- 
signed to influence the common people, and render them 
devoted to the cause they had espoused. 

The officers furthermore remarked that the South had 
long been jealous of the steadily augmenting power of 
the North, and believed that the latter was encroaching 
Upon the Slave States, and was likely to extinguish the 
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peculiar institution by restricting if to certain limits, 
which must insure its ultimate destruction. 

The election of a sectional candidate to the Presidency 
had rendered the South universally restless; for they 
regarded it as the inception of an open contest against 
slavery, and that they could not remain in the Union 
without danger to their servile property. 

They had grown up with and among slaves, and wl i'e. 
they did not ask the North to admire slavery, they claimed 
for themselves certain rights under the Con.stitution, 
which they thought they could not retain if they waited 
until the expiration of Lincoln's term of office. 

They were attached to slavery on account of the bene- 
fits ihey believed it conferred, boUi on the black and white 
race; and they were convinced the great agricultural 
interests of their section could not be served without com- 
pulsory labor. 

They held the opinion that there was an irrepressible; 
conflict between the Free and Slave States, as had been 
first announced by William H. Seward, and that the dis- 
"l>osiiion of the Xorth to interfere with the local institu- 
tions of the South, would necessarily result in war; gjid 
that for this reason ihey desired a separation. 

They greatly desired peace; but the present struggle 
had destroyed all hope of it, and had rendered the restor- 
ation of the Union an absolute impossibility. 

Of course, sucli argument.s, if they deserved the name, 
are old and threadbare, and have been refuted again and 
again; and I only give them as specimens of the senti- . 
ments and conversation of the rebel officers at that time. J 

A day or two after the surrender of the island proper, 1 
Gen. Pope followed and captured about 2,6oo of the re-' 
treating rebels that had been doing duty at the shore bat- 
teries, which furnished the main strength of the position. 

Pope had crossed the river, and, by a skillful disposition 
of the two gunboats and his forces, so completely cut off 
the insurgents, with the assistance of the high waters on 
the shore opposite New Madrid, that they surrendered at 
discretion, without the loss of a single life on our side by 
the casualties of battle 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

SHILOH. 

The Union forces, on the clear, pleasant, balmy Satur- 
day night of April 5, 1862, when they sought their tents 
to rest, had little thought the quiet of the beautiful Sab- 
bath would be marred by the roar of cannon, the rattle of 
musketrj', the hoarse battle-cry, the clash of resounding 
arms. 

They were taken at disadvantage; but they soon rallied, 
and waged ihe firece battle as if they had been looking for 
its coming at the very hour. 

It was notorious among the enemy that Gen. Buell 
was marching rapidly to join his force with that of Gen. 
Grant. He had been anxioush' expected for several days; 
and lodrive back and inflict a heavy and fatal Wow upon 
Grant, before his allies could come to his assistance, was 
the best of policy, if no! a military necessity. 

The rebels numbered over 120,000 of their choicest 
troops. Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas had sent their best sol- 
diers to Gght ihe decisive battle; and 162 regiments had 
?one forth, from the South to- annihilate (he "barbarous 
ankees," and establish for secession a prestige and glorj' 
that future time should not destroy or dim. 

No one who had not traveled, during 1862, in the Slave 
States, could have any idea of how the South moved 
heaven and earth to render a great victory on thr^ Tennes- 
see absolutely certain. The South contributed her 
strongest weapons and her best men to the purpose. 

Every disloyal community had been drafted. No (x:r- 
son capable of bearing arms was permitted to remain at 
home. 

Old and young alike shouldered their musket, or rifle, 
or shotgun, and departed for the scene of action. 

The most inflammatory appeals were made. When 
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appeals failed, threats were used; and when threats 
insufficient, violence was employed. 

The best of Southern,- G^nerstls were summoned from 
every quarter to conduct tlie great battles, to lend their 
counsels, and employ their strong arms in the service of 
secessia, and make a last and desperate effort for the 
independence of the "Confederacy." 

Manassas was evacuated that the best soldiers on the' 
Potomac 'might contribute to the arm^'on the T^nnessee:-^ 

Pehsacola was'abandoned that ^the expetiericed' arEil- 
krists of the South might depart for Corinth: " '■' '*' 

Island No. lo was weakened thgt the regiments there 
assembled might give their combined strength ■&' the 
forlorn hope. ' ' "' 

A mighty army had taken its Stand on the shores of a 
river which was to be made immortal by the overthrow of 
the North ahd'fhe triiimpharit success of the South. 

Beauregard, and Johnston, aqd Polk.and Bragg^ arid 
Jaclisoh, and Breckinridge, -had tmited in thePr cbiA^se^; 

Wheri tHehaltle wasfotced upon lis,- oil" Surida>'. Afii'Q 
6, 1S62, the enemy very-far (iutriumbered'us,.^nS ^-ks 
confident df success.'. He had'befen.^^ui^ed'KA-^uId not 
be^'d^feSfed. He had confidence in his'Ieaddrs, and he 
had swcFTiii as Ha:nnibkl had sworn in his early fouthjt^ 
<:oKquet''oi:"todie— a rhetorical phfa;se>ery popii,ikr, in Ih'^ 
SbfitR, and rflost freque^i'tly 'eriiplbyediwheri death feeemij 
aVthe greatest distance. " " ■ ' •--*■' 

The engagement was brought on by a body of the 
Union infantry who' were ordered to capture a troop of 
some 300 rebel cavalrj-, who had for several days greatly 
harassed our army. fi 

The cavalry was supposed to be at a certain point be^ 
yond our liriesj' and the iiifantry marched on expecting 
to surprise them, but were surprised, as was Geri. Grant's 
entire command, who had no idea' of a general engagfr; 
ment. 

Beauregard had had for two weeks, it is said, a number 
of spies in our camp,' and" was as fully informed of our 
plans, opinions, and expectations ^s if he had "been the 
confidential friend and adviser of the Commander-in- 
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Chief. He had employed tl 

aware our army v-as entirely unprepared for an engage- 
ment. ' . 

In ihat condition, at that most critical and nnfortunatc 
hour, the great body of the Confederate army had ad- 
vanced within range, and suddenly opened a terrible fire 
of musketry upon Gen. Prentiss's Division, throwing ihe 
left wing into great confusion; at the same time pouring ' 
into our encampment a perfect storm of canister, grape, 
and shell, causing terrible destruction. 

For some minutes much disorder prevailol, and the 
officers feared at first thai a panic would seize the soldiers; 
but the coolness arid bravery of the principal commanders 
prevented such a disaster. 

A line-of-ballle was speedily formed, .amid the shower 
of shot and the deafening roar of rebel artillery, and a 
stout resistance made. 

At that juncture, the fire of the rebels for a few moments 
duninished, but was soon reopened as fiercely as ever 
upon the left and center of Cen. Sherman's division, 
which was driven back wth great loss, exposing our ex- 
treme left, under Gen, McUernand, to its ^estrifctiye 
sweep. ' . . 

After 10 minutes, our whole army was formed in line', 
and our brave soldiers, extending three miles, began to 
rctiirn the fire of the foe with steady and continuous yol- 
leys of musketrj', sending many a rebel, who had ex- 
pected another Manassas, to his eternal rest. 

During a period of four hours the deadly strife continued, 
the enemy displaying a degree of obstinate courage be 
had never before shown; and fighting with a desperate 
determination that compelled our forces to recede gradu- 
ally before him. 

The Generalsliip on the part of the "Confederates" was 
consummate — far exceeding ours, and deserving, from a 
military- point of view, of the highest admiration. 

When we attacked a certain point, we met with resist- 
ance from a new quarter; when we went to the right, we 
were attacked from the left; when we advanced to the 
center, a deadly fire was opened on us from the right; 
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and so we were perpetually deceived by the skill and 
strategy of our foes. ' 

Constant eBforts were made to flaplt our regiments, arid 
in many instances the rebels narrowly escaped success; 
so much so was this the case, that we were again and 
again put upon the defensive, vhcn the offensive was the 
need of tlie hour. 

By that time the enemy had occupied a large portion I 
of the ground on which we had been encamped when tiiG I 
action began; and we were still falling tacl: befoi-e tlie ' 
Confederates, who seemed to be fighting with more and 
more determination, and wlio were doubtless chccrei and 
encouraged by their earlj' success. 

The Union center evinced uiimislal:ablc sympt'jma of 
giving way, for it was sorely pressed, a id the fortunes 
ofthe day appeared to be against us, whfen Gen. Hurl- 
but's division was ordered to its support, The division 
muved in good time, and did good service. " . - 

Hottci- and Hotter greW- the contest; fiercer 'and fiercer 
the strugg'le.' , . 

Each man fought as if success or defeat depended 'on 
his own right arm; and charge after charge .was made on! 
the rebels to regain the ground we had lost. . ' 

Thby stood firm as a rock; arid though our ariillgiy 
i5f ten s\<cpt down their ranks, and left fearful gaps iii their 
colunxns, they manifested no trepidation, nor did they 
waver for a moment. 

The living supplied the place of the dead. The musket 
that had fallen from a lifeless hand was seized at once, and 
the horrid strife swept on as before. The force of the 
enemy appeared increasing, and where the greatest havoc, 
was made, there the strongest opposition was shown. 

Hand-to-hand contests were innumerable. Every 
struggle was for life. 

Quarter was asked on neither side, and the ground 
drank up the blood of hundreds of brave fellows every 
hour. 

Men lost their semblance of humanity, and the spirit of 
the demon shone in their faces. 

Ther^ was but one desire, and that was to destrov. 
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There was little shouting. The warriors were too much 
•iweatnest. -Tliey set theip-teeth firni, and strained iharr 
ieverrtierve.toiit^-utinost tension. .. > . ■> 

Death lost all its terrors, and men seemed to feast upon 
the sight of blood.- 

Tile light of tlie sun was obscured by the clouds of sul- 
phurous smoke, and the grouud became moist and sUp- 
liery with human gore. 

-.■The atmosphere trembled with the shock of the armies, 
and the earth shook with the tramp of the thousands and 
tens of thousands of warring foes, 

.rThcbalance of victory ever varied. It now inclined to 
this side, and now to that. Here the Unionists gained an 
advanilage; there the Confederates. 

Advance was followed by retreat; success by repulse. 

At this point we drove the enemy back, but were driven 
back in return. Success was always shifting, but never 
settled. , -J , J ,,. : -' ■ , ■.: i ... l. 

J Hope and fear, joy and sorrow", seized the soul by twms, 
aaad.evei^'hour held a month of,eraotioos.' - i ; t ■ 

All consicousness of.timeceasedj all thought of the 
future, all reeollection oj tjhe past- E^^erything was ab- 
sorbed in the sanguinarj^ ptes^ut, ^nd extereali n^tyre 
assumed the hue of blood, ',■■,■. s i ( ■ 

Mett glared'at each other as at wild beats; and, when a 
sheH burst with fatal effect among a crowd of the ad- 
vancing foe; and arms, legs, and heads were torn off, a 
grim smile of pleasure lighted up the smoke-begrimed 
faces of the transformed beings who witnessed the catas- 
trophe, 

Soldiers were wounded and knew it not, so intense was 
their excitement, and often a mortal hurt was announced 
-to the victim only by the cessation of vitality. 
. Men with knitted brows and flushed cheeks fought 
madly over ridges, along ravines, and up steep ascents 
with blood and perspiration streaming down their faces. 
• , Men vvith shattered fingers changed their muskets, to 
their left hands, and still fired their pieces as best they 

cpuid. ■ ■( ■ 

Everywhere was mad excitement; everywhere was 
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horror. . Commanders gaUaped wildly to the front of their 
regiments, and cheered them on, using their sabers on 
each and everj- foe, and urging their spirited steeds wher- 
ever, the troops were falling back, careless of their own 
life, as if they had a million souls to spare. 
■ Captains, Majors, Colonels, and Generals fought like 
private soldiers, and it was not uncommon to see a field 
officer firing a musket or charging with his revolver upon 
the advancing foe. 

There was no pause in the battle. The roar of the 
strife was ever heard. The artillery bellowed and thun- 
dered, and the dreadful echoes went sweeping down the 
river, and the paths were filled with the dying and the 
dead. 

The sound was deafening, the tumult indescribable. 

No Ufe was worth a farthing; for he who lifted his 
musket this moment fell the next, a stiffened corpse. 

Yonder a fresh regiment rushed bravely forward, and 
ere they had gone 20 yards, a charge of grape sent the 
foremost men bleeding to the earth. J 

Whole heaps of corpses lay upon the murmuring I 
gioimd, and fixed eyes stared at the surrounding strife,! 
with the awful stare of death. 

\ -Wild mockery! dreadful vision! But who cared? 
■IDeath was not to be thought of, but to be tflet with' in'l 
difference, come when it might. "■ " 

J rDeath was in the air, and'bloomed like a poison plant , 
on every foot of soil. 

During Sunday afternoon, 11 or 12 of the Union regi- 
ments, after fighting bravely for two hours, were thrown 
■nto disorder by a number of shells which burst above and 
'around them; and at the same moment a rebel battery 
opened upon them, at a distance of half amile, with ter- 
rible devastation. 

They could not endure the murderous fire. They 
turned and fled, and several of their officers endeavored 
in vain to rally them. They were utterly panic-stricken 
at first, and they would have run if the Infernal Pit had . 
opened before their hurrj-ing feet. 
. No appeal, no censure, affected them. Many threw | 
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away their aims, and sped as a country school-boy 
thinks he has seen a ghost in the village churchyard. 

A number of flying soldiers, having recovered from 
their alarm and regained their pride, returned to their 
posts, fighting more bravely than before, to wipe out the 
stain; but the greater part ran beyond the reach of the 
human voice, even crossing the river and going to Sa- 
vannah. 

As the sun was sinking towards the west. Gen. Buell's 
column, so anxiously expected, so needful in the great 
emergency, appeared on the opposite side of the river, and 
the enemy redoubled liis efforts to insure our defeat; 
knowing that on the morrow our numbers would nearly 
equal his own; and that he must put the last remnant of 
strength into the contest. 

The rebels did so. They summoned a large portion 
of their reserve, and fell with unexampled fury upon our 
ranks, shouting like madmen, and striving in every 
possible way to extend the panic with wliich the un- 
fortunate 12 regiments had been seized. 

Every one of their cannons seemed at play; every mus- 
ket performing its natural office. The resources of their 
Generals were exhausted. They told their troops the 
condition of affairs; ihat that was the golden opportunity 
that all depended upon winning a victory before the dark- 
ness should compel a suspension of hostilities. 

The rebels swept Uke an avalanche upon the loyal 
troops, and the shock had its effect. 

Our soldiers wavered, for they were nearly exhausted 
with the long, hard fight, and the enemy's fresh forces 
gave them the advantage. 

Here was a crisis, and Gen. Grant rode along the whole 
line, amid a storm of balls, and encouraged the men, and 
assured them that if they held out until the next morning 
Buell, with his thousands, would have crossed the river. 

His brief remarks added courage to many a faint heart, 
and strength to many a tired arm; and our ranks fought 
with a desperate and invincible spirit. 

Still they could hardly cope with the overpowering 
force of the rebels^ until Col. Webster, Chief of Gen. Grant's 
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staff, planted several batteries, and brought them to bear 
directly upon the enemy's right; and about the same 
time, the gunboats Lexington and Taylor, so near were 
the contending armies to the bank, oijened a heavy fire 
upon the advancing rebels, 

The foe endeavored heroically to endure that terrible 
double fire; but his columns had not the fortitude to stand 
and be mowed down by hundreds. They began to waver 
and to break. 

Beauregard and Johnston attempted to hold their troops 
in position, and they exposed themselves most recklessly 
to prevent them from falling back, but to no purpose. 
Every discbarge of the batteries, every roar of death from 
the gunboats, sent the rebel regiments reeling to the 
grave; and in less than half an hour they moved back- 
ward, leaving us in possession of all tlie ground we had 
occupied in the morning. j 

In this part of the action. Gen. Albert Sydney Johnston 
fell, and Beauregard was slightly woimded in the left 

arm. 

* * *.* * * * * * 

During the night, Gen. kelson's division of Buell's 
army reached the battlefield, and early in the morning ! 
the engagement was renewed. Nelson occupying the left, f 
and Gen. Wallace the right. 

Nelson and Wallace opened upon the enemy with a 
heavy fire, and caused him to fall back. For several 
hours the victory seemed to be ours; but about half-past 
10 o'clock the rebels, who must have been reinforced, 
made a series of gallant charges, and caused our troops to 
retire for a quarter of a mile, pouring most fearful volleys 
of musketry into our ranks. 

Again the prospect looked dark, and thousands of 
hearts felt alarmed, not for themselves, but for the for- 
tunes of the great battle on wliich so much depended — 
perhaps the salvation of the Republic, and the ha|>pineS3 
of unborn generations. 

Gen. Buell had crossed the river below the point where 
Nelson had, and at this juncture came up with fresh 
troops, and ^nked the enemy, and captured a auiober flf i 
pieces of artillery. 
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The rebels here made a terrible charge to recover their \ 
loss, but thej- were unsuccessful. 'A 

They wavered and were driven back — rallied, and 
made a final attempt, but were repulsed; Buell's forces 
meeting and engaging them in a splendid manner. 

Our array saw their advantage, and followed it up in 
magnificent style; and from that hour the rebels seemed 
to have lost faith in themselves. 

They could not be rallied, though their commanders 
hallooed themselves hoarse. They could not keep their ' 
ground, and they slowly retired, ^\^th their faces still to 
the Unionists, and fighting, though somewhat languidly. 

Their hope and energy appeared to diminish steadily, 
and they soon gave evidence of demoralization, and, be- •' 
fore 6 o'clock in the evening, retreated with celerity, i 
pursued towards Corinth by 6,000 of our cavalry. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LIFE ON THE FLOTILLA 

Divine service was held -upon the flotilla, off Fort Pil-! 
low, every Sabbath, and even some of the transports 
observed the day, though after a rather secular fashion,' 

An old steamboat Captain, for many years engaged in-i 
the Cincinnati and Southern trade, was in the habit of ■' 
going about the vessel every morning, and saying to his I 

men: "D your sinful souls, I want you to come to | 

prayers to^iay, by ;" and, after services, adding to | 

delinquents: Why the and weren't you on 1 

hand to-day to hear the Bible read? You'll go to — 
surely, and, you, j'ou ought to, too, by ." 

It is deeply to be regretted that that man's external j 
piety did not improve his mode of exhortation; but this | 
was one of the countless instances in which a time- 1 
honored custom was observed after the spirit that might , 
have made it sacred had departed. 
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Quite different from the-prof anp steamboat Captain w^ 
Goramod«ref'"oote, who seemed to regard' tl)e'X>b6ervfttion 
of^Swndajfi when-it was at all possible, as guile es^eati^I- 
to the disqipUne (rf his.officer5 and mdii..: - - : -z -j- •.■- 

He read the Scriptures regularly and punctually, On 
the first <lay of every week, and sumrnpned the':entini 
crew of the Benton to his religious lectures.' ■ ->■ 

Most of the sailors were addicted to falling asleep, and 
frequently snored so loud as to disturb the «olemnity.pt 
the occasion. The Commodore took no notice of their 
drowsiness, believing, perhaps, with some of the theor 
logical metaphysicians, that when rapt in slumber.they 
could commit nosin. - ■> . 

It certainly is a virtue of many religious exercises, that) '_ 
if they do not convince, they cause sleep, and thus-give; 
rest to the body, though they furnish no consolation to 
the soul. Goldsmith's familiar line might, I am sorry to 
say, often be so travestied as to read with truth: 

"And those who went to pray remained to sleep." 

The Commodore was not so painfully pious as to allow 
Sunday to interfere with the oblagattions of his secular 
position. ,. ,- , - , 

While reading, at Island No. lo, this extract from the 
Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians: , - ' = i f 

i''BIessied- be the GV)d apd Father of our- Lord JesuSi 
Christ, wh? li^th blessed us witb alt spiritual blessings in- 
heavenly places in Christ. According asHe hath chosen 
ns in Him before the foundation of the world,- that we 
should be holy, and without blame before Him in. love; 
having predestinated us unto the adoption of children ' 
by Jesus Christ." 

At this moment the officer of the deck reported a sus--- 
picious craft coming round the head of the Island, where- 
upon the Commodore ordered the stern guns to be run 
out, and closed the sacred volume and the service at once, 
remarking that the reading would be continued on a 
more auspicious occasion, 

« * (■ if ,t * « :;< « ' 

Each Sunday the Commqdore , 4-ead fr<^m tfee -,64tlv ' 
Psalm, in a deeply impressive manner; 
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'They encourage themselves in aji eril manper; 
ymunune of laying snares privily; Ibey say: Who shal 
see them? 

"They search out iniquities; ihey accomplish a dili- 
gent search; both the inward thought of every one of 
Uiem, and the heart is deep, 

"But God shall shoot at thera with an arrow; suddenly 
sliall they be. wounded. " 

Doubtless the Commodroe referred to the rebels; but. 
as if not satisfied with that apt quotat on, he read these 
even more appropriate lines: ' -■ 

"They are all gone out of ihe way, they are together 
become unprofitable; there is none that dceth good; no, 
no.t one. . 

"Their throat is an open sepulcher; with their tongueS' 
they have used deceit; the poison of asps is under their' 
lips; whose mouth is full of cursing and bitleniess: 

"Their feet are swift to shed blood: 

"Destruction and misery are in their ways: And tl 
way of peace have they not known: there is no fear 
God before their eyes." 

So pertipent were these quotations that the sailors did' 
not sleep; or even nod, during the reading, which was" 
iinpressive and eloquent, from the earnest voice, the 
serene face, and the sincere manner of the gallant Com- 
modore, who was, in the best sense, a gentleman and a 
true Christian.^ 

********* 

Several of us went up the river, toward the latter part I 
of April, in a skifT, a short distance, to tlie half-submerged I 
house of a Union family named Armstrong, residing onM 
the Tennessee shore. Thej- were from Ohio, but had'iT 
lived in Lauderdale County for four or five years, and I 
were far more intelligent and civilized than the class that 4 
usually vegetates along the banks of the Mississippi from j 
Cairo to Vicksburg. j 

We had a long conversation with the family, who had] 
had an excellent opportunity to witness the progress of 1 
the rebellion in Tennessee, and they gave a fearful ac- I 
coimt of the outrages that had been practiced in the J 
name of the rebel Gorvernment 
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Immediately after the State vaas declared, in spite of 
the expressed opposition of the people, out of the Union, 
armed bands of marauders and outlaws, generally from 
Shelby County, began to abuse and rob the citizens of 
Western Tennessee, 

They impressed all the men they could find into the 
rebel service upon pain of death; and the family as- 
sured me a nimiber of loyal citizens were hanged for no 
other reason than for their attachment to the Union. 

Mrs. Armstrong says she knew six men who were exe- 
cuted, and that in one instance a poor fellow who had 
been coerced into the Secession arnn-, and had twice 
deserted, was captured, carried off in the night, and 
actually crucified, spikes being driven through his hands 
and feet, thus fastening him to a tree, and leaving him to 
a lingering and horrible death. 

The unfortunate victim was gagged, that his cries 
might not call any one to iiis assistance or relief; and 
nearly a week had elapsed before he was discovered. He 
was still alive, but hunger, exposure, and pain had so 
exhausted him that, though removed to the house of a 
neighbor, and carefully nursed, he died the second day 
after his release. 

In addition to that, men suspected of disaffection were 
assassinated by outlaws so disguised as to be irrecogniz- 
able, and it was quite common for Unionists to be called 
up at the dead hour of night and shot when thay went 
to the window or door to determine the nature of the sum- 
\ mans. 

In Arkansas, too, in Mississippi, Crittenden, and other 
I river Counties, robbery, tarring and feathering, assassina- 
tions, and hanging were among the favorite amusements 
of the inhabitants of that highly-enlightened State. 

The extent of the outrages perpetrated in Secessia 
I against the Union men will never be known, and hundreds 
of persons have mysteriously disappeared whose fate 
' will never be explained, but who were doubtlessly re- 
moved through violent means by Llie advocates of the 
rebellion. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

COMMODORE FOOTE'S FAREWELL. 

During the siege of Fori Pillow the condition of Cora- " 
modore A. H. Foote's health became sitch that he was 
compelled to ask to be relieved, and toward the latter 
part of April, 1862, he was superseded by Capt. Davis, 
of the Navy. The Commodore had for s£;veral months 
been verj- feeble, and was often unable to go on deck for^i 
weelis at a time. 

When the day was appointed for the Commodore's de- J 
parture there was quite a stir in the fleet, and, as he \ 
greatly beloved, his fellow-officers and the sailors gen-j 
erally deeply regretted the loss of their gallant cont-J 
mander. 

When the hour came for his going up the river, th 
deck of the Benton was crowded, and as the Flag 0£B« 
appeared, supported by Capt. Phelps, he was greetet 
with tremendous huzzas. Old tars swung their hatg 
and not a few of their ej'es moistened when they Ii 
as they supposed, upon the brave old Commodore i 
the last time, as indeed they did. 

The Flag Officer paused for a few moments, and, i 
moving his cap, gave those near him to understand 1 
would address them. 

The Commodore said he had asked to be relieved I 
cause he knew he could not fill his office in his existing 
condition of health. He was willing to sacrifice hiu 
self for hJ.1 cotuitry, but he knew he would be injuring t" 
cause by retauiing his position any longer. 

He had been growing feebler and feebler every de 
and his physician had often told him he could not i 
prove while exposed to the excitements of the servicf 
and confined to his flagship. He complimented th< 
officers and crew of the Benlon in the highest uiannerJ 
He had always found them faithful, braye, and true, anc^ 
bad fondly hoped to remain with them until the war y 
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over. That he could not was a cause of great regret; 
but wherever he went, he would bear with him the raem- 
or>' of the Benton and her gallant crew, and, if liis life 
were spared, he would often revert to the scenes he had 
passed among them with mingled feelings of sorrow and 
of pride. The interview was impressive and affecting 
and at the close the Commodore could hardly speak for 
emotion, and the tears, answered by many who were 
present, stole down his thin and pallid cheeks. 

An hour after Ihis the De Soto dropped down to the 
flagship to convey the Flag Officer to Cairo, and he soon 
made his way, with the assistance of Capts. Davis and 
Phelps, to the transport, where he was placed in a chair 
on the guards, looking towards the crew of the Benton, 
who stood, an anxious crowds upon the deck. 

The Connnodore was moved deeply, and was extremely 
nervous, laboring greatly to conceal his agitation; but 
he could not succeed, and he placed a palm leaf, which 
he carried, before his face, to hide the gushing tears. 

As the De Solo moved away the crew pulled off (heir 
cajjs and gave three lolid and hearty cheers, at ^vhich 
(he Flag Officer rose from his chair and said, in an ex- 
cited manner, and in broken accents: "jGod bless yoii 
all, my bra^e companions! I know yru will succeed in 
all you undertake, for such a cause, in such hand.s, can 
not fail. I had hoped to stay with you. I had rather 
died with j'ou than go away; but I go for your good and 
the good of my coimtrj', and I can never forget you — ■ 
never, never. You are as gallant and noble men as ever 
fought in a glorious cause, and I shall remember your 
merits to iny dying day." 

I thought I had seen the Commodore for the last time; 
but after the De Soto was out of sight it was discovered 
the mail had been left beliind, and Capt. Phelps ordered 
the Captain of a tug lying alongside to take the mail, 
and catch the transport by all means. 

A fellow-journalist and myself leaped on board the 
little marine Mercury, and were immediately steaming 
rapidly up the river. 

Faster and faster darted the tug through and against 
the strong currents of the Rlississippi 
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Sixty pounds of steam was al! the boats were allowed 
under ordinary circumstances to carry, but in lo min- 
utes the steam-gauge marked 90. , 

Tlie firemen worked nobly, and the boilers glowed 
anew. The little boat fairly leaped out of the water, 
throwing the white spray above the speeding bow. 

One hundred and 10. 20, 30, declared the steam-gauge, 
but still we seemed to be gaining little on the De Soto. 

"Fire up, boys!" shouted the Captain, "We ha' 
orders to catch that boat, and I'll do it if I blow Ihe tug- 
out of the water." 

Open flew the doors of the furnace, and the coal crackled 
in the blazing fire, and the boilers rang shrilly and omi- 
nously, while the steam-gauge went up to 160. The 
tug trembled in every joint, and radiated heat on every 
side, as we darted through the sweeping tide of the mighty 
river. 

One hundred and seventy — ^and eighty, and ninety pro- 
claimed the steam-gauge; and as we went flj'ing through 
the water the engineer hallooed; "She won't bear much 
more. Something will break soon." 

"Let it break," shouted the Captain, who had over- 
heard the remark. "Our orders are to catch the De Soto, 
and we must do it. Never mind the tug. We'll do our 
part. IE she don't do hers, that's her business." 

We were gaining rapidly on the boat. We saw her 
smoke rising around a bend, and as we sped after her I 
observed we were carrying exactly 200 pounds of steam. 

There was something exciting in the race against time, 
and the spice of danger made it interesting. 

Gods, how hot the tiny craft was! How swift we went! 
She threw out heat as a house on fire. Every joint shook; 
every seam cracked; every square inch throbbed imder 
the high pressure of the chained vapors that seemed 
burning to discharge their painful deaths upon the slen- 
der crew. 

The tug ran like an aqueous grayhound, and while 
we were speculating upon the chances of being blown 
into fragments, we darted through a narrow shute, and 
in less than five minutes we passed out, and were by the 
side of the De Soto. 
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The race was over. The orders had been executed. 

Perhaps more than one person on the tug breatlied 
freer as we ran alongside and delivered the mail. But 
the excitement was gone. The interest was at an end, 
and the tug became an ordinary tug, as the steam-gauge 
fell to 70 a^ain. and danger dwindled awaj', with the 
blue vapor, mto the invisible air. 

While the Captain of the tug was busy on the De Soto 
my companion and myself went into the cabin of the 
boat, and found the Commodore lying exhausted upon a 
sofa. I then noticed for the first time how very pale and 
worn and thin he was. Had he remained another month 
on the Benton I do not think he would ever have left 
her alive. 

As we approached the Comniodore extended liis wasted 
hand. We expressed the hope that he would soon be 
better; that our loss would prove his gain. 

"It is the cause that will be the gainer," answered the 
Flag Officer, feebly. "My life is nothing. My country 
is welcome to so poor an offering at any time; but I can 
not injure our sacred cause by striving to fill a position 
for which illness has unfitted me. My country first; 
myself afterwards." 

So we parted from the gallant Flag Officer, and never 
saw him more. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

NAVAL ENGAGEMENT AT FORT PILLt?W. 

The rebels at Fort Pillow had so often made menaces 
of attack upon the National Flotilla, that no one on board 
believed they had any idea of putting their threats into 
execution. And yet for once they made their words 
good, not allowing their gasconade to end altogether in 
inanity, as it has so often done in the flatulent regions of 
Secessia. 

It had generally been supposed, if the enemy designed 
to engage us. they would take advantage of the night. 
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and endeavor lo surprise us amid the darkness. No one ^ 
imagined the rebels ivould come iip in the face of open 
day and offer us battle; nor do I believe they would have ■ 
done so, had they not learned our jwsition the day befoje. 

When five or six of the enemy's gunboats and two or 
three of his rams appeared, about 7 o'clock on the morn- 
ing of Maj- 10, 1862, above Craighead Point, Ihcy created 
some little astonishment, but no alarm, noi with standing 
we were taken at great disadvantage. \oi one of our I 
boats had anything like a full head of steam, and some of 1 
thetn barely a fire in their boilers. I 

As the Cincinnati, Capt. Roger A. Slcmbel, was about I 
: half a mile above the Point, guarding iwo of the mortars, j 
and the other gunboats were at least a mile and a half I 
still above liim, the rebel gunboat McRea, and three raraS, 
the Van Doni, Webb, and Sumter, immediately steamed I 
toward the solitary guardian, while the remainder of the I 
hostile fleet stopped in the bend near the Tennessee shore 
after firing half a dozen guns. 

It was evident from the beginning that the foe designed 
to make his light with the McRea and the rams, not caring 
to expose his other gunboats to ours. ' 1 

The enemy's gunboats, excepting the McRea, were, as 
they had been rejjresented, tow-boats cut down to the 
boiler deck; their machinery inclosed with iron, with bow 
and siern guns very slenderly, if at all, protected, save by 
bales of coUon piled several feet high both fore and aft. 

The McRea, formerly a schooner, and very fast, was 
about 125 feet long, and a line model. ' Her engines and 
bc-ilers were protected by railway iron; and though it was 
supposed that she had six, seven, or eight guns, only two 
were jjerceptible. 

Her bow and stern were covered with bales of cotton, 
which were also piled up some distance on 't,C- cicck, act- 
i:?g as breaF.tworii.-s, &;:d behind those was a large body of 1 
intaniry and sharpshooters, whose duty it was to pick ofj , 
whomsoever they could on our gunboats. 

The three rams, the Van Dorn, Sumter, and Webb, 
were protected and ironed like tiie McRea, but were smaller 
and lower, being constructed out of tow-boats. The Van 
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Dorn was formidable, having a sharp, strong iron prow 
partially under water, as the McRea and Sumter had, 
that must have proved very effective against the strongest 
vessel. 

The two rams had stern and bow guns, and musketeers 
and riflemen, protected by bales of cotton. 

But two sailors were on the deck of the Cincinnati, 
engaged in washing it, when the McRea, considerably in] 
advance, went steaming rapidly toward her. The alarm' 
was given, and the officers and crew, who were at break- 
fast, were soon at their posts. 

They had no time to get out of the way, but they fired 
their stem guns first, and then a double broadside at her 
without changing her course. The McRea struck her^ 
with great force on the port quarter, knocking a greati 
hole in her, and immediately filling the shell-room with 
water. 

The gunboats were all built with different comi^art- 
nients designed to be water-tight, so that if one of them 
sprang aleak, the others w^ould remain dry. The timber 
iised, however, was green instead of seasoned; and, hav- 
ing shrunk greatly, the filling of one compartment with 
-Water was equivalent to filling them all — a fault of the 
builders to which the disaster to the Cincinnati was owing. 

The McRea now backed off and prepared herself for 
another blow; but before she had started on her return, 
our gunboat had fired her bow guns and another broad- 
,side into her, at a distance of not less than 150 vards. Of 
course, every shot struck her, and some of the cotton- 
bales were displaced; but she did not seem at all disabled. 

By that time the Van Dorn had arrived, and, though 
she was received with several guns, she struck th'* Cin- 
cinnati in the stern, and in less than a minute the McRea 
had conic a second time into collision with our craft, near 
the wheel-house, on the starboard side. 

The Cincinnati was rapidly taking water, and in a very 
unpleasant predicament; and some of the ol!icers fearM 
she would be sunk before the Mound City, Capt. A, H. 
Kilty, which was hastening to her aid, and the Benton, 
Capt. S. L. Phelps, which was drojDping down without 
steam, could come to her assistance. 
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Very soon, however, the Mound City arrived at' Ihe 
immediate scene of action, having been firing vpry accu- 
rately at the three rebel vessels while she was making her 
mile of distance. 

Her shot struck the McRea and Van Dom again and 
again; and as she moved up, the former leveled her long 
guns at the bow, and was on the eve of giving her a raking 
fire, when the gallant Union craft sent a 36-pound shefl 
against the cannon, and completely dismounted 'it. 

The Van Dom now turned her attention to the Mound 
City, leaving the McRea to take care of the Cincinnati, 
which would have been the recipient of a fourth thrust, 
had not the broadside of the Benton caused the enemy to 
veer round and miss her victim. 

On the altered schooner the sliarpshooters were active, 
trying to kill the officers at the same time that they insured 
security for themselves. Their rifles were visibly pro- 
truding between the cotton bale-s, and thrust over their 
tops, and numerous bullets whizzed by the ears of our 
gallant sailors. No human figure, however, tould be 
seen, except the man at the wheel; and Capt, Stembel, 
knowing how much depended on removing him, called 
for a gun, and shot the pilot, who fell apparently dead. 

A few seconds after, the pilot of the Cincinnati hallooed 

out: "There is a d -d scoundrel getting ready to shoot 

you. Captain." 

■ Stembel, who looked up and saw a man pointiiig a gim 
at his head, discharged his own piece and. a pair; of re- 
volvers, and stepped forward to screen himself behind the 
pilot-house. 

He was too late. Before he had half covered his body 
with the intervening object, the rebel sent into his left 
shoulder a ball that passed out of liis throat, about two 
inches under his chin. 

The brave officer, whose principal fault was that he 
exposed himself too recklessly, fell to the deck, and it was 
supposed, at first, he was killed. He was picked up and 
carried below, where he retained his consciousness, and 
every few seconds opened iiis eyes and anxiously inquired 
as to the progress of the battle. His wounds were so 
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serious, however, that he -was not able to resume 
duties for a nuraber of months. 

The Cmciniiati seemed settling; and as Lieut. William 
Hoel bad then succeeded to ihe command, he, under the 
impression ihat the boat would soon be at the bottom of 
the river, addressed ilie crew for a few seconds, telling 
ilicm never to remove the American ensign, but to go 
down with it, if thev must go down, and giving tliree 
cheers for the Stars and Stripes. 

That httle speech, so full of genuine patriotism and 
courage, made thp sailors shout lustily; and then they 
turned away to" their duties, 

The Cincinnati was rolling from side to side, and the 
inexorable TVIcRea was, for the fifth time, running toward 
her. That blow might have been attended with dis- 
astrous consequences; but, as she was speeding to the 
crippled craft, the Benion tired two of her rifled Dahl- 
grens, and one of them passed through the boilers of the 
McRea, which exploded with a tremendous noise, that was 
but faintly heard, hpwevej", above the roar of battle. 

Her deck wa^ observed to rise, while pierciiig shrieks 
rent the air, and a number of persons were seen to leap 
on the cotton-bales, 'and fall back wounded, dj-ing, and 
dead. 

At that momeiit she hauled down her soiled rebel flag, 
and Cajit. Phelps, of tie Benton, ordered his men to fire 
on her no more. The McRea still floated down, and as 
she was turning the point she again hoisted her tattered 
ensign, and disappeared beliind the intervening land. 

After tiije iMcRca liad passed out of sight, and while the 
Van Dorn and another ram called the Sumter were en- 
gaged with the Mound Citj-, the tug Dauntless ran out to 
the Cincinnati, an J towed her to the Tennessee shore. 

Though disabled, the officers of the Cincinnati were still 
disponed to fight, and more desperately than ever, and 
would have sunk in the middle of the Mississippi with 
their brave spirits unconquercd. 

Just before the McKea exploded her boiler. Capt. Stem- 
bel's crew had been prepared for resisting boarders, as it 
was thought some of the enemy 's gunboats or rams would 
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make an attempt of the kind. The sailors were ready 
with revolvers, cutlasses, boarding-pikes, and hand- 
grenades, and unfortunate and summary would have 
been the fate of the rebels if they had made the rash effprt 
The Union crew were very anxious to give the foe a warm 
reception, and a howl of disappointment arose as they 
beheld their last hope of engaging the McRea fade away. 

The Mound City, Capl. A. H. Kiltj-, fought the Van 
Dom and Sumter bravely; the Captain Ijeing on deck all 
the while, and firing at the pilots with a musket. Every 
man on the boat was active and watchful, and it was very 
strange no one was hit by the enemy, es a steady fire of 
rifles was kept up from behind the cotton-bales. 

The Moimd City bore many marks of musket-balls on 
her pilot-house and paddle-boxes, and the officers heard 
the music of the small leaden vocalists more than once in 
close proximity to their imperiled ears. 

Paymaster Gunn — afterwards killed in action up the 
White River — although he Icnew notliing whatever of 
artillery or projectiles, and had no duties to perform in the 
gun-room, seeing two pieces lying idle, induced a couple 
of men to'V>ad them, and pointing the cannon at the Van 
Dom, only a hundred j'ards distant, had the satisfaction 
of planting two shells in the very center of the ram, which 
appeared to do excellent execution. 

The Sumter had struck the Mound City twice with her 
iron prow, but had done her little damage; while the gun- 
boat had riddled the ram, and so alarmed the sharp- 
shooters that they remained silent, cowering behind their 
defenses. The Van Dom finally liad a favorable chance, 
and struck the Mound City with greai force on the bow, 
causing a large leak, which there was no time to 
atteippt to stop. 

The Benton was now near the rams, which were so 
afraid of the flagsliip, knowing her superior strength, 
that they steamed away from her as soon as possible. 
The Benton placed herself between the Van Dorn and 
Sumter, and fired four or five guns at a third ram, which 
was rmming toward the Carondelet, and, striking her 
wheels and machinery, disabled her. 
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That ram, said to be the Webb, began floating off with 
the current, and, as she neared the point, the Benton fired 
two' of her 50-poiind Dahlgrens, and the next minute 
steam was pouring out of e^'ery part of her. 

Soon after one of her boilers exploded, and she was , 
half a wreck as tlie last glimpse was caught of her, pass- j 
ing ihe first fortifications of Pillow. | 

The Van Dorn appeared to bear a particular hatred to 
ihs mortar rafts, which must have annoyed the enemy 
not a little with their perpetual firing over the irremovable 
Craighead. She even paused from her attack bn the 
Mound City, and fired two .'js-pounders at the crew of one 
of the mortars, perforatmg the thin coat of iron as if it had 
bern glass. 

The rebel marines fired a numtrer of shots at the mortar- 
men, and two of the secession officers chnibed on the j 
cotton-bales with muskets, and discharged their pieces, 
biit with no effect. 

The mortar-racn were not to be bullied; so the crew I 
loaded one of the monsters, and sent a 13-inch shell in the .j 
direction of ttie Van Dorn, THe enemy was not ma- 
terially injured, for the bomb coursed off at an angle oi 
45 degrees. 

For four or five minutes the Benton, under the control 
of the cool and skilful pilot. Horace Bigsby. turned sev- 
eral times completely round as on an axis, firing in sus- 
cession her bow, stern, and broadside guns. The rebels 
Iinew her strength — indeed, they had long been ac- 
quainted with the particularities of the flotilla as well as 
we ourselves — aid did not dare to attack her; and a" ehc 
riddled their rams with her guns, they felt they had no 
prospect of success, and at last made an effort to get out "J 
of hami's way, 1 

That they had much difficulty in doing, in consequence 1 
of the condhion of their ma<:hinerj'; and the rams were 
often struck by the Mound City and Benton before they 
could escape. ,The fonner gunboat fairly iouched ihe 
stem of the Van Dorn once, and fired a Dahlgren, whose 
ball passed entirely tlirougli her, and must have proved I 
very destructive to human life. 
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The rebel gunboats in the lead, near the Tennessee 
shore, perceived the danger of their allies, but lacked the 
nerve to go to their assistance, and at last steamed down 
the river, leaving the rams to their fate. 

The Van Dorn, Sumter, and Webb, at last happened 
to strike a favorable current, and passed away from the 
Benttm, which was very unwieldv, and floated toward the 
Point. 

Had our gunboats at the time had more power — by that 
I mean a higher pressure of steam — they would have 
experinced no trouble in conveying the hostile rams to 
Plum Point as prizes. 

The rebel gunboats having fled, and the rams escaped, 
he battle was of course over; no enemy remaining to be 
engaged. 

Cheer after cheer went up from our flotilla as the c nemy, 
one after another, dropped away, and three times three 
arose from the flagship while the last of the rebel rams was 
passing by Craighead Point. 

Onlv three of our gunboats were engaged; but the 
Carontielet, Cajit. Henry .Walke, and the St. Louis, Capt. 
H. Erben, jr., fired a number of shots from their original 
positions off the Arkansas shore; though it was not prob- 
able, at the long range, that they did t-ny material dam- 
age to the foe. 

The action did not occupy more than half an hour, and 
much of it was concealed by the heavy smoke that rested 
like a vast fog upon the river, on the close, hot, blazing 
morning of the engagement. Our skiffs, yawls, and tugs 
were plying here and there, occupied by persons anxious 
to witness the fight, which surprised every one by its 
brevity. Our sailors had counted on a long battle, and 
were therefori disappointed; but the engagement was 
warm while it lasted. 

Oiir success, under tlie circumstances, was very'flatter- 
ing, for it cannot be denied that the attack was well plan- 
ned and matured by the foe, and was at least a partial 
surprise to us. No one on the flotilla had any idea of the 
rebels coming up to engage us. And the Cincinnati did 
not see the McRea or the rams before they had gotten 
some distance above the Point 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

FALL OP MEMPHIS. 

Between 5 and 6 o'clock on the morning of June 6™ 
1862, the most spirited and decisive battle that had oc- 
curred on the Mississippi was fought for the possession 
of Memphis, opposite that city, between five of our 
gunboats, assisted by two of our rams, and eight of the . 
enemy's gunboats. The engagement was witnessed by ■ 
thousands of the citizens, who expected, no doubt, to see 
the Unionists driven from the river, as they had been 
frequently told by Commodore Edward Montgomery 
that he would, when the proper time came, annihilate 
the whole Yankee fleet. 

The fight was a glorious one. Out of eight of the hos- 
tile vessels seven were destroyed, sunk, or captured, 
and but one escaped; while only one of our rams was 
injured, and but two persons were slightly wounded. 

The Union gunboats, five in number, Benton, Cairo. 
Carondelet, Louisville, and St, Louis, and the two rams. 
Queen of the West and the Monarch, left their moorings 
below Paddy's Hen and Chickens — as the group of islands 
five miles above Memphis is called by steamboat men — 
about half-past four in the morning, and slowly steamed 
toward the city. 

The morning was clear and calm, balmy and beautiful; 
and, after passing a bend in the river, we saw the city in 
the distance, reposing very quietly upon the border of 1 
the broad stream that liad poured whatever Memphis had ■] 
of wealth ir.ti her ungrateful lap. 

The river was clear of all craft. Not even a skiff 
skimmed its surface, and the officers of the fleet thought 
we should meet with no opposition to our possession of 
the city. The seamen were very fearful lest that would 
prove true, and prayed, after their peculiar nautical I 
fashion, that the rebel vessels would come out end give ^ 
us fight. 
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After the engagement of the loth of May the gunboat 
crews felt as if that action req uired continuation, and they 
were longing for another battle most anxiouslj'. 

The sailors' orisons seem to be answered. 

The flotilla was just opposite the upper part of the city, 
when the boats of the rebel fleet were seen in a slight 
bend of the river about a mile and a quarter below. 

Our crews cheered lustily at the grateful vision, for 
they knew there was a prospect for a fight, The flotilla 
still steamed leisurely along, and the enemy soon ad- 
vanced towards us. 

Commodore Davis did not wish to bring on an engage- 
ment at so early an hour, preferring that the men should 
eat their breakfast, and thus be qualified to fight belter 
tlian when suffering from physical depletion. He there- 
fore ordered the five vessels under his command to re- 
treat, and the foe, perceiving that, grew evidently em- 
boldened, believing we were anxious to avoid a battle. 

As we retraced our course the enemy followed, and 
in a few minutes the flagship Little Rebel, on which was 
Commodore Montgomery, fired a shot at the Benton, 
which was in the van, without injuring her, and then a 
second and third, with the same effect. 

This braggadocio became intolerable. Commodore 
Da\*is must have so regarded it. for he at once ordered 
an advance, and the Benton, Capt. W. L. Phelps, and 
tiie Louisville, Capt. B. M. Dove, assumed the front ■ 
position, with the Cairo, Capt. Bryant, the Carondelet, 
Capt. Henry Walke, and the St. Louis, Capt. Wilson 
McGunnigle, in the rear. 

The hastile fleet, in addition to the flagship, was com- 
posed of Gen. Beauregard, Gen. Bragg, Jeff Thompson, 
Gen. Lovell, Gen. Price, Sumter, and Gen. Van Dom. 

The Cairo was the first of our boats to discharge a gun 
at the enemy, and followed it up by two more that fell 
Very near the Little Rebel without striking her. 

The Carondelet and Louisville imitated the worthy 
example, and the Lovell and Thompson, Bragg and Price, 
on the other side, took part in the nautical entertain- 
ment, and lent the deep bass of their guns to the warhke 
concert. 
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In less than three minutes both fleets were engagei 
in a most suimated action, and every vessel was thuUi 
dering away to, the hesl of its capacity- The river am"* 
sky seemed to shake beneath tlie roar. 

The boats were gradually approaching nearer each 
other, and were enveloped in such a volume of smoke 
that one could hardly be distinguished from the other, 
except when a fresh, stiff breeze lifted the curtain of 
heavy vapor. 

The engagement continued thus for more. than 20 min- 
utes, and at the end of that time the combatants were 
more than half a mile apart, and were still firing heavily. 

We had "frequently hit iheir boats, but they had not 
touched ours; their gunners being in a state of excite- 
ment or unskillfulncss tliat caused them to entirely wasf 
their ammunition. 

At this juncture, two Cincinnati rams, the Queen 
the West an4 Monarch, appeared about half a mile be: 
hind the flotilla, and the enemy, as soon as he perceived 
them, began to retreat, conscious if he could not sustain 
the attack before, he would be still less able to do it after 
the rams had entered upon the action. 

The Queen of the West darted out at rapid speed ahea<l 
of its companion toward the Beauregard, which fired 
at her opponent four tiroes without striking her once, 
though in one or two instances no more than 200 yards 
distant. 

The rani, nothing disconcerted, ran in boldly, design- 
ing io butt the rebel near the bow, and would have dona 
so, had not the gunboat been so adroitly managed by her 
pilot. The Beauregard moved suddenly to the right 
as the ram passed — the movement was very skillful and 
very opportune for' the enemy — causing the latter to miss 
her aim altogether. 

The ram, finding herself thus foiled, determined to 
test her capacity upon another vessel, and so turned her 
attention to the Gen. Price, and hit her lieavily on the 
wheelhouse before she could get out of the way, tearing 
off a good portion of her side. 

The Bearegard immediately went to the rescue, and 
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was steaming towards -the ram, when the latter rcversedl 
her engines and receded a few yards, causing the gun-l 
boat to collide with the injured Price, and kncick a largefl 
hole in her bow. ■ 

it Such peculiar attention from an ally was unexpected, I 
and more tlian the Price could endure, for she had beenJ 
leaking from her first injury, and now the water poured! 
into her in streams. 1 

< The Beauregard seemed inclined to avenge her own I 
mistake upon the Queen, and before the latter was well I 
aware, struck her a heavy blow upon the side that made I 
her timbers crack, and take water freely. J 

t The water was quite deep at that point, and there was I 
B probability the ram and gunboat would both sink; f 
but, to remove doubt on the subject for one of the pair, I 
the Beauregard was on the point of hitting ihe ram aj 
second time, when the close proximity of the Monarch! 
induced her to look out for her own safety, f 

/ The Beauregard lired several times at the Monarch, ■ 
end struck her once upon the wooden bulwarks, with- 
out producing any particular effect. The Monarch then 
took charge of the Queen and the Price, and towed them 
ashore to prevent them from sinking, though not before 
she had made a large hole in the stern of the Beauregard, 
and rendered her prospect of keeping above water for any ■ 
length of time extremely problematical. "i 

The Beauregard was crippled, but as she was still able I 
to run fairly, and to render obedience to the helmsman, 
she continued to participate in the fight with great ob- 
stinacy. 

During ihe scenes of the action m which t!ie rams had 
taken part, the gunboats had continued firing steadily 
and heavily, the Unionists often hitting the refcls, while 
the latter missed their objects almost invariably. 

The gunboats on both sides, having been separated 
Bomewhat by the rams, came up nearer, again to pay 
their respects to each other, and the cannonading grew 
heavier than it had been at any previous time. The dis- 
tant report of the single guns was lost — they all blended 
togethM in one loud, deafening roar. 
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The Benton was still in the van, and within range of 
the Lovell, when Capt. Phelps thought he wonld try 
one of the 50-pound rifled Parrotts on the foe. 

The conical shell went whizzing out of the long and 
formidable piece into the Lovell, just above her waters 
line, cutting a deep hole in her. 

The Lovell, it was immediately discovered, was leak* 
ing like a sieve, and indeed she was already beginning 
to sink rapidly, and, from appearance, must go down 
very soon. 

Her crew appeared aware of this, for they were seen 
oil the side of the vessel, forgetful of everything but 
their own safety. Self-preservation was their only law 
at that juncture. 

The Lovell was descending lower and lower, and the 
Benton, anxious to save any of the poor fellows that might 
be lanched into the rapid river, prepared her cutter, which, 
in the haste, was twice swamped. 

The seamen were soon in the cutter, however, and 
approaching the doomed gunboat, which had just run 
up a flag of truce, and which, 30 seconds after^ went 
down in 14 fathoms of water. 

At least 25 or 30 of the rebels leaped overboard after 
the accident, with the intention of swimming ashore. 
Some of them succeeded, but the greater part perished 
miserably in the stream. 

The efforts of the loyal seamen to preserve the lives of 
those who had been but a few minutes before their avowed 
and bitter enemies was a beautiful spectacle, and proved 
conclusively the falseness of the charges of inhumanity 
and bloodthristiness which the Secessionists have brought 
against the brave and loyal people of the North, 

From the first inception of the fight the wharfs and 
bluHs of Memphis had been crowded with interested and 
anxious spectators, and as the boats moved down the 
river the throng followed, as if fearful they would lose 
the smallest part of the liighly-exciting battle. The 
people were thus made witnesses of our actions and those 
of the rebels, and were not to be deceived with Mun- 
chausen-like stories, when they bad the facts immediately 
before their eyes. 
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The magnanimity of tjie crew of the Benton must have 
had a salutan- influence upon them, for it proved that 
loyal hearts were as generous as they were brave. , j 

Tlie Little Rebel was leaking more and more rapidly, J 
and, having been struck several additional times with J 
heavy shot, Conmiodore Edward Montgomery doublless I 
began to feel uneasy, and therefore ran the flagship 3 
over to the Arkansas shore, where she was followed by the M 
Carondelet so closely that her officers had no time to burn J 
her, — as was doubtless their intention, — but had ample^J 
leisure to leap on the bank and escape through the woods. ■ 

The Carondelet threw a dozen shells among thetr^es-J 
after I he alarmed fugitives, but did them, in all proba-l 
bility, not the least harm. It is said that Commodore I 
, Montgomery was the first man ashore — be, the truculent I 
boaster and presumptuous braggart, who had ever been M 
threatening to devour the Yankees, and completely de- ■ 
populate the Abolition Morth. I 

.Perhaps he thought, as John B. Floyd said at Donel-S 
son, he could not afford to be taken. W 

The Jeff Thompson was struck a number of tinjeSi ancM 
w-as so severely injured that she also was run to the Ar-B 
Icansas shore, about a mile below the city, and deser;tedfl 
,by her officers and crew, after the manner of the Littlea 
Kebel I 

A shell had set the vessel on fire, but the flames wer^| 
extinguished — or it was thought they were — by some On 
the Union sailors in gigs, and the five uninjured ships aM 
the National fleet continued their pursuit of the Sumter^ 
Gen. Bragg, and Van Dom. ■ 

After the gunboats liad followed the retreating enemyfl 
a mile further, firing steadily, and the rebels replyingj 
though more and more feebly as the chase was extended^ 
. the Sumter's pilot put her head to the Arkansas side, aqi^B 
beaclted her, giving her valiant crow the means of escapifl 
tlurough the wilds and swamps of Uiat classic State. ^ 

The Gen. Bragg liad received a shot through her wheeI-9 
house early in the action, anJ was unable to move abou^l 
very readily, but she contrived to get over the river, thui^ 
furnishing the frightened rebels an upportimity to emt-9 
grate further South. I 
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The Gen. Van Dorn, theonly boat now remaining of the 
rebel fleet, was still steaming toward President's Island, 
three miles below the city. The Cairo and Carondelet 
followed her for two miles, hoping to cripple her with a 
shot, but neither of them succeeded, and they at last gave 
up the pursuit. 

Surely out gallant sailors ought to have been satisfied 
with the brilliant successes of that day. They had placed 
liors de combai seven out of eight of the insurgent vessels, 
and had gained one of the mast brilliant naval victories 
on record, without any loss to themselves worthy of, 
mention. 

While the Union gunboats were on their way to the 
city, they perceived that the Jeff Thompson, lying off the 
Arkansas shore, was on fire again, and the flames were 
pouring out all over her deck. 

The cause of the new conflagration was not positively 
known. Some persons declared that the old flames burst 
out anew, and others that the gunboat was set on fire by 
a party of rebels who returned to the vessel, applying 
the torch after the flotilla had passed down the river. 

The latter opinion was probably correct. The Jeff 
Thompson was blazing higher and higher, and the flaraes 
attracted a crowd of persons to the Tennessee shore, be- 
cause it was supposed she would blow up as soon as the 
fire reached her magazine. 

The gunboat appeared to bum for hours, so much did 
expectation burden time, and the flames were creeping 
down to the water's edge, apparently, and yet no indica- 
tion had been given of an explosion. It was supposed 
that the powder had been removed from the Thompson, 
and a number of persons were turning away disappointed, 
when a tremendous explosion rent the air, and an im- 
mense flame shol up into the radiant morning, while 
hundreds of heaw reports were heard in rapid succes- 
sion half a mile above our heads. 

Those were the shells of the gunboat, which had been 
thrown upward with ignited fuses from the vessel, and 
burst with the tremendous crackling sound that vast 
buildings sometimes give before they fall to the earth ia 
ruins. 
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Looking over to the spot where the Jeff Thompson 
was, we saw nothing but a few black and charred frag- ' 
ments on the water. She liad been Hterally blown to 
atoms. 

The most pleasant relations seemed to exist between 
the Union parties that captured Memphis on the 6th and 
the resident citizens; and it was amusing to observe how 
amiable, and almost fraternal, were the associations be- 
tween the Bohemians from New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, and the journalists of Meqiphis, recently so 
ferociously malignant and bitterly vindictive against the 
Abolition press. 

The Bluff City journalists called upon us daily at the 
flotilla, or at our headquarters in the city, and we talked 
and laughed over the gasconade of the Souths its mighty 
promises and small performances, in a most pleasant man- 
ner. One could have seen ihc New Tork Tribune and the 
Memphis Appeal sitting in pleasant converse at the dirmer- 
table of the Gayoso; the Chicago Tribune and Memphis 
Argus strolling through Court Square, arm-in-arm, and 
the Cincinnati Times and the Memphis Avalanche, for- 
getful of the present, discussing the relative merits of 
Grisi and Gazaniga on the lyric stage. Who, after that, 
could say the joumabsts were not an amiable and a for- 
giving race, and that tlie people of the North and South 
were not a band of brothers? 

If the day of our occupation was not a gala-day in Mem- 
phis, it appeared strangeh' otherwise, It reminded me of 
a Fourth of July I had passed there a few years before, 
except tliat it was far more quiet and orderly. The people ■■ 
stood in knots and groups in the streets, at the corners, J 
before the hotels and restaurants, but were not uneasy | 
or annoyed. 

The negroes lounged listlessly about, and seemed to re- 
gard the whole thing as a pleasant joke, or a glorioui 1 
event — it was diflicult from the expression of theircounr j 
tenances to determine which. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

THE EXPEDITION TJP WHITE RIVER. 

The White River expedition left Memphis, Tenn., 
June, 1S62, for the purpose of ascending that stream as 
far as Jacksonport, 350 miles from the mouth, supplying 
Gen. Curtis 's force with provisions, and capturing the 
transports the rebels were supposed to have stolen and 
concealed there. 

The expedition, which was only partially successful, 
consisted of the iron-clad gunboats Mound City (flagship), 
the St. Louis, the two wooden gimboats Lexington and 
Conestoga; with the tug Spitfire, armed with a 20-pound 
howitzer, and the transports New National, White Cloud, 
and D, Musselman, carrying part of Col. G. N. Fitch's 
46th Ind. regiment, and a large amount of supplies. 

The expedition tarried at the confluence of the Missis- 
sippi from Saturday afternoon until Monday morning, 
and then proceeded cautiously and slowly up the river, 
having heard obstructions had been placed in the water, 
and batleries erected to resist the progress of the fleet. 
The gunboats steamed along — the flagship in advance, 
the St. Louis in her wake, and the wooden boats about 
half a mile behind — all of Monday, without meeting any- 
thing of consequence, or the least exciting occurrence. 

Monday night they anchored in the stream, which, 
though quite deep, is very narrow; being in some places 
no more than 200 yards from bank to bank. 

There are blufi's, or more properly ridges, along the 
river at intervals; and these ridges rise to hights of 30, 
40, and 50 feet, rendering the stream very favorable for 
defense. 

Almost anywhere on the AVhite, a skilled marskman 
could shoot an enemy in the middle of the river, and in 
many places on the opposite bank. 

Capt. Kilty, of the Mound City, had been informed 
that rebel baWeries had been planted near St. Charles, 
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Ark., about 70 miles from the mouth; but, when he 
made that distance, he saW no signs of them. 

However, to obtain as early intelligence of them as pos- 
sible, he began to shell the woods along the banks, wliich, 
in various localities, offered fine opportunities for ambus- 
cade. The St, Louis and Conestoga also threw shells, 
while the Lexington lingered in the rear to guard the 
transports, and to preserve a sharp lookout for the enemy. 

The Union fleet had proceeded something over 80 miles 
up White River, when the vessels were fired upon from a 
battery. on the south side, but so hidden among the trees 
that the officers could hardly determine the spot whence 
the pieces were discharged. 

The guns of the enemy were not very heavj-, sounding 
like 12 and 24-pounders; and subsequent examination 
proved they were such. 

Two of the shots struck the casemates of the St. Louis, 
but glanced off harmless, while most of them passed over 
the deck. 

The Moimd City and St. Louis both fired at the rebel 
batteries, and frequentlj' perceived that their shells fell 
very near, if not inside of, the works. 

After seven or eight minutes, the enemy appeared 
fatigued with his efforts and fired only at intervals, where- 
upon the Mound City pushed on, leaving the first battery 
to the St. Louis and Conestoga, which were throwing 
a few shells at the rebel fortifications at a mile's distance. 

At that place there was a bend in the river, and further 
up a more decided turn toward the south, the general 
course oi the stream being east and west. 

The first battery was opposite the former bend, on the 
top of a ridge, about 50 feet high; and the opinion that 
it Iiad a companion was soon established by a heavy re- 
port from a point half a mile above, the howl of a rovind 
shot across the bow of the Mound Citj-. and the burial of 
the iron missile in the bank on the opposite side. 

A second shot came, but it went wide of the mark, and 
cut off the branches of a tree 200 yards in the rear of the 
vessel. The new ordnance was heavier than that in 
the lower battery; and the flagship promptly proceeded to 
pay her compliments to the loud-voiced stranger. 
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' The Moiind City fired her bow guns twice, and 
her porl gtms, as she steamed up the river a little further 
^oiaking fhc distance between her and the upper battery 
less than half a mile. 

The second fortification was on the same bluff or ridge 
as its fellow, but a little further from the shore, and in a 
southwesterly direction from the flagship, preventing 
its guns from bearing directly- on the Mound City. 

The effect of the flagship's sliots could not be well de- 
termined; but they appeared to be falling where the gun- 
tiers desired, and the cannonade on her part, as well as 
on that of the St. I>ouis, was w^armty kept up for eight or 
10 minutes; less than 20 having elapsed since the firSt 
gun had bean fired from the lower battery. 

In the meantime. Col. Fitch had landed his Hve or 
six hundred men on the southern bank, below tne first 
battery, with the intention of artacking the upper worlfs 
in the rear, and surprising the enemy at his guns, which 
he had no doubt of accomplishing. 

The Colonel was already on the march, and had sig- 
naled the Mound City to cease firing, that his own men 
might not be injured, when an unanticipated accident, of 
the most horrible character, almost entirely destroyed the 
officers and crew of the flagship. 

A large cylindrical shot, with iron flanges on each side, 
known among the rebels as the pigeon-shot, struck the 
casemates on the port side, in the upper pori, near the 
first gun, at an angle of about 90 degrees, passing throiigh 
the casemate and connecting-pipe of the boilers, "killing a 
gunner on the starboard side, and ahghting in the Stew- 
ard's pantry. 

The effect of severing the connecting-pipe may hie 
imagined. 

All the steam of the boilers at once rushed, with a 
shrill, hissing sound, into every part of the gunboat, 
which presented no means for its escape except through 
the port-holes and skylights. 

It was like injecting steam into an air-tight box; and 
when we remember that there were nearly 180 human 
beings below the deck, the ineffable horror of their situ- 
ation may readily be conceived^ 
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The burning steam fairly mowed them down. 
shrieked, and leaped, and writhed with pain. But the 
steam did not pity them; it seemed rather to delight id 
their sufferings, extending its vaporous forture to new 
victims. 

Horrors upon horrors accumulated in that low, square, 
seething, boiling, fiery inclosure, where man endured 
all the fabled agonies of the damned, and yet could not 
die. 

To some, fate was merciful, for they perished at once. 
As many as 45 or 50, Who had stood on the gun-deck a 
few" moments before, with buoyant iiopes and elated 
spirits, lay there in pallid death, imconscious of the pain 
around them, of the terrible moaning and groaning of the 
sufferers. 

It was easy to die, but it was hard to suffer so. And 
many a pain-gleaming eye turned to the scalded corpses 
that strewed the deck, and wondered in agonizing accents 
why heaven had not been so kind to all. 

Oh, the horror of that scene! Oh, the fearful power of 
man to suffer! 

Who that saw what was visible that day can ever for- 
get it? 

As soon as the first shocii had passed, those who had 
not been slain, from full inhalation of the steam, were 
proraj)ted, mad with pain, to leap into tlie rivet to cool 
their' burning bodies. 

The impulse apiieared to seize iipsn all simultaneously, 
and out of the open ports plunged one wretch after 
another, until 70 or 80 were struggling in the water. 

Some were so badly scalded that they coitld not swim, 
and Ihey, most fortunalelj-, were drowned; wliile others, 
refreshed and cooled bj- the river, struck out for the bank, 
as if they had been uninjured. 

At that crisis, when every principle of humanity called 
for aid and succor, the rebels proved themselves worthy 
of the antecedents that had dishonored and disgraced 
them from the beginning of the war. 

Instead of imitating ihe example of generosity and 
magnanimity set tliera by a bi ave and loyal people, strug- 
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gltng Jor tlie preservation of a great and glorious country; ' 
forgetting the heroic conduct shown by our seamen, who 
endeavored, in the gunboat fight off Mempliis, to save the 
lives of the unfortunate crew of the Gen. Lovell when 
she went down — the rebels, most merciless and dastardly, 
made every effort to destroy the poor fellows who, \vith 
agonized bodies, were seeking to reach either the land or ■ 
our vessels. I 

The gunners in the upper battery turned their guns I 
upon the suffering officers and seamen of the Mound City; " 
and Capt. Fry, the commander of the works, ordered his 
sharpshooters to kill every Yankee before he could reach 
the shore, or succor could be brought. 

The devilish enemy needed no second bidding. He 
ran with alacrity down to the boat, and there, under 
cover of the trees, fired muskets and rifles at the wounded 
swimmers with a cool diabolism that a South Sea Islander 
would have blushed to witness. 

Many a brave fellow was killed and sank in the river, 
and others were wounded several times before they ob- 
tained the needful assistance from their loyal friends. 

The Mound City was powerless, and drifting with the 
current. She could not aid them; and the St. Louis was , 
then opiwsite ihe lower fortifications. 

The Conesloga, which was just below the Mound City,.L 
promptly lowered two of her boats, and sent them to save! 
the survivors of the horrible accident. 

No sooner had her gigs been manned, and no sooner 
were the seamen pidling at their oars, on the divine errand 
of mercy, than the upper ij'ork opened its heavy guns J 
upon the succorers of distress. I 

The l.'nion gigs were struck — one in the bow, the other 1 
in the stern; but, strange to say, they were not swamped, ' 
nor were lhe\- prevented from rescuing from the river 
some of the ill-fated crew. 

A tliird boat from the St. Louis was struck with rebel 
shot, and shattered; but none of the inmates were hurt or 
drowned. 

The enemy was stili bent on his demoniac work, and 
would ha\"e fired iiis last cartridge at the defenseless j 
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sailors, had not the brave Indianians. under Col. Fitch, 
succeeded by that time in reaching the rear of the forti- 
fications that Capt. Fry commanded, and arrested the 
fearful ])rogress of dehberate murder. 

The 46th Jnd. nished with a shout and a volley of 
musketry into the hostile works, and then charged with 
bayonets the inhuman foe. 

The rebels were completely taken by surprise. Before 
they had time to throw down their arms, or cry for quarter, 
they were lying in their intrenchments and their hfe- J 
blood ebbing away. 

Some of ihe Secessionists fought with dogged obstinacy! 
against superior numbers, and fell covered with ghastly! 
wounds. Their bravery commands respect, but their 
cruelty must forever dishonor their memory, 

Those of the rebels along the shore who had been firing 
at the Unionists in the water, were soon charged upon by 
the .hidianians, for whom ihey did not wait, but took'to 
flight along the bank toward the village of St. Charles, 

A portion of the insurgents ran to a place above where 
the river had been obstructed, and, jumping into a few 
Email boats they had moored there, crossed the stream 
and disappeared in the woods. 

The rout was complete. The victory was ours! but, 
alas, at what a price! 

The White River by that time began to fall rapidly, and 
on that account the exjiedition returned; the oflicers com- 
manding it having serious apprehensions, if they con- 
tinued up the stream, that their vessels would get agroimd 
and be lost. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE RAM ARKANSAS DEFYING OUR FLEET. 

At the commencement of the siege of Vicksburg, in ■ 
July, 1862, the famous rebel ram and gunboat Arkansas | 
ran down the Yazoo into the Mississippi, and by the 1 
entire Union flotilla. Her intention was to descend the 
river by night, but she was unavoidably delayed. Her 
officers had, of course, been fully informed bj' spies and 
scouts of the situation of Farragut's and Davis's vessels, 
and of the fact itiat they did not have up steam, on ac- 
count of the sickness on the fleet and the excessive heat of 
the weather. 

The famous and formidable gunboat Arkansas, of 
which the enemy had been boasting for months, which 
was run off from Memphis in an unfinished state and 
towed up the Yazoo, was discovered by us on the 15th of 
July — if not to our sorrow, at least to our intense mortifi- 
cation. 

The Arkansas was no myth, as many had begun to 
believe; her strength and power of resistance were no 
idle boast. She did the things of which the foe affirmed 
her callable. She surely bearded the lion in his den — 
the DtJiiglas in his hall. 

Think of her — with 12 guns, running the blockade of 
14 or 15 vessels of war and several armed rams, with more 
than twice an hundred guns! Was it not deHghtfuUy, 
refresliingly daring? 

The jKJwder gunboat Tyler, Capt. William Gwin, and 
the steam ram Queen of the West, Capt. Joseph Ford, 
started at 5 o'clock in the morning on a reconnoissance up 
the Yazoo, designing to go as far as Liverpool Landing, 
65 miles from the mouth, to determine the character of the 
rebel defenses there, and learn, if possible, something of 
the condition of the far-famed Arkansas, claimed by many 
to be equal in impenetrability to the world-renownad 
Merrimac. Another correspondent and myself had made 
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arrangements to go on the expedition, but were a few 
seconds too late; the vessels having started half an hour 
before the appointed time. 

From the best information we had been able to gather . 
on the fleet, it was believed that the rebel gunboat was I 
still unfinished, and lying aground in the Yazoo above j 
tlie blockade, with no probability of making her appear- 
ance during the war, 

The Carondelet, Capt. Henry Walke, accompanied the J 
gimhoat and ram as far as the mouth of Yazoo River, and I 
then took her position, while her two companions as- I 
cended the stream. The latter had not gone more than 
six miles before they discovered a strange-looking craft i 
descending, which they could not make out. It was ^ 
thought she must be a tug; but surely there never was 1 
such a queer tug before. Her appearance was anoma- J 
lous, and glasses were directed toward lier with little | 
advantage. She was moving rapidly down, and the ' 
conclusion was reached that she must be the Arkansas^ \ 
she could be nothing else. 

After that little speculation, the stranger was within \ 
150 yards of the Tyler, and that there miglit be no doubt 1 
of her intentions and character, she fired a large gun at 1 
the gunboat, but did not strike her. The Tyler fired in'f 
return, and was rounding to, to give a broadside to thi 
enemy, but could not do so for lack of time, The foe was 4 
almost at her stem, and discharged two of her guns with J 
their muzzles almost resting against the Union vessel's^ 
side. The Tyler backed for a little distance and fired] 
Several times, giving herself full leisure and opportunity*] 
to perceive her antagonist was a powerfid iron-clad shipfl 
that could every way overmatch her. T 

■ There was no hope of success in such an unequal strug-J 
gle, and Capt, Gwm, a most gallant officer, whose valorfl 
and patriotism had been proved by the severest testa,! 
concluded to save his men, if possible, by out-running tb 
Arkansas. 

The Tyler's bow was soon down stream, and the Arkan-s^ 
sas very little behind her, firing rapidly, and the pursued! 
replying with her stem-guns coolly and regularly. Thi 
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Tyler's shot seemed to have little, if any, effect upon the 
rebel, while the latter's fire was often destructive, entering 
the Unionist's sides, and piercing her timbers, and send- 
ihg showers of splinters over her deck. 

Before the Tyler had reached the mouth of Yazoo 
River, eight of her men were killed, and 17 wounded. 
Five of the sailors' heads were shot entirely off by a single 
ball from the enemy, and the unfortunate fellows fell 
together — a bloody, deformed, and hideous mass of 
quivering death. 

The Queen of the West, seeing the Tyler turn from her 
enemy, and observing that the rebel was a powerful ram 
as well as gunboat, knew it would be useless to attempt 
to butt her adversary, fiesides, as she was under the 
command of the gunboat, and saw her consort avoiding 
the action, she thought it proper to imitate her example. 

The Arkansas had an immense wrought-iron prow or 
beak, weighing several tons — before whicli the little 
wooden ram could have offered no more resistance than 
a paper boat. 

The Tyler and icen passed rapidly out of the Yazoo 
River, to give the fleet in the Mississippi warning of the 
approach of the Arkansas; but as soon as they appeared 
above the bend the cause of their early return was sus- 
pected. The heavy firing had been heard for an hour, 
and as it grew louder and louder, it was evident that our 
vessels must have met a formidable and powerful foe. 

The Carondelet, Capt. Henrj' Walke, saw and knew 
her antagonist at once, but determined to give her battle, 
and she did so in the most gallant style. 

The Union vessel sent several shots against the mailed 
sides of her foe as she advanced, but did her no apparent 
harm. The Arkansas ansvrered with heavy and metallic 
voice, and her responses told fearfully on the valiant 
craft, whose officers, however, were nothing daunted by 
their powerful antagonist. 

Before the third rebel shot, a number of the crew were 
killed and wounded on the Carondelet, which, during a 
spirited engagement of 10 minutes, lost nine men in 
killed, and 22 wounded and three missing. One of the 
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hostile shofs severed some part of her machinery, and, 
causing the steam to escape, so alarmed a portion of the 
crew, that they jumped overboard, to avoid, as they sup- 
jiosed, being scalded to death. 

As soon as Capt. Walke perceived he could not injure 
the Arkansas with his guns, he resolved to board her, and 
gave the order, wliich hardly passed liis lips, when the 
Unionist ran alongside, and a brave band kaped'on the 
narrow deck of the enemy. 

But everything was iron-proof, and tightly closed. 
Only the ports and loop-holes were open for the sharp- 
shooters. After endeavoring in vain to get inside the 
Arkansas, for some minutes, the seamen were forced to 
return, dispirited and chagrined, to their own boat, 

A few more shots were exchanged; when the Arkansas 
made off, and hastened so rapidly down the river, that the 
Caiondelet, in her crippled condition, could not follow 
her. 

Very soon after, the dangerous enemy was seen coming 
with diminished speed towards the fleet; very few of the 
vessels having steam up, and the rams themselves carry- 
ing little more than enough to make head against the cur- 
rent. 'Every officer on the flotilla was anxious to see if the 
Arkansas would have the temerity to attempt running 
by the entire cordon of Union ships. She left them little 
time to doubt. She moved on in a measured and deliber- 
ate manner, and in a direct line. 

As she passed the rams, the Lancaster, with only 60 
pounds of steam, attempted to butt her; but, before she 
could place herself in position to do so, the Arkansas 
fired several limes into her side, wounding several of the 
ram's crew, and exploded her mud-receiver. 

The steam poured out all over the Lancaster, and it 
was thought her boiler had exploded, especially as she 
began drifting down the river. Several tugs and trans- 
ports went to her assistance, and towed her up stream, 
when it was discovered that two of her negro deck hands 
had been killed, six of the men scalded, and two or three 
were missing; the last having been drowned by leaping 
overboard 
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The Arkansas continned her course by the Hartford 
and Richmond, neither of which gave her a broadside, 
though they fired at her repeatedly; passed theOieida,' 
Iroquois, Wissahickon, Cincinnati. Sumter. Bragg, 
Essex, Benton, and all the rest.- They all fired at heV 
' when she was above, as she went down, and when- she was 
below; but, though heavy shot often struck her, they did 
not seem to injure her. Now she had run the gantlet, and 
Was seen tummg (he bend; and soon after she passed 
under the guns of the warer-batteries at Vicksbiu"g, re- 
posing under the shade of the laurels she had so nobly 
won, and welcomed by every true rebel heart in the rebel 
slrongliold. 

The Cincinnati and the Benton in 15 minutes got up 
more steam, and ran down the river, again opening their 
guns upon the batteries and the Arkan.sas, both of which 
replied vigorously. The Benton steamed immediately 
under 'the enemy's guns, and was struck a number of 
times, three of the snots passing into and througli her. 
One of her crew had his head and- a part of his body shot 
off while holding ihe end of a lanyard, and two others 
were so dangerously wounded that the Surgeon had little 
hope of their recovery. 

Xhe Benton was damaged, but not materially. A num- 
ber of the rooms on her gun-deck were completely riddled, 
and a 128-pound shot peissed into her port quarter through 
the Third Master's room, and then through the ctilmary 
department, and finally into the Commodore's cabin, 
where, after destroying a good deal of furniture, it very 
pacifically went to bed, and lay upon the pillow on which 
two hours before the Flag Officer had been peacefully 
reposing. 

Whether the Arliansas was injured or not during the 
fight was then a matter of conjecture; but, since then, I 
have seen the report of Lieut, Isaac N. Brown, command- 
ing the vessel, which states that she was badly cut up, her 
smoke-stack and pilot-house destroyed, and her armor 
frequently perforated. Ten of her crew were killed out- 
right, and 18 men, including three of her officersj were | 
wounded. Those who ran the gauntlet suffered fearfully 1 
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from heat and want of air. Lieut. Brown, who has the 
leputation of a very darings and even reckless man, is re- 
pprted to have said that no consideration under heaven 
would have induced him to try the terrible experiment 
again. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CAPTURE OF THE CORRESPONDENTS. 

Not many weeks ago, when the author dwelt in the 
midst of filfth and miserj-, despair and death; when those 
had been his constant companions for long and weari- 
some months, and dreary seasons that knew no change; 
it seemed as if no other than a jirison-life had been )jis — 
that freedom, beauty, abundance, pleasure, were mere 
ideals of an aspiring soul, and had only shone upon the 
soft landscape of his dearest dreams. 

Even so does the past now shrink before the present. 
The by-gone horrors appear phantasms of the bram amid 
the comforts and the luxuries of metropolitan life. 

As I peer out of the window at the vast and varied 
human tides of Broadway, and hear the hum and roar 
of its mighty throng, and the heavy peals of the passing 
hours from the City Hall clock, the intermediate space 
between two periods of liberty is stricken out. 

The years before and since the war come together like 
the shifted scenes of the theater, shutting from view a 
dark dungeon and its darker recollections. 

As freedom and civilization were once too good, so rebes 
prisons and their painful associations are now too hide- 
ous, to be believed. The existing sensation is the meas- 
ure of the mind, which realizes with difficulty a past 
consciousness of opposite impressions, 

"How happy you must be!" has often been my greeting 
since my arrival witliin our lines; and the expression is 
very natural. 
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If a man who has been a prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy for a long while could c\n\y preserve the remein- 
brance of his surroundings as a criterion for the future, 
his restoration to freedom would be a return to paradise. 

But the truth is, the man changes with his situation. 

He glides so easily and readily into his normal status 
that the abnormal seems at once insupportable. 

Therefore, the Fifth Avenue, the Central Park, the 
Academy of Music, beauty, banquets, diamonds, have no 
special charm. They are the things of course, the every-, i 
day garniture of civihzed existence. 

But the retrospect of not manj- weeks makes us shud- 
der, and wonder at what now appears an impossible 
I^losophy. 

Walked I ever amid those pestilential scenes unmoved? 
Stood 1 ever, calm and steady-voiced, beside all those 
suffering forms? Bore I ever those lieavy burdens, 
physicafand spiritual, so long, ^\iLhout fainting or perish- 
mg on the weary way? 

We know not what we can endure, is as true as truth, 
and is no oftener considered than by the jxrer wTetch 
whom the fortunes of war have consigned to a Southern 
prison. He fmds, after months have passed, iliat he is 
still alive and sane, in spite of starvation, freezing, tyr- ^ 
anny, and isolation, and believes himself of iron mold. 

The scene changes, and liberty and kind fortune dawn 
upon him. Then he looks behind, as the traveler who 
has passed the brink of a precipice in the darkness, and 
shudders while he thinks how narrow has been his escape; 
how horrible would have been his death. 

A few months since I would have relished the coarsest 
food, and deemed it delightful to dwell in the meanest 
hut. Now — so soon does man grow pampered in places 
of purple — the choicest viands tempt me all in vain, and I 
toss with restlessness upon the softest couch. 

An age ago it seems, and yet the almanac tells me it 
was on the night of May 3, 1863, since mv confere, Mr. 
Albert D. Richardson, and Mr. Richard T. Colburn, of 
the World newspaper, with some 32 others, left the head- 
quarters of Gen. Grant at Milliken's Bend, La., to nm the 
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batteries (rf Vickaburg. Warrenton, and Grand .Gulf,-'"* 
where- hostilities had already begun. , i r ^ , ■ 

Tjheexpedii'cjn-rconslstmgofa-eteamtug, theSturges,; 
and two4)arg6s loaded with provisions and bales of hav — i 
was very badly fitted ouf^ the hay -lying loosely about;^ 
where any bursting shell might ignite it, and neither 
buckets, in the ver>- probable event of a conflagration, nor 
small boats as a means of escape, Iiaving been provided. 

In addition to this, the moon was at its full, whereas' , , 
the other batten'-ninning expeditions had gone down on- '. 
dark nights; and, about the time we reached the point of' ' ' 
danjger, was in the zenith of the heavens. The night was 
as light as day. 

As we sat smoking our cigars on the barges, we could 
see every tree on the banks of the mightj' river; and as- 
we neared the peninsula opposite Vicksburg, we could 
observe the different streets and buildings of the city that 
had so long defied the combined power of our army and 
navj'. 

An officer with us liad a bottle of Catawba, and as there j j 
was some probability that; in the storm of sfeofeand shell 
whichaii-aited us, its fiavor might be damaged, we quaffed .^ 
its contents to the speedy downfall of the hostile stiong—, 
bold, and the early, supitfession of fhs rebellion. i - 

Ours was indeeda meiry party; and long shaU I re^ieBi-: 
her the agjeeablcness of the occasion [before cebel gun- 
powder interfered witJi its harmony, i 

There seemed no anxiety among our little band. They 
had all volunteered, and were desirous of an adventure, 
which tliey had in extenso. 

As we neared the hostile stronghold, we Ughted fresh 
cigars; destroyed our private correspondence; settled our 
affairs, in the event of accident, after the Bohemian 
fashion. 

About midnight, or a little after, we were within a mile 
and a half of Vicksburg by the bend of the river, but not 
more than a quarter of that distance in a direct line, and 
directly in range of the heavj' batteries planted for sev- 
eral miles above, below, and in front of the town. 

We were oloving very little faster than the current of 
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the stream; and as we began to round the peninsula, the 
trees on which had all been cut down, to give the enemy 
an open space for the operation of his guns against ap- 

!)roaching vessels, the rebel pickets, who had most need- 
essly and very unwisely been permitted to cross the river 
, and take position on the Louisiana shore, gave the alarm 
by discharging their muskets at us — withcrut detriment 
however — followed by a signal-rocket from the city, and 
the opening of the fiery entertainment to which we had 
invited ourselves on that bright, soft, delicious night of 
Maj-. 

Now the heavy guns opened with their thunderous roar, 
and the first struck one of the barges, as we knew from the 
jar of the boat. "Well done for the rebels," said we, ad- 
miring accuracy of aim even in our foes. 

The truth was. the insurgents had, from various causes, 
never had a fair opportunity on the previous expeditions. 
The night had been dark; the artiller>'men had not been 
on the alert; the guns had not been well trained; the fuses 
had been defective. 

That time, as we subsequently learned, the rebels were 
well prepared. They had, from past experience, obtained 
the exact range, and felt conhdent of blowing any craft 
that made the venture out of the water. Certainly they 
made a good beginning, and we a bad end of it. 

The round-shot howled, and the shells shrieked over 
our heads, and sometimes cut the straw of the hay-bales 
in a manner calculated to give any one not entirely blase 
something of a sensation. 

We tried to count the shots, but they were so rapid as 
to defy our power of enumeration. I had witne^ed a 
number of heavj- bombardments during the war, but had 
hardly known more gunpowder to be burnt in the same 
space of time. 

All along the shore we saw the flashes of the guns. 

The fire seemed to leap out of the strong earthworks 
for at least a mile, and the bright and quiet stars appeared 
to tremble before the bellowing of the scores of batteries. 

Clouds of smoke rose along the river like a dense fog, 
and the water and the atmosphere shook with reverbera- 
tions. 
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Opposite Vicksbiirg the Mississippi is narrow and 
deep, and at the same time was rather low, so that at 
limes we were not more than 300 or 400 yards from the 10- 
inch ^uns. 

It did seem strange our frail vessels, which were struck 
again and again, were not blown to pieces. But the Uttlo 
tug — semi-occasionally we heard its quick, sharp puff — 
passed on and we were yet unharmed. j 

We had now passed the bend of the river just above the 1 
city, where a sand-bar, on which we had been told we | 
would probably strike and ground, was plainly visible, 
and the greatest danger was over. 

Still we moved on, and the rebels, as if disapponited 1 
and enraged, seemed to augment their efforts. 

Faster and heavier the batteries thundered, and louder 
howled the shot and shrieked the shell above, below, 
around. 

Again and again the shells burst over head, and the 
iron fragments fell about tbe little crew; but no groans 
nor cries were heard. We seemed fated to run the gauntlet 
in safety — to go beyond the power of harm. 

For three-quarters of an hour we were under the terrible 
lire, and were near the lower end of the city. 

Another quarter would put us out of danger, for we ' 
had passed the heaviest batteries. 

Still the guns opposite, from above and below, belched | 
forth their iron messengers of death; and the stars blinked , 
and the waters shook, and the sulphurous mist crept like 
3 troop of phantoms along the turbid river. 

Every moment we tho^ight a shot might wreck our 
expedition; but in the occasional pause of the artillery, as 
I have said before, we could detect the rapid puff, pufF, 
puff of the little tug, which was the sure sign that we still 
floated. 

Suddenly a huge crash by our side, of wood and iron. ' 
A deep and heavy and jieculiar report. A rush of steam, 
and a descending shower of cinders and ashes that cov- 
ered our persons. 

We heard the puff of the tug no more; but in its place 
went up a wild yell which we mid often heard in the front 
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of battle — shrill, exultant, savage; so different from the 
deep, manly, generous shout of the L'nion soldiers, that 
we knew at once it was the triumphant acclamation of 
oiu" cruel foe. 

The boiler of the tug had been exploded by a plunging 
shot from one of the upper batteries. The shot was aca- 
dental, but extremely effective. It wrecked our expedi- 
tion at once. After passing through the boiler, the shell 
exploded in the furnaces, throwing the tires upon the 
barges and igniting the loose hay immediately. 

"The play is over," said Richardson; "Hand in your 
checks, boys," exclaimed Colburn; "A change of base for 
the Bohemians," remarked the undersigned; and we 
glanced around, and heard the groans and sharp cries of 
the wounded and the scalded. 

We rushed forward to try and trample out the flames, 
but they rose behind us like fiery serpents, and paled the 
full-orbed moon, and lit up the dark waters of the Stygian 
river far and near. 

The rebels, who had ceased firing for a moment, now 
bent themselves to their g-uns once more, and the iron 
missiles swept over and around us, and several of the 
soldiers on board were wounded by fragments of bursting 
shells. 

'Everyone was now bent on saving himself. A few 
of the privates and some of the tug's crew plunged madly 
overboard, with fragments of the wreck in their hands, 
and in three minutes none but the wounded and the 
journaUstic trio remained on the burning barges. 

We threw the bales of hay into the river for the benefit 
of the wounded and those who could not swim — for we had 
early learned Leander's art — and then arranged our own 
program. 

Richardson went off first on a bale of hay, from which 
a large round-shot, passing near, and dashing a column 
of spray into the air just beyond him, soon displaced his 
corporeality. 

Colburn followed; and I, seeing my field of operations 
hemmed in by rapidly-advancing fire, answered his sum- 
mons, and dived, after divesting myself of all superfiuoi 
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clothing, into the aqueous embrace of the Father of ^ 
Waters. 

Several bales of hay were floating below, but I swam 
to the one nearest Colburn, and there we concluded to get 
beyond the town and pickets, and then, striking out for the 
Louisiana shore, make our way as best we could back to 
the army. 

The rebels had then ceased firing — certainly not for 
humanity's sake, we thought — and the reason was patent 
when we heard the sound of row-locks across the water. 

The chivalrous whippers of women were evidently 
coming to capture us. 

My companion and myself believed if we kept very 
quiet, and floated with our faces only out of the water, we 
would not be discovered. 

A yawl full of armed men passed near us, and we fan- 
cied we would escape. Like the so-called "Confederacy," 
we wanted to be let alone. 

Just as we were internally congratulating ourselves, a 
small boat darted round the corner of the burning barge, 
and we were hauled in by a couple of stalwart fellows, 
after the manner of colossal catfish, without even the 
asking of our leave. 

In 15 minutes we were under guard on shore, where 
we found our coUaboraleur Richardson safe and sound 

iVbOut half our small crew had been killed and wounded, 
and the rest were prisoners, 

lyiore unlucky than the defenders of Thermopylffi — one 
of them reached Sparta to bear the tidings — not one of 
us returned to tell the story. 

We were all reported lost, we learned afterward; though 
Gen. Shennan's humorous comment when apprised that 
three of the Bohemians had been killed — "That's good! 
We'll have dispatches now from hell before breakfast" — 
did not prove a veracious prediction. 

The gifted General's mistake arose from his confused 
topography, The army correspondents do not usually 
date their dispatches at his headquarters. 

The Bohemians lost all their baggage; and I, having 
prepared myself for Byronic exercise, went ashore with 
notiiing on but shirt and pantaloons 
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Barefooted 'was I also,' and I appeared moSt Ibrforhasf j 
walked in company with the others through the riioofilrt 
Streets of the' town. :.''.■> . - >- 

A sudden metamorphosis was ours, from freedom to 
captivity; and we discovered by crossing the fiver we had 
reached another phase of civilization. 

We prisoners formed a sad and droll procession, as we- 
moved across the bayou towards the town. 

A number of the captives were either wounded with 
Iragments of shell or scalded by the steam, and groaned 
and wailed piteousiy as we walked along; wWIe others, 
barefooted, bareheaded, coatless, and begrimed with cin- 
ders and ashes, looked Uke Cliaron's ferrymen on a strike 
for higher wages. 

The author bore a close resemblance to old Time with- 
out his scythe, endeavoring (o rejuvenate himself by hy- 
dropathic treatment. 

All of us, ^ve the poor fellows who^ad been Wounded 
and scalded, were iri the best (if fjpirils; and -i'e rtiarched 
m^rily thtough the streets, chatting' and laughing at bur 
mtsliap — which proved' a farce, so fara^ we tlie unhurt 
were concerned, for it was anescaf)ed tragedy— ^and gayly 
speculating upon what would be the nefxt- turn off orttme. 

The night was exceedingly lovel^; arid 'the moon 
poured down its tranquil radiance, and the' soft' May 
breezes kissed our brow and cheek, while we moved 
through the rebel town closely guarded, as if they pitied 
our condition, and would have consoled us for our ill- 
starred fate. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
OUR IMPRISONMENT AT VICKSBURG. 

One of my journalistic companions, when we werej 
examined by the Provost-Marshal, before whom we wereT 
taken as soon as we were collected on the shore, remarked J 
in a rather pompous and exacting tone: "Captain, we haw 
not slept much for two or three nights past, and we wouldfl 
like to have as comfortable q uarters as you can give us. " 

The officer replied, that they were rather short of aoM 
commodations just then; biit we should have as good as 
the town afforded, 

I can not for the life of me determine how the idea crept 
into my brain; but I fancied that, at least for that night, 
we (the officers and war correspondents) would be given a, 
tolerable lodging-place. 

Were my impressions well founded? We shall see. 

After our examination, we were marched out under 
guard through several streets; and, at last, about dawn, 
were stopped before a dingy iron gate and a dingier brick 
wall, which my recollections of the city tauglit me was 
the jaiL 

There a bell was pulled, and we were admitted into the 
yard by an iU-favored turnkey, who might have been a 
pirate without doing any dishonor to liis physiognomy. 
We soon found he was in harmony with his surroundings. 

The jail-yard was filled with tliieves and malefactors of 
every kind, rebel deserters, and the riff-raff of the pseudo 
Confederacy. They were filthy, ragged, coarse-featured, 
vile-spoken, and every way disgusting. They slept on 
the ground, with very httle, if any covering, and cooked 
their fat bacon on sticks in the fire. 

At least one-quarter of the inclosure was a sink dug 
afx)ut the beginning of the war, and when the May sun 
arose, hot and sultry in that latitude, the odor that per- 
meated the place was most demoralizing, | 

^We trio of Bohemians, who naturally had a love of 



comfort, and even luxiirj', could not help but laugh at 
the delicious locaUty into which we had been thrust, and 
the distinguished consideration with wliich we were re- 
ceived. 

We concluded, if a man took excellent care of himself 
there, he might live five or six days, which was a most un- 
desirable longevity in that fecundity of filth and Paradise 
of perfumes. 

We were all new to prison-life inSecesSia; and many 
things struck us with abhorrence then, which we after- 
wards learned to regard with resignation. Still, it was 
not until some months after my removal to Richmond, 
that I witnessed anything equal to the squalid scenes of 
the Vicksburg jail. 

To complete the delightfulness of the place, I should 
say the ground seemed covered with vermin, and the 
prisoners there swarmed with them. 

We had not at that time grown practical entomologists, 
npr had it become a daily duty to examine our garments 
in quest of insects that tortured us. And hence, what we 
saw, filled us with excessive uneasiness. 

We were afraid to sit down, or even to stand still, lest 
we should be overrun; and so we continued to walk back- 
wards and forwards, with that aimless prison pace that 
subsequently became so familiar. 

Before noon of the 4lh of May, the three correspondents 
and two officers of the 47th Ohio, captured with us, were 
transferred to the Court House, whose dome we had so 
often seen from our camps across the river, and were there 
paroled by Maj. Watts, the regular agent of exchange at 
Vicksburgy then the point of exchange for the West. 

He assured us we would be sent to Richmond, and 
thence North by the first Hag of truce; that the sole reason 
he did not return us to the army from Vicksburg was 
that Gen. Grant had refused to receive paroled prisoners 
from that city. We believed the Major's story, and 
understood our parole as a solemn covenant which the 
rebels and we were mutually bound to observe. 

At the Court House we had fresh air, and a fine view of 
the Mississippi and much of the surrounding country 
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from,the aHHiide of ourpesition. We could see oitrtmns- 
pert*acrt»ss the Louisiana peninsula, and our campSf 
up the river from the courtroom; and we felt not a little 
annoyed that we were captives almost within ntusket- 
rangeof our friends. 

The rebel officers treated us with courtesj-, when they 
learned who we were. Strange to say. not even the name 
of the New York Tribune excited their anger, although 
we had been assured hj- Southern Majors and Colonels 
that if any- of the correspondents of that journal were 
taken, they would be executed by the infuriated soldiers. 

The officers at Vicksburg did not offer to search oaf 
persons, or even ask what we had upon them. ' 

That was not their rule, however, as we learned from' 
a party of men captured after us. Those persons were, 
badly treated, and their money and other valuables stoleai 
— or, in other words, taken, with fair promises, but nevef ■ 
returned. 

The three days we remained in Vicksburg we were 
visited by a great many officers and citizens, \^o showed 
us all tlie courtesy we could have expected^ 

We were even' taken out at night to the headquarters trf 
general officers, to be catechised about the oJDinions of thef 
people of ihe North. respecting the duration of the war; 
what the Ivorth intended to do with the rebels after they 
had been whipped; and, especially, what disposition the 
- Yankees proposed to make of the negroes. 

As we were New^ York journalists, and had been with 
the array from the breaking out of the war, the officers 
attached some weight to our opinions; but if they obtained 
any consolation from our responses, their consolation 
must certainly have appeared to them as a "blessing in 
disguise." 

Some of the citizens who called on us offered to give us 
clothes and lend us money, for which we thankea them, 
but which we did not accept. 

They were of course loyal at heart; and here let me say 
that, ahnost without an exception, during my captivity, I 
found lliat the Southerners who revealed any humanity 
or gencnreity of disposition were Union men; that their ■- 
kindness was in proportion to their fealty to the Republic 
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Secessiomsm, by some means that I will not attempt to 
explain, extinguishes, or at least represses, the better 
qualities of our nature, and develops the worst elements 
of human character, ' 

It is quite possible, of course, for an honorable and up- 
right man to be a rebel; but it is very difficult to find one 
among the enemies of his countrj^ 

The few there are of the honorable exception kind do 
not gravitate to prisons, I will be sworn; for prison at- 
taches in the South are generally men who have been very 
■ little if at all in the field, with tyrannical, brutal, and 
cruel dispositions, and so cowardly withal that they will 
ever use their power harshly when they know they can do 
so with impunity. 

On the whole, we were as politely treated at Vicksburg 
as we had any reason to expect; and we departed thence 
with the idea that the Confederates were not so bad as 
they had been represented — a gross error, which we had 
ample time to correct during the 20 months we enjoyed 
their compulsory hospitality. 

During our brief sojourn in the Southern stronghold, 
we were rather lionized than otherwise. The papers there 
spoke favorably of us, and complimented us upon what 
they were pleased to term our singular fearlessness in 
volunteering without any particular motive to go upon so 
perilous an exjiedition. The editors paid us several 
visits, and indeed we were the recipients of calls every 
hour in the day. 

At our quarters, in the upper part of the Court House, 
we might have been said to be holding informal levees. 
We were certainly regarded with no hide curiosity and 
some degree of admiration, for what the rebel officers 
insisted upon considering our devil-may-care spirit, and 
thorough coniempi for their powerful batteries. 

One morning, having been invited to visit a General up 
town, 1 was coni]ielled to appear in the streets without 
shoes or hose. My feet, which at least were white, and 
looked delicate, attracted the attention of some ladies in 
front of the Court House, as I limped painfully over the 
rough stones; and when I returned, I found they had been 
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kind enough to send me a pair of socks and shoes, though 
I was compelled to buy the latter of the Provost- Marshal, 
who did not inform me they had been given me by the 
generous-hearted woman. 

The Provost pretended, as all the Southerners who 
have the least education do, to be a high-toned gentleman; 
and yet he could stoop to the petty meanness and dis- 
honesty of taking money from a prisoner of war for a pair 
of shoes of which a lady had made him a present. 

'In Vicksburg 1 made some additions to my wardrobe, 
having been "presented" with a dead soldier's cap by the 
jailer, who afterward sent in his bill for the article; and 
having borrowed a common miUtary overcoat frora the 
Assistant Surgeon captured with us. 

So attired, I traveled to Richmond in the uniform of a 
private soldier — the first time I had ever donned a uniform 
— and on such an occasion I must say I was very proud 
to wear the attire that our brave boys had made so hateful 
to rebel eyes, and so honorable in the eyes of the Nation 
and the world 
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CHAPTER XXH. 

AT JACKSON AND ATLANTA. 

On the evening of the 5th of May, the two Ohio officers 
and the Bohemians, with a number of privates, were sent 
to Jackson, Miss., and for two days were treated politely 
in the Marble Yard Prison. 

We were permitted to visit the Appeal office — at last 
accounts the Memphis-Grenada-Jackson-Atlanta-Mont- 
goraery Appeal, very justly styled a moving appeal— 
with whose editors we were personally acquainted before 
the war, and to write notes to our friends in the North 
that we were still among the livings instead of waltzing 
obUviously with the catfish in the turbid eddies at the 
bottcKn of the MtssissippL 
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We had no blankets, and had made no additions to our 
wardrobe, and found it diEScult to sleep in the rude quar- 
ters assigned us, without even a stick of wood for a pillow. 

Still, we were journeying toward freedom, we fondly 
imagined, and couM afford to put up with a few incon- 
veniences. 

The editors of the Appeal and one or two others treated 
us very kindly, lent us money, and gave us such articles 
as we most needed, for which we are still very grateful, 
because friends under such circumstances are friends 
indeed. 

Great excitement prevailed in the Mississippi Capital 
at the time of our arrival, on account of the report that 
Gen. Grant, at the head of his victorious army — he had 
then captured Grand Gulf — was marching on the town. 

At the street corners were knots of excited men, dis- 
cussing the prospects of the future with more feeling than 
logic. To us, who had long been careful observers, it 
was evident they were at a loss what to do; and you can 
imagine we rather enjoyed the trepidation of the rebels. 

We saw a number of vehicles of various kinds loaded 
with household furniture, and men, women, children, and 
black servants, all greatly excited, moving rapidly out 
of town. 

A panic of the most decided kind existed among all 
classes of society; but we had no difficulty in perceiving 
that the negroes of both sexes, young and old, enjoyed 
the quandarj' of their masters and mistresses. 

Whenever we passed, they recognized us as Yankee 
prisoners, and glanced at us with a meaning smile that 
to us was perfectly intelligible. 

The Mayor had put forth a gasconading hand-bill, 
designed as a placebo, which was posted in prominent 
]>arts of the capita), informing the citizens that there was 
not the least cause for alarm; calling the people of Mis- 
sissippi to arms, to rejiel the barbarous invader from the 
soil he polluted with his footsteps, and all that sort oi 
stereotyped rant and braggadocio for which the South has 
ever been famous. 

The bellicose poster, so far as our observation extended, 
did not seem to have the desired effect. 
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If the citizens were flying to anns, they must have con- 
cealed them somewhere in the country, and have been 
making haste in that direction to recover them. They 
were certainly leaving town by all possible routes, and 
by every obtainable means of conveyance. 

The Mayor, I subsequently learned through loyal citi- 
zens of Jackson, was himself a fugitive before the paste 
on his defiant pronimciamiento was fairly drj-. The office 
of the Mississippian, one of the most virulent Secession 
sheets in the whole South, was manifestly disturbed and 
distressed, and not only contemplating, but indulging in, 
an hegira to a safer quarter. 

When we went by the office, there were cases of type on 
the sidewalk ready for instant removal, and the entire 
concern was in a jialpable stale of chaos and confusion. 
Under the existing conditions of affairs we were anxious 
to tarry in Jackson, hoping we might very soon be greeted 
with the music of Grant's guns. 

We had no doubt then our parole would be observed; 
but we preferred recapture to any regular release, and we 
would much rather have rejoined the Union array at once 
than be sent 3,000 or 4,000 miles a roundabout way to 
accomplish the same purpose. 

The rebel officer, a Lieutenant of a Louisiana regiment, 
DO doubt feared our wishes might be realized, and hur- 
ried us away on ilic cars after we had passed two days in 
the town. We had not been placed under guard, the 
officer accompanying us merely as escort, nor were we 
until we reached Atlanta. 

Along the route we had a great many privileges, and 
could have escaped at any time, but having been paroled, 
we considered ourselves bound by our parole, and thought 
our best interest would be served by remaining with our 
escort, and getting to Richmond as speedily as possible. 

When the cars stopped at the station for meals, we re- 
paired to them as if we had been traveling in the North, 
without the least surveillance. 

On the boat, at Selma, we wandered about wherever we 
chose^ as we had done at the village of West Point, Ga., 
and other places. 
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In Montop^iery, w;.e put up at tl^e. Exchange Hgtel, the 
rebel pieutenanl sleeping in a diITereiit,p^rt"of;the h<>iise 
Ifom where we lay; and iu the evening, liayirig stated tliat 
' we would like to bathe in the Alabartia, he ordered a 
Corporal, without arms, to accompany us ,lo the river, and 
show us the best place in the vicinity for our balnea tion. 

On the route we attracted a good deal of atiehtion,. 
.especially at the snial! way-stations; and whenever the 
'cars stopped any time, we were surrounded by persons 
who plied us with, questions, the chief (f{ wliich were those 
put to us at Vicksburg, respecting the disposition we 
would make of the rebels after they were whipped, and of 
the negroes after we had given them their freedom. 

Our responses qiight not have been able; but they were 
certainly ultra, and more calculated, on the whole, to fire 
than to freeze that mucli-talked-of portion of sectional 
anatoniy, the Southern heart. 

The pragmatical fellows who gathered about ^us were 
rejy anxigus to discuss the.niain,qiicstiqn, !th^ causes of 
\h^ war, ^he wrongs of the South,' the, encroachments and 
injustice of the North, and all the siibjects tiiat had,been 
/argued tq death before the secession o(,"Soulh Carolina. 

We told them it was useless to employ logic then; lliat 
bayonets and batteries had supplieil the place of arguthent; 
that the period for reasoning had passed; and that the 
cause of the Republic had been submitted to the arbitra- 
ment of arms. 

They could hardly comprehend that very well; but 
finding we would not revive and refute old and exploded 
arguments, they assured us we never could conquer the 
Sputh; that we would have to kill every man, woman, and 
child before we could subjugate the Confederacy, arid all 
thai quintessence of bosh to which they seem so indis- 
Eolubly wedded. 

We grew weary of talking, at last, and \vei;e"vejy^ de- 
sirous of some kind of privacy, and of enjoying for a.httle 
while the luxury of silence. That we discovered very 
difficult of obtaining. ' ' , 

We could not sit down under the trees as we did at 
Montgomery, where we lay over on Sunday, without 
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gathering a crowd; and the officer with us was at last 
forced to' order peremptorily those resolved on our loqiia- 
ciotis mart^'rdom to let us alone. 

On the 9th of May we reached Atlanta, Ga. The Union 
soldiers were marched off under guard, the rebel Lieu- 
tenant accompanying them, and Iea\'ing us in a sitting ■ 
posture under a tree near the depot 

We sauntered about the city for awhile, answering i 
few questions asked by persons at the doors of the houses 
we passed, and then repaired to the Whitehall streea 
prison, to which the privates had been consigned, to itiJ 
quire of our escort where we should stop, whether at thJ 
Trout House or some other hotel. \ 

Arrived at the prison, the Lieutenant, somewhat to our ■ ' 
surprise, introduced us to Cc'o lel somebody, the Com- 
mandant, who invited us very politely to walk in. 

We did so; the door closed behind us; the key turned in 
the lock with a harsh and grating sound, and we were in J 
close confinement. 

No one \'isiled us during the days we passed there, 
except a most pertinaciously Offensive Hibernian, an 
attache of the prison, who entered every 15 minutes fo 
inquire if we did not want some liquor, or other contrabanii 
article, which he was verj' willing to get if w^e would only 
be kind enough to pay him a "thrifle" for his trouble. 

Learning we did not wish any stimulants, he was very 
anxious to exchange some Treasury notes for rebel cur- 
rency, declaring he knew an ancient Israelite round tlw ■ 
comer who would give more for them than anybody in | 
the city. I 

We gave the Celtic individual some money to get ex- , 
changed, and after trying to cheat us out of it by at least , 
a dozen ingenious manuvers and flagrant falsehoods, he J 
at last succeeded, with the greatest difficulty, and after 1 
the most untiring exertion, he said, in obtaining Si. 75 ; 
of the scrip for Si of our currency. < 

My associate of the Tribune, while we were standing . 
on the platform of the cars, going from Jackson to Meri^ 1 
ian, had had his liat stolen from his head by a South 
Carolina Major moving rapidly by on a train passing in 
an opposite direction 
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Tliat generous and chivalrous act, depriving my com- 
panion or any article of covering, reduced liim to the 
necessity of tying a handkerchief about his head, and of 
subsequently employing the son of Erin as an agent to 
replace his lost hal. 

Various were the assumed or actual expeditions. made 
into the city by our Hibernian custodian to procure a 
bead-covering; and the things he brought .in were gro- 
tesque enough. 

Some of ihem looked like patent hen-coops; some like 
dilapidated coal-scuttles; others like rat-traps on an im- 
proved plan. Mr. Richardson tried them all on, and 
suffered from a severe headache and great denioraliza- 
lion in consequence. 

At last a cotton cap, dirt-color, and amcwphous in shape, 
was obtained — it reminded ine of the head of the woolly 
horse as it would probably appear after it had been struck 
bv lightning — and worn by my friend for many pionths 
after. 

,, Up to tliat time we had traveled, as I have isaid, with a 
Ljeutenafit, merely as escort; but an amiable and a chiv- 
alrous article in the Confederacy — edited, I am almost 
ashamed to say, by two Vermonters who had, been two 
yeais in the South — declaring correspondents the worst 
persons in the anny; that Uiey, and we particularly, 
ought to be hanged; and that they ^the editors) would be 
only too happy to hold one end of tlie rope for our hempen 
accommodation, caused us to be treated somewhat rigor- 
ously, and marched through town, on our way to .the 
depot, under a heavy guard. 

The two Lieutenants under whose escort we had trav- 
eled from Vick,sbiirg to Atlanta did not know much, but 
they were at least respectful and courteous. 

The third Lieutenant, who took charge of us from At- 
lanta, was a coarse, ignorant, brutal fellow, who endeav- 
ored to interest us by telling stories, and to compensate 
himself for his entertainment by begging our knives and 
rings, or any of the few articles we had that attracted his 
fancy. 

At the depot we were not even permitted to purchase a 
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paper; and the Lieuteoant pretended, as did the com- 
mandant of the prison, tliat we were io danger of being 
ipobbed, on atco;mt of tlie odium excited against us by 
the grossly abusive editorial in tlie Confederacy. Whethei ■ 
there was or was not any ground for apprehension, I s 
.unaware; but certainly we feU none; albeit we deemed itJ 
quit* in keeping with tlie generous conduct of the Soutlnl 
emers to mob two or three prisoners of war who were 
entirely unarmed, and therefore at their mercy. 

No one threatened or attempted to harm us at AtlantaJ 
which place we left with no little satisfaction, because wa 
were getting so much nearer, as we fondly thought, to ouj 
freedom. 

Our journey to Riclimond, by way of Knoxville, waa^ 
without accident or excitement. 

We were bored as usual with questions as we stopped * 
at the stations, and greatly fatigued, on reaching what 
was the rebel capital, from riding in box, platform, hog , 
and cattle cars, night ami day, without any opportunity 
pT means of sleeping, and at about as rapid a rate as tVi^t 
of & fow|ioat on. the Erie canal. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE LIBBY PRISON. 

Arrived at Richmond about daylight on the morning J 
.of the i6lh of Maj', the journalistic trio were told that J 
they must become inmates of the notorious Libby Prisos'l 
until the flag-of-truce boat came up, which would be in ft J 
day, or two, when we would be sent North. 1 

. i Wliile we stood in Carey street, near the corner otM 
Twenty-first, the Union officers in the upper part of th^l 
building looked out of the windows, and cried "fresh &^U9 
fresh fishl" with a vigor of tone and an unction that {v 
must say disgusted me to a point of indignation. 

I thought men who could make stupid iests in suc^ all 
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dismal building as the Libby seemed to be, from an ex- 
tefflal view, ought to be kept there for life. 

They cerlaiiiTy looked distiessed enough to be dignified; 
and I was anxious ihc dramatic proprieties should be 
observed. 

Ushered into the ofGcers' quarters, we were loudly 
greeted with "Halloo, Yanks!" and jiUcd with questions 
Concerning the place, mode, and lime of our capture. 

The Libby, though bad enough, was not so bad as I had 
anticipated. The floor was clean and the walls were 
whitewashed; bui I ihotight if I were compelled to remain 
there a month, 1 should die outright. 

How liitle we know of ourselves! I passed i6 months 
in places far worse than that — in rat-holes, and damp 
cellars, and noisome cells; and yei resolved to survive the 
rebellion if I were allowed half a chance. 

What first shocked ine in the Libby more than aught 
else was ihat my felloiv-prisouers, at least once a day, 
thoitjughly examined their garments, for what purpose I 
will not be iutpceiic enough to state — and accompanied 
their researches vriih much profanity and considerable 
phlebotomy. 

A few hours proved the urgent necessity of the custom, 
and from that time until after my escape I made a quo- 
tidian investigation — in which, like a jealous husband, I 
looked for what I feared to find — that never failed to fill 
me with aversion and disgust. 

I envied the Kmperor Julian's indifference on a subject 
which no man less great tlian he could possibly feel. 

The fact, too, that the prisoners were obliged to cook 
such little food as they could procure, wash dishes, clean 
floors, and do the general work of scullions, and all under 
the most adverse circumstances, rendered me a ver\' rebel- 
lious loyalist; and, in connection with a system not yet 
fully recovered from an attack of intermittent fever in the 
Louisiana swamps, ]irostvated me, before two days were 
over, on the bare floor, with flaming blood and a burning 
brdin. 

Sickness was somewliat new to me, and sickness there 
was a sensation one would not care to have repeated. 
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I am not much given (o sentiment; but those dreary 
walls and hard floors, that roi^h fare and desolate cap- 
tivity, suggested their opposites, and brought to mind soft 
couches and softer hands, sweet voices and cooling drafts) ' 
thoughts of the beautiful and memories of sympathy, i 
that were a torment and a torture there, i 

"Sick and in prison, and you visited me not." I found i 
a meaning in those simple words I had not before dis- | 
covered, and felt in ray inmost soul how dreadful an accu- ' 
sation that would be against a heart that had ever as- * 
sumed to love, i 

On the 2ist of May, the truce-boat reached City Point,-] 
and on the day following all the persons captured on ourfl 
expedition were sent off, except myself and my confere of | 
the New York Tributie. The enemy kept faith with them, .' 
and broke it with us; evidently believing that Tribune I 
men had no rights he was bound to respect. ] 

Commissioner Quid, wlien asked by our journalistic | 
friend if he did not design releasing us also, replied, with 
as many oaths as Hector McTurk, that we were the veiy' ' 
men he wanted and intended to keep; that he would hold , 
us until a certain fabulous number of innocent Confed- i 
erates in Northern bastiles were set free; and vaguelyjj 
intimated that we should stay in prison until skatingj 
became a popular amusement in the bottomless pit. ^1 

When my collaborateur and I were informed of thatl 
shameful violation of faith, we knew our case was hope-; J 
less; that the Tribune correspondents were in for the war; iJ 
that no substitutes could be obtained, and that no self* I 
sacrificing and intelligent contrabands need apply. I 

Subsequently, desirous of obtaining some official repu- 1 
diation of our paroles, we put them in the hands of an I 
attorney, and stated our case to him. He declared we, 1 
were imjuatly detained; tliatnoprisonerregularly paroled, J 
as we were, had ever before been held; but that, as we be- J 
longed to the Tribune, he could do nothing for us. , 1 

Nor could he. Ould, with the imbounded effrontery j 
and superlative falsification tliat characterized him eve^' I 
above other rebels, declared Maj. Watts had no right td J 
parole us, and if he had had the right, he (Ould) would j 
have possessed the authority to revoke the parole m 
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Eminent descendant ol Ananias, IHie "Ferdinand of 
Arragon, he only values a promise for the pleasure he 
experiences in breaking it. , ' 

TricUstcr, hyix>crile, and liar, he represents tach char- 
acter so Well that it is impossible to determine in which lie 
excels; nor has he in any one of (hem any equal but him- 
self. 

He is one of the lo\idesl mouthers about chivalry and 
honor in the American gascony; and yet the only idea he 
can give of cither of those tnuch-abused terms is by prac- 
ticing their opposite.?. 

When our case was referred to the Southern Secretary 
of War, in an unanswerable memorial, the following 
October — that we might have all the official evidence pos- 
sible of ihe perfidy of the rebels^Mr. Seddon's sole answer 
was our consignment to the Salisbury (N. C.) peniten- 
tiary, as general hostages for the good conduct of the 
Govemmcit, 

Wlioevcr heard of making a pair of individuals hos- 
tages for the conduct of a Nation? Of course, the thing 
was a farce. The rebels only used that form that they 
ml^ht retain us to the end of the war. 

Tliey might as well have held a box of sardines for the 
preservation of the morab of Sardinia; and they knew it; 
but they employed the pbrase with all seriousness, and 
packed us off to Salisbury accordingly. 

I mention these circumstances to show the animus of 
the Richmond authorities toward the Tribujie men, and, 
if I must be entirely candid, out of pride at the high, but, 
I hope, de,?crved compliment they paid us. 

Never during the war have I known of another instance 
in which prisoners have been held, as we were, who had 
been paroled regularly by an accredited agent of exchange 
at a regular point of exchange. 

For the most honorable exception made in our favor, I 
feel thankful to the rebels, generally and individually. 

Their whole hislorv- is one of inhumanity, and their 
name is perfidy; yet are they prolific of excuses and ex- 
planations for their perfidious conduct, as may be seen 
by a single instance. 
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MTien I asked Maj. Thomas P. Turner, the Comniand- 
ant, if he was aware we were paroled, and had the paroles , i 
in our pockets — "Oh, that makes no difference," he re- | ' 
plied; "j'our paroles do not go into cfFed until after ypii. j 
are on the truce-boat. " 1 

"What in heaven's name do we want of ]3aroles wherti 
we are on the truce-boat?" inquired I, "That is like tell- 
ing: a criminal sentenced to e xecution.lhat he is pardoned, ; 
but that he is not to be benefited bj' his pardon until after I 
he has been hanged an hour." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
LIBBY PRISON. 

When we first reached the Libby, not more than 70I 
or 80 officers were confined there, mostly prisoners taken 
at Chancellorsvillc; but on the afternoon of the day of 
our arrival, Col. A. B. Streight and his command joined 
us; and in a day or two more, Capt, George Brown; (rf' 
the gunboat Indiauola, and his officers, were added to th"' 
number, making about 175 in all. All of us lelt very 
gloomy, at least; but we l:ept up a cheerful exterior, and 
endeavored to make the best of our very obnoxious sur- 
roundings, 

About the 1st of June, the Chanrellorsvitle and naval 
captives were released. I remember the latter were ', 
quite demonstrative over the prospect of ihcir return to-' 
freedom; so much so that 1 expressed to my confrere.' 
my surprise at their lack of seif-disciplire. "You must | 
remember, Junius, they have been prisoners for three 1 
months," was his answer; and, on reflection, I ceased to \ 
marvel at their display of excessive joy. 

Three months in prison! What an age it seemedl I;*! 
did not believe 1 could endure close confinement so long'f 
as that. I supposed I must die perforce before a similar 
period had elapsed. How little do we know ourselve; 
least of all, what we can bear of trial and of suffering. ^ 
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The .loss of my freedom a^id the uncertainty qf its res- 
toratjoq, with the close atmosphere and. the hateful 
surroundings of the prison, were, as I hav? said, toa 
much for me. My system gave way, and ere a week , 
had passed I was prostrate on the floor with a raging- 
fever Those who felt any interest in me became alarm- 
ed, thinjiing 1 would die in that wretched place. I did 
not phare their apprehensions. My opposition was 
excited, and I determined to live if I .could, and part with 
my soul u;ider better auspices. 

Through eight weeks I suffered, and yet took no med- 
icine; trusting to the best of physicians, nature, for my 
healing. 

I was cured at last in an unexpected, but most agree- 
able way. 

We were all anxious about Vicksburg, hearing, as we 
did through the Richmod papers, that Johnston was 
besieging Grant in turn, and would soon have him be- 
tween two hostile armies, - 

On the afternoon of July Sth, while I lay tossing with 
isv^r on my blankets in the hot, confined,, unwholesome 
aV-iosphere of the prisop, a negro came up stairs and 
told us Vicksburg was in our hands. The effect was 
instantaneous with me. ■ ■ 

No cordial of Zanoni's could better have done its ther- 
apeutic errand- 

I rose at once, and joined in a tremendous chorus of 
the "Star Spangled Banner," wliich made the air vibrate, 
and, pouring out into the street, caused one of the rebel 
officers below to say; "Do you hear that? Those d—d 
Yankees must have got the news." 

That news, so glorious, proved more potent than an 
Arabian philter. I had no fever nor ailment of any kind 
for many a long month after. 

The fall of Vicksburg gave me a new lease of life, and 
strengthened the hearts of the Union prisoners to endure, 
like the blast of a defiant bugle in the hour of defeat. 

That was a happy evening for us, even in prison. We 
all said we could afford to be captives as long as the 
rebels were soundly whipped; and not a few declared 
the fall of Vicksburg worth 12 months of freedom, 
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We sat up till midnight, and awoke the echoes of that 
quarter of Richmond with the most vociferous singing ! 
of National airs, not forgetting "John Brown's Body," 
which was especially obnoxious to the rebels, and there* 
fore particularly agreeable to us. 

We could hear the insurgent officers swearing beneath I 
our windows in the pauses of silence; but their curses J 
were music to our ears, and «e chanted louder and morq 
defiant!;' than before. 

Though the Libby, materially considered, was thi 
least bad prison of the seven in which I was confined i 
the South, it seemed often that I must die or grow insane 4 
there. We had a few books, but I could not read, and I J 
was afraid to think any more than I could avoid, for' I 
thought became brooding, and brooding misery and f 
despair. I 

When the fever was not upon me, 1 tried every wdy ^ 
to dissipate the dark and haunting fancies, the desolate 1 
and despondent feelings, that crowded upon my brairi i 
and heart., i tried tobacco for consolation, and, lighting 1 
a common clay pipe, I would pace the floor for hours, to 1 
and fro, in company with some of the officers, talking p| 1 
the past and speculating on the future. Ho>v we^iy 1 
and monotonous was that walk over that wide prison I 
floor! How it grew into and became a, part of my life! J 

My blood leaj^d and my soul sickened when 1 stared 1 
into the unborn days, and saw no one through which the I 
light of liberty streamed. Weary, worn, restless, I often I 
pressed my pale face against the window-bars and gazed' I 
across the river, to the south, at the green slopes and cool,f 
forests, that seemed so sweet and refreshing and delicious J 
in the distance. To walk there appeared like Paradise; J 
for there was no restraint, no compulsion. How I longed I 
for the magic tapestry in the Arabian tale, which could I 
transport nie where I willed! I 

At last I began, by slow degrees, to accustom myself I 
to my unnatural situation. 1 reflected on all the philo | 
sophic theories I had entertained, on all the stoical prin- J 
ciples I had tried to cultivate, and determined to steel ] 
myself to the necessities of the occasion. The determina- < 
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tion brought its fruit. Will bountifully repaid rae for 
its exercise. I found, after a few weeks, I could read, 
and reading was a great consolation. It aided me to 
strangle the pangful hours; to prevent constant introspec- 
tion; to turn back the surging tide that threatened at 
times to deprive me of reason. 

All the day, when I was not compelled to be in the 
kitchen, I stretched myself on my blankets near the win- 
dow, and strove to forget myself in the pages before me. 
I could do that but partially; yet it was a great relief, 
and I was very thankful I liad early fonned the habit of 
seeking society in books. After dark we had no lights, 
unless a small lallow candle, which we were compelled to 
extinguish at 9 o'clock, could be called so: and then a 
few of us would get together, and talk far into the night. 

Fortunately for nie, I slept well at that period, and real- 
ized in dreams what fortune denied me. Every niglit 
I was free. The body could he impri.soned, but the rebels 
could not fetter the spirit. That returned to the dear 
old North, and dwelt during the sweet hours of slumber 
^mid the scenes it once had loved. So much did 1 dream 
of freedom, that, at last, I lost all faith in my visions of 
the night, knowing they were delusions even while I was 
under their influence. 

When I fancied myself in converse with my intimates 
sitting at a luxurious board; surrounded by objects of 
beauty; joyous amid the joyful, it was most painful to 
awake and behold the familiar beams above my head, 
and the rafters of the roof, and the hateful walls of the 
Libbj'. I had suffered in that way so often that my 
reason would no longer succumb to my imagination; and 
when pleasant and sympathetic voices seemed to fall upon 
my ear, I knew they were recollections, not realizations, 
the reflected desires of my own, not the outpouring of 
another heart. ^ 

As prisoners gathered to the Libby, as they did from 
Winchester and Gettysburg, greater efforts were made 
for passing the time resignedly and profitably. Classes 
in Latin, French, and German were established; books 
were procured in quantities in the city; debating socje- 
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ties were formed, and manuscript papers begun. 1 con- 
fess I had not die heart, nor was I in the mental condition, I 
to take advaritage of those meajis to lighten tlie burdens | 
of confinement; but my collaborateur, Mr. Richardson, ( 
recreated himself frequently in the debating society, and 1 
became the most prominent of its members; drawing thej 
officers largely whenever it was known he would ] 
ticipate in the discussion. 

Reading, smoking, talking, scrubbing, walking an^ 
cooking made up my sleri<^r existence in the Libby.T 
Many of the officers were gentlemen, of intellect,' culture, 
taste, and breeding; but some, unfortunately, were so ' 
destitute of dignity and manners that we were compelled | 
to blush for them when proitiinent rebels, either in raili- i 
tary or civil life, were brought inlo the prison, as they i 
frequently we^, by Major — then Captain — Thomas P. J 
Turner, ComniaJidarit— to see the .collection of Yankee cu- I 
riosities. The rebels would walk about; the rociras very j 
much as if th^ l\ere in a; zoological g'arde;), and thiS "j 
General, that Colonel, W that Major, was aainted out as 1 
would be a Bengal liger,"! an Af lacan giraffe, or a Polar j 
bear. -V „ t j 

Cot. Streight, while we were in" the Libby, was the j 
principal lion. ;'■ The; Riclmiond papers had abused hir6 | 
so much, though fot what reason it was impossible toi 
conjecture, that they had rendered him famous. He 4 
had failed on his raid, through lack of fresh animals, to J 
strike the enemy the severe blow he had intended, butj 
he was Jjiated as heartily as if he had been altogether suc-f 
cessful. The liatred of the "chivalry" disturbed himl 
very little, however; indeed, I am quite confident he en- J 
joyed it; and hated them back witli an intensity thatl 
must have left some margin in his favor. 1 

Of course, the Tribune correspondents had their shatel 
.of attention, and were occa^onally exhibited among the J 
Northern monstrosities. .Had we been statues we couldif 
not have been more frozen aiVd fornjal to the hostile visitmaJ 
or the attaches of the prison. We never spoke to anyj 
of them, save in the way of business inquiry, unle 
we were addressed, and ihen briefly and pertinently { 
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possible. They generally knew our status, antecedents, 
and opinions — and if they did not they could easily have 
discovered them — and therefore questioned us very little 
respecting our views and expectations. We were freed 
from the perpetvtal annoyances to which we had been 
subjected on the way to Richmond, and we profoundly 
appreciated the relief. 

Various were the methods the officers adopted to pass 
the time. Those of a lymphatic temperament slept about 
15 or l8 hours out of the 24. Those of a very nervous 
and active mental organization played cards — poker, 
eucher and whist — checkers and backgammon; wrestled, 
romped and skylarked — as the sailors term it — read and 
talked about past campaigns and future prospects; crush- 
ing the rebellion, and settling the affairs of the Nation, 
every few hours of the day. 

The weather was very warm and sultry, and in the 
prison, of course, extremely close and sometimes stifling. 
We were accustomed, consequently, to wear as few clothes 
ai possible, but went around in nothing but drawers 
and shirt, without shoes, and, sometimes, even with less 
attire. Fortunately, there was a bathing -tub in our quar- 
ters, and somebody was in it all the while. At any hour 
of the night we could hear the water running, and the 
splashing and plunging of the aqueous enjoyers. 

No doubt that had much to do with our health, which, 
contrary to all expectation, was quite good throughout 
the Summer. There were few deaths during the four 
months of my incarceration, and not much serious illness. 
Very strange it was so, when we remember how impure 
and vitiated the atmosphere was, and how little care and 
comfort we could obtain when once sick. 

During the Midsummer some of us profited by a ladder 
leading to the roof of the building, by which the subordi- 
nates of the prison ascended for the purpose of raising 
and taking down the "Confe<ierate" flag that flew every 
day over the Libby. When we went to the hole cut in 
the roof for ventilation, and placed our faces over it, the 
air from below was so corrupt, heated, and steam-like, 
as to almost suffocate us; and yet in that atmosphere we 
were forced to hve, and breathe, and have our being. 
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When it was discovered that we wtre obtainmg 
fresh air after sunset upon the roof, our cruel custodiaas 
ordered us down, and threaiened to punish U8 severely 
and close the ai}erlure for ventilation if we persisted m 
going up there. They even did fasten down the sky- 
light for a fortnight, at the most torrid season of the year, 
because some unfortunate had disobeyed orders. 

That was a fair specimen of the cruelty of our keepers. 
We did no harm on the roof; no one could even see us 
there from the town; and yet the\- would not permit us 
to enjoy the blueness of the sky and the genial air of the 
evening, when they knew we were gasping and panting 
in our mephitic quarters for the very thing they denied us. 

Shame, shame, upon such inexcusable barbarity, such 
motiveless cruelty! 

■ Soon after our arrival in Richmond, a paragraph was 
copied from the Tribune into the papers there, speaking 
of Maj. Turner as the "infernal brute that commanded 
the Libby." At that time Turner had not revealed him- 
self, and I supposed the denunciatiou unmerited. One' 
day, in conversation witli the Major on this subject, he' 
remarked, that if he were caught in New York he would 
probably be hangt^d. I told him I thought not; that he 
had no doubt been misrepresented, as I believed then he 
had. Subsequently I learned better; and now I indorse 
the paragraph in question most fully and cordially. 

I think if justice were meted out to Maj. Turner, he 
would be executed summarily, and that the prison in- 
spector, one Richard Turner — no relative of the Com- 
mandant's, but formerly a Baltimore blackguard, and 
aspirant for the honors of Plug-uglyism — and a little 
puppy named Ross, once a resident of New York, would 
share his fate. They did everything in their power to 
persecute prisoners, and richly deserve death at the hands 
of those they treated so cruelly, Maj. Turner did not 
do harsh things himself, so far as I knew; he was too 
politic for that; but he permitted them to be done, and 
IS, of course, responsible for the outrages, and they were 
many, practiced upon the captives under his charge. 

Speaking of him. he was guilty of a very smallj but 
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entJBely characteristic meanness (owards us. When Mr. 
Colburn of the World was released, he very, kindly left 
$50 in Treasury notes ivith Maj. Norris for our use, as 
we were Jikely to reraain in durance fot an indefinite 
period. Maj. Norris handed the amount to Maj. Tumer,- 
who informed us there were S50 in "Confederate" currency 
in his office to our credit. 1 told him Mr, Colburn had 
agreed to leave us the sum in our money, which, as he 
was aware, was worth far more than the issues of the 
South. The Major replied, somewhat nervously, that the 
notes handed to him were "Confederate," and that was 
all he knew ahout it. He simply told a deliberate false- 
hood for the purpose of cheating us out of a few dollars. 

During our confinement at the Libby, Capts. Fhnn 
and Sawyer were selected by lot to he executed, in retalia- 
tion for two Kentuckians whom Gen. Burnside had caused 
to be shot for recruiting within our lines. 

Well do I remember the morning — it was during the 
latter part of, June, I think-r-the Captains were called out 
of their quarters. They hurried .down stairs gayly, and 
even bisisterously, supposing they were tp he paroled. 
They were taken into a vacant room on the lowcf floor of 
th« faison, formed in' a hollow square, and there informed, 
solemnly and impressively> by M^j. T^umer — even he 
seemed moved onthe occasion^— that he had a very pain- 
ful duty to perform, at the same time rea(^ing an order 
from Gen. Winder to select two of the officers 'present for 
immediate execution. 

Imagine the sensations of the Captains — some 50 in 
number — at that moment! What a terrible reaction must 
have followed! What an icy chill of horror must that 
announcement have struck to their hearts, swelling a few 
minutes before with the hope of early restoration to free- 
dom. 

It was not the fear of death that blanched so many war- 
worn cheeks, and shook so many brave hearts; it was the 
suddenness, the horror of tlie idea — the cold, deliberate 
determination, by lot, of a violent death to two of their 
innocent companions-in-arms. 

One of our Chaplains was requested to draw the names 
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that had been written on slips of -paper and thrown into a, 
boSj and the first two weie to be the victinis. One might ■ 
have heard the fall of a rose-leaf at lliat awful moment. 
Every breath seemed suspended; every heart bursting 
with its pulsation. Eyes kindled with burning anxiety ' 
and lips quivered with suppressed emotion. Fearful 
scene! who can forget it? 

The names ware drawn and announced; and that 
hollow square took a long brealli that was audible in 
the painfully silent room. The selecfed Captains did not 
change countenance. They were jrale before; but they 
turned no paler. Their mouth.s closed more firmly, as tf 
they were summoning the resolution of brave men to die 
bravely, and they walked mournfullj-, though sliently, 
away. 

Thej' were taken before General Winder — I am very 
glad he is dead — who abused thcni sliamefuUy when he 
knew they beheved they had only a few days, perhaps 
hours, to live— ^and thence removed to the subterranean , 
dungeons of the Libby. Even.' one knows how General » 
Lee, the son of Robert E. Lee, and Captain Winder were - 
made hostages for Flinn and Sawyer, and how tl\e rebel 
authorities finally released the chosen victims, although 
the Richmond papers clamored for their blood, and bitterly 
denounced Jefferson Davis because he did not dare to 
execute them. -As I told them they would, the very day i 
of their allotment, they obtained their freedom long before 
the Tribune correspondents; and yet their position was 
by no means pleasant. The rebels were growing des- 
perate even then; and it was not unreasonable to suppose 
they might attempt the inauguration of a bloody retalia- 
tion in the hope of compelling what they had otherwise 
failed to secure, the interference of European powers for 
the sake of humanity. 

The day of the drawing was a gloomy one in the Libby. 
We all felt if the Captains were executed, that no one was 
safe; that retaliation once begun, no one could say where 
it would end, 

Mr. Richardson and myself knew our prospects would 
be unusually brilliant for sudden removal from the terres- 
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._S1 ball if the execution of prisoners once became the 
fashion; and we discussed with a grim kind of humor the 
sensations we would possibly exjierience when we were 
led out to be shot or hanged. I expressed a decided parti- 
ality for shooting, as more militarj', genteel and dramatic; 
and denounced hanging as an undignified and imgentle- 
manly mode of exit even out of rebeldom. I remembered 
what a strong bias I had always had against the gallows, 
and began to believe that the early developed feeling was 
a premonition of my fate. I lost no sleep, however, over 
the matter. I had as much as I could do to live there, 
anyhow, and concluded, if I had to stay in Southern 
prisons for many months, hanging might not be so bad, 
after all. 

On the 2d of September, 1863, we were transferred from 
the Libby to Castle Thunder — a movement we by no 
means relished, as the reputation of the Castle was ex- 
tremely bad even in Richmond — but of which, of course, 
we would have been too proud to complain, even if com- 
plaining had been of any advantage. 

To leave the officers with whom we had been for four 
months, and among whom we had many warm friends,' 
was a sore trial, especially when we were going to a place 
where the worst class of prisoners were kept; but we 
bundled up our blankets, shook hands with hundreds of 
men whose countenances we could not recognize in the 
crowd, and hurried down stairs into Carey street, to gaze 
at the pallid faces peering at us through the bars, and 
wishing us good fortune wherever we might go. 

The Libby, as I have said, was the most endurable 
prison of which we were inmates; and I may here state 
that our officers were in every way better treated than any 
other class of prisoners. Indeed, they can have little idea 
of the sufferings of captives in the South, judging by their 
own experience. Citizens who were held in another part 
of the Libby, while we were there, were most inhumanly 
treated; they were not allowed to purchase anything, 
though their rations were so short that they were con- 
stantly hungry, and we, in the officers' quarters, supplied 
them surreptitiously with bread and a few of the common 
a Bi 
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necessities of txistencc, which they devoured like iamish- 
ing men. > ' 

The Soutlicniers have such love of approbation, and 
draw the line so markedly between gentlemen and com- 
moners, that they liesitate to show to the officers, supposed 
hy the army regulations to be of a different racefrom the 
privates, the worst side of their character. Beyond the 
l)elty tyranny, stipsrciliousness and generally offensive 
bearing of ihe'pffitiats at the Libby, we had. during Oiu: 
stay, little to comiilain of, at least compared - to what we 
saw and siilTered elsewhere in Secessia. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE KITCHEN CABINET AT^ THE LIBBY. 

Before my capture, I had imagined ai] manner of re- 
pulsive surrpundings and annoying incidents in rebel 
prison; but I had supposed that war captiyea were at ' 
least alloived f|Ull leisure, as some compensation for the , 
loss of freedovn. . ... 

When I. reached tlie Libhy Prison 1 was surprised and i 
exceedingly indignant to learn that it was the duty of i 
the officers, the correspondents of the Tribune included, 
to clean their own quarters and prepare their own food. 

That seemed an outrage upon propriety, designed to 
degrade gentlemen by association, education and pro- 
f.e8sion to the ranks of cooks and sculhons, and filled me 
with a violently insurgent spirit. 

When I came to reflect, however, that what we did was 
for our own good; that we preserved our health and in- 
sm-ed our comparative comfort by attending to those 
really menial offices, I grew reasonably resigned. 

Subsequently, when I burst into an expression of anger 
and disgust to the Conunandant of the Libby one day, he 
informed nie he would be glad to cook our rations, but 
that the ofhcers generally preferred to prepare them for 
themselves. 
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That statement — very remarkable do I regard the 
— I found to be irue. 

The rations — bread, bacon and rice at the time — ' 
so vilely cooked by the negroes that the officers _ 

quested permission to perform the culinary duties, and 
obtained it. 

They disliked watery soup, with dirt, hemp, i)ebbles 
and roaches as condiments, and muscular beef boiled to 
superlative dryness. They believed they could support 
life by the consumption of less dirt if they took the matter 
into their own hands; and they deemed the experiment 
worth trying. 

The officers were di^-ided into large and small messes — 
the former containing twenty to thirty, and the latter four 
to si.x members — and every day one or more of the mem- 
bers was appointed to do the cooking and dish-washing, 
and perform the other poetic et celeras for the twenty-four 
hours. ^ 

The third day it came my turn to preside over tl 
destinies of the Jiitchen; and most alarming was t] 
announcement. 

I would rather have attempted to capture Richmond, 
or pay off the national debt, or be happy in the'Libby, 
but, as I could emplo;- no substitute, 1 was boimd to rel 
on myself. 

The cooking was not very extensive, not were tl 
means; but I felt as awkward as if I were about to addn 
the Tycoon in Japanese. 

Imagine the situation of an unfortunate mortal who 
only had never done any thing of the kind, but had nc 
seen it done. 

The stewing of "saddle-rocks" in a chafing-dish, or 
preparation of a lobster salad was as far as I had c 
advanced in the mysteries of the cuisine. 

If I could have had another wish beside that for 
liberty, I would have asked to be metamorphosed inj 
the humblest of cooks. 

There was no use of fretting. 

Complaint never cooked a piece of bacon, nor made 

! in a broken stove. 
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I set to work; my companions, who had had their tft- 
perience, laughing at my earnest endeavors and ray ill- 
, concealed disgust. 

I There were very few dishes; the stoves were in a 
wretched condition; the wood was green; the bacon was 
tough, and my knife was dull. 
I After laboring an hour, the perspiration -streaming 
down my face, I succeeded in getting some pieces of bacoti 
■ over the fire, and spilling the grease upon the only pan- 
taloons I possessed. In another hour I had fried some 
bread in the pan, and at the close of the third 1 had boiled, 
a little water impregnated with burnt corn, which the 
rebels, witli a delightfid ideahsm, termed coffee. 

W« stood up to breakfast, — memories of the Fifth 

Avenue and Delnionico's, come not near! — one tin dish, 

a block of wood and a piece of brown paper serving as 

the plates; a pen-blade, our fingers, and a sharp stick, as 

I knives and forks. 

I ft-as very hungry when I undertook the matutinal 
meal; but mj' efforts had destroyed my apjietite. 

I stood and looked on the rough board that served for 
a table, and if I had been a woman I presume I should 
have wept like Niobe. 

Again and again I had to cook that day, which seemed 
as if it would never end; and though for four months I 
sacrificed myself on the altar of ihe kitchen, I never be- 
came reconciled to the ultra-prosaic obligation. 

Heavy and desolate as was prison life, the Iiours tliat 
drvided me from my cooking-day appeared like minutes, 
when I thought of that dire necessity. 

From 7 o'clock in the morning until quite dark I theli 
passed in the kitchen; watclung my opportunity to get 
I some vessel on one of the fractured stoves, and seeing 
I that no one took it off when it was once on. 

Cooking at the Libby was a perpetual struggle, jarring, 
I tumult and annoyance; not infrequently involving a 
personal encounter. 

Jusl jjicturc the place to yourself. In a room 12 by 20 
feet were three broken stoves, on which at least 700 or 80b 
men had to cook. The pans, pails and cups were very 
few; not one where 20 were needed. 
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The stoves smoked Hlie Vesuvius; the apartment was-l 
always sky-color; the atmosphere hot and piiie-injpreg- 
nated to suftocalion. 

One was required to wait sometimes an hour before he 
could get a place on the stove; and, as soon as he had, 
was likely to lose it by some other person removing hia 
dish and putting his own in its stead. 

One could not lay down a knife or fork without missing i 
it; could not turn his back without being deprived of some j 
portion of his rights. I 

Under such circumstances there was constant bicker- I 
ing, wrangling and contention, with more violations of I 
the Third Commandment than I care to record. I 

' Threats were made, insults otTered, and even blows 1 
exchanged; all of which appears now very sillj^ and un- 
dignified; but then I did not wonder at it. 

We were all in a condition of suppressed irritation. 
Our nerves were morbidly acute. The law of our Being 
read backwards. Our temperament was revolutionized. 
We were disposed to visit on each other what under differ- 
ent circumstances would have been visited on the common 
foe. 

The mishaps and contretemps of the kitchen were too 
numerous to mention, and, to a man who could keep his , 
temper, exceedingly ludicrous. J 

It was singular, such was the aggravation and provo- J 
cation at all times, that there were so few actual pugilistic 
engagements. We had a hundred incipient affairs of 
the kind every day, and several personal encounters were 
usually generated out of that number. Generally, how- 
ever, the bitterness of feeling wasted itself in words. 

All the prisoners felt that it was disgraceful for otEcers 
of the United States Army to be engaged in ]>ersonal 
quarrels; but when a man had his vessel, which he had 
Deen two hours in getting, stolen almost before his eyes; 
had hot soup jMiu-ed down Ins back; scalding coffee 
turned into his boots, or his rice-i>ail lillcd with ]iotatoes, , 
was it strange that he was deprived of liis amiability, . 
and ventured the assertion that he could whip somebody I 
■—it mattered not whom? 
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The scenes that occurred there every morning wei 
worthy of the pencil of Hogarth or Cruikshank. 

The room was crowded to excess. Everybody was) 
trying to do what only one-twelfth of those present could I 
accomplish. There were 50 claimants for every vessel.' 

The small messes came into collision with the large 
messes. The war raged with' tlie bitterness of the con- 
tests between the houses of York and Lancaster, or the 
rival factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

Such a conglomeration of interests and purijoses; such 
a chaos of voices; such a jostling and confusion; such 
an olla podrida of the absurd, the excited, the belligerent, 
and the profane could not well have been witnessed any- 
where else. ' 

And then the conviction tliat the resentments and quar- 
rels were altogether mean and unworthy; the idea that 
gentlemen should fly into a passion, afld descend to the 
morals of the prize ring, about a few miserable iron skillets 
and tin pans; should for no higlier object imitate the 
fishwomen of Billingsgate, mortified all concerned when 
coolness and reflection came. 

Every officer, when the cooking was over for the day, ' 
promised amendment, and vowed for the future he would 
observe decency and decorum. ' 

But when the dreadful cooking-day came around again, 
those good resolutions were dispersed into thin air, and 
the ancient Adam asserted itself in spite of good-breeding, 
self-discipline and the sen.se of propriety. 

Through the thick smoke of the Libby kitchen a con- 
fusion of tongues was heard that reminded one of his idea 
of the Tower of Babel. 

Some of the foreign officers became so excited that they , 
could not do justice to their feelings in the English ver- 
nacular, but appealed to German, French and Italian — 
we had a number of nationalities in the prison — ^for full 
expression of their fancied wTongs and woes. 

Many of them declared that they would rather go 
through a battle than spend a day in the kitchen — and I 
shared their opinion fully; for, grotesque and contempt- 
ible as those things appear at present, they were our life 
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then, end weighed with a now incomprehensible burden 
on our spirit. and our brain, 

\V)-.o that was there will ever be able entirely to forget 
the Libby Idtchen; the struggle between the small and 
the iarge messes; the contest of the pans and plates; 
the sieges of the sldllets; the raids upon the wood-pile; 
triumphant victories at supper; the irrepressible conflict 
between bacon and business; rice and rhetoric; dried 
applet and despair? 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

CELL-LIFE IN RICHMOND. 

To dwell iiT a prison within a prison is one of the ex- 

>v.pericnces the war correspondents enjoyed in Richmond, 
and which not a few of our officers and soldiers have 
shared with them. , 

As I have menlioned, we of the Tribune were always 
endeavoring, like Sierne s starling, to get out — by the by, 
I never fully felt the truth of that bit of fine writing in 
the "Sentimental Journey" until I had been a prisoner 
nearly a year — and, liUe the poor bird, we found it a hard 
task to accomplish our freedom. 

At Caslle Thunder we always had some plan; and as 
often as we failed, we formed another. We had made 
arrangements, through trusty messengers, where to go 
in the city in the event of our breaking the bonds that 
fettered us; and we felt confident our escape could not be 
miic-h longer delayed. 

The destinies seemed opposed to us, howeVer. All our 
endeavors blos.qomcd v/ithout fruit. We failed almost 
alwaj's through some other agency than our own; and at 
last we came to look upon ourselves as the Jonahs of any , 
Enterprise of the kind, 

Any timnei in which we were interested was sure to be 
exposed, or too long deferred, or to tumble in at the very^ 
moment it was ready to be tapped. 
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Am' guard that we had g^oiien into a jiroper cortdition 
to take our money and give us our freedom, M-as certain 
to be detailed, or fall sick, or die, or get drunk just when 
we needed him. - 

Any "night on which we depended for complete dark- J 
ness, proved to be decked out wilh al least a thousand! 
additional stars and an extra flood of moonlight. I 

The elements and fortune both seemed to have arrayed 
themselves against the "historians of (he war;" and we 
marveled much when the long night of adversity would 
end. ~ 

In one thing we were lucky enough. The authorities 
of Ihe'prison either did not suspect us of being Cata1ines,fl 
or, if they did, gave us no intimation of their suspicionX 
That was somewhat singular; for a citizen of MarylandJ 
who assumed to be a most earnest Unionist and a mosd 
zealous Christian, we knew was a perpetual sjij' upon all'V 
the inmates of the room in which we were confined; and ' 
we knew also that he was morally certain we had tried 
a score of times to get out. 

Oii a certain night the thing was all arranged, There 
was to be no postponement on account of the weather, and 
positively no change of performance. 

At 12 o'clock one of the New York Herald correspondr 
epts, Mr. Richardson, myself, and several others, were 
to go out of the room — the sentinel having agreed to un- 1 
lock the door — down into the street, by other guards who 
were in our nay and confidence. 

We arose from our blankets — we had lain down for a j 
feint — put on our clothes, and were ready to set out. 

The sentinel wished to see our money. 

The Herald man handed him a roll of bank-notes, and j 
when they were returned they proved to be ones instead J 
erf fives, as the correspondent insisted. That was a pai- J 
pable theft, and we concluded if the guard would cheat us* T 
on the inside of the bars, we could not depend on liim on j 
the outside. J 

So we fell back with maledictions on the. perfiuouSj 
lebd. - 1 

The next morning the Bohemian discovered his' mis- j 
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take. He had given the guard the M-vong roll oF note! 
and we lost oiir chances for freedom — that tiine, at least-^ 
by OLir own blunder. 

The subsequent afternoon we three Bohemians ' 
called out and informed that we would be consigned to ^ 
cell; and before c\'ening we were transferred there. 

A dismal, dirty place, that cell. It was about 20 by 
12 feet; the floor incrusted with filth. But one window 
served to let in any light. The walls and ceiling wero 
begrimed with .smoke and years of accumulated dust. 

No ventilation in the cell, which was sorely needed, asi 
there were tubs in the den that had stood there, and in- 
fected the atmosphere for many weeks, if not montlis, 

A temple of Cloacina was a charming abode, and a 
smoke-house a rosy Eden, compared to that cell. Not 
a box, bench, or even stick of wood, was in the place, A. 
small broken stove constituted its sole piece of furniture. 

The cell brought jo our minds the Vicksburg jail, and 
we laughed at the magnificent preparations made for our 
reception. The first thing wc did was to give two or 
three handfuls of rebel currency — wc certainly couldt 
afford to be generous with that kind of "money" — to am 
tailache of the castle, and ask for wood, a wash-basin, ss. 
jfitool, etc. 

We did not relish the c lange, but we concluded to make 
■ the best of the worst, and immediately' set about rendering 
ourselves — in the true Bohemian style — as little uncom~ 
fortable as possible. Wc lighted our pipes to improve the 
atmosphere, and talked of New York hotel life, of hand-^ 
some furniture, epicurean dishes, and (he very opposita 
of our surroundings. 

At a late hour we rolled ourselves in our blankets, am 

tSlcpt quite well, in spite of the repulsiveness of the plact 

1 the morning our companions in the room we had I 

•nt us various articles of food from the boxes receivi 

from the Nprth, and kind expressions of sympathy 

ftopes that we would soon be released from our pnsi 

within a prison. 

The same day some seven new personages were s _ 
vinto our cell for a similar offense to ours. They w© 
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iged to the ^H 



I decidedly mauvais sujets, and had all belonged 
I'Southern amiy. For two years they had been guilty of 
I all manner of crime — theft, burglary, fnrgerv, stabbing, 
I shooting, and I know not what else. Their faces reflected 
I their characters, and would have been admirable addi* 
Itions to the Tombs gallery of notorious rogues. 
I Our bevy of fresh visitors, with all their vices, treated 
I us with entire courtesy and kindness. They offered to do 

■ little offices, and really assisted us in many ways. One 
I of them tt'as extremely desirous to have me wTite him a. 
I love-letter to his inaraorita, a bar-maid or kitchen queen 
[residing- in the city. 

I I gratified him, and indited a classical billet-doux to 
I his proletarian mistress, with which he expressed much 
I deHght; the only objection to it being his inability to 
f understand what it was all about. 

The rogues grew very communicative, and told us how 
f much money they used to make, 12 or 15 months before, 
I by "shoving a Mick," "running a kink," and other enler- 
jtainments, the nature of which^ from the occult language 
I of the revealers, was entirely enigmatic. 
I Our friends undertook to enlighten us on the character 
[ of their speculations, informing us that "running a Mick" 
I was to get an Irishman drunk, induce liim to enlist for 
I two or three hundred dollars, obtain five times that sum 
1 from some citizen desirous of procuring a substitute, and 
[' after sending the Hiltemjan to Camp Lee in the forenoon, 
I to go out for him towards evening, bring him in again, 
L and sell him to some other individual requiring a repre- 
liSentative in the field. 

"Coming the kink" was to steal a negro from the coun- 
•"try and dispose of him in town; one of the party himself 
I pretending to be an African — having previously blacked 
■up and put on a wig — and a brother or near relative of the 

■ EKlanthrope in question. Those fellows would steal the 
iEthiop and sell him again; and sometimes they had bar- 
Itered away the same darke}' seven or eight times in one 
I month. 

Those revelations were highly edifying, of course. 
[ They gave us such a new idea of the peculiarities of trade 
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that ft'e have ever since confessed our ignorance of sd 
of its branches. I 

Some of the rogues had been traveling through 1 
South for two years, draw-ing the pay of LleulenaiT _^__ 
Captains and Majors, though they had never been more 
than privates, and had only carried muskets until they 
found it convenient to run away. In the Une of desertion 
^ey had been very energetic. They assured me.they had 
belonged to 12 or 13 regiments at different times, and 
h«d engaged themselves as substitutes whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. 

They were a rare coterie of gentlemen, and I greatly 
adniired the delicacy of their organization, and their 
sullimated ideas of honor. They furnished us with 
some knowledge of the corruption that existed in Secessia, 
by assuring us that there were himdreds of bogus officers 
In every State, who had swindled the Treasury out of 
millions of dollars. 

"Confound their old rags!" said our heroes of Aisatia, 
in justification of their dishonesty, "wliat harm is there 

in stealing their d d trash? They ought to paj' a man 

for putting it in circulation." 

The fellows were adventurous, too. 

They had frequently made their escape, but always 
contrived to be brought back. They had changed their 
names so often that they did not recognize, or had for- 
gotten, the one they originally bore. They had been in 
every department of dishonest enterprise — from watch- 
stuffing to garroting, and had not committed murder only 
because ihey did not believe it good pohcy. 

I asked one of iheir niimber: "What is Mr, — 
ingV What does he do for a livelihood?" 

^e? Oh, he doesn't do much now. He's in the 1: 
gUr\' business a httle, but it hasn't jjaid him very 1 
lately." 

The burglary business! My question-answerer sp« 
1 if it were an entirely legitimate vocation, and 1 
loubts were to be expressed thereof, i 

The sacred seven related their manner of escape! 
"erent times, which displayed no hltle iiitctiultj', i 
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rather interested us who had yet so much to accotn] 
in that way. 

They had gone out of the Castle in broad daylight, 
with pens behind their ears and slips of paper in their 
hands; the guards supposing they were clerks connected 
with the prison. 

They had sooted their faces and changed clothes mth 
some of the negroes, and gone out at night to their quar- 
ters, whence they could pass over the roof of an outhouse, 
and, dropping down into an alley, get away before the 
guard could fire at them. 

They had shpped out behind detectives, pretending 
to be their deputies, and had exhausted their ingenuity 
in their endeavor to deceive the guard, One of tliem had 
contrived to obtain a woman's apparel, and, habiting 
himself in it, had passed the sentinels without exciting 
suspicion. They had even gotten into empty barrels, and 
been driven out in wagons by the negroes. 

For nearly two weeks we were kept in the cell, during 
which we smoked a great deal, and became exceedingly 
disgusted with our,selves and the world at large. 

How we paced the floor to and fro! How we wort 
smiles rather sardonic on our lips, and forced every day's 
bitterness of feehng into our hearts! How we grew 
iikeptical of every one, even our nearest friends, and 
doubted if we had any! How we scoffed at the "dis- 
interested motives" of the great world, and vowed that 
such things as aiTection and sj-nipathy did not exist out- 
side of the poet's page. 

We became cynical in spite of ourselves, and reached 
Schopenhauer's plane — hoping nothing, expecting noth- 
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ng, caring for nothing. 
Fei ■ ■ 



'ew persons, unless they have had tjie experience, ■ can 
ilelermine how much a long captiinty dries up the he^rt, 
narrows the mind, and withers all the freshness of exist- 
ence. 

Shut out from every refining and humanizing infliiencg, 
deprived of the sight of beauty, of the sense olfragrance, 
of the sound of melody, a man of any imagination or sen- 
aibihty must be uneducated back to a condition of spiritual 
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barbarism, and be inoculated with a uiorosaness ai 
sliepticir.ni years will nut eradicate, nor the assurance 
'.(jveaml-ftiendship altogether remove. 

His captmliy- leaves on his soul the sliadow that 
ntver lifted, arid so rudely shatters frail barks of hojje 
beauty, wliich erst sailed smoothly on the unriifded st 
his being, that they never dare venture forth in tlie futi 
Eroii the closed harbor of his isolated heart. 

Out of thai noisome, repulsive cell went we to our old 
quaiters, parting from our fortnight-old companions of 
"Mick-shovers" and "kink-comers" without any agony 
of si»irit, that the sum])tuouS splendor of that most roman- 
tic of Castles, and the deUciousness of its aromatic atmosr 
phere would not soon remove. 

In Cie citizens' room, as it was called, we were greet* 
by these from whom we had been temporarily separat( 
as if we had come out of bondage to freedom; and indt 
the ok quarters, dreary and disagreeable as they wen 
opened to us on our return with a breath of the far-oi 
fragrance of Paradise. 

A biief sketch have I given here of cell-life as expe- 
rienced by lis; and though it presents no very attractive 
picture it was bright and beautiful as a Claude or Poussin 
compaied to the experience of some other captives. 

Some of t:he cells of the Libby Prison and Castle Thun-i 
der weie such as we would not think to find in the present 
century, ■ The former were underground — dani|j, dark 
and dismal in the extreme, and so unwholesome that I 
have known officers confined there a week to sink under 
the infliction and suffer from a serious illness. The brutas 
at the Libby— most conspicuous among whom were tl 
Turners — have thrown Union officers into those vile cell 
for accidentally expectorating on the 6oor, for giving 
pieceof bread to some captive more unfortunate than theyj 
and ^thcr trivial offenses. 

When officers attempted to escape, or were recaptured 
after escaping, (hey were placed in those subterranean 
dens, and kept there on Ihe smallest and most obnoxious 
rations for weeks, and sometimes months, — as long gen- 
erally as they could be kept without iuuninent perU to, 
their lives, 
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I have known our officers so statved there, that they 
caught rats, and ate them with the greatest relish; and 
so &oken in health and constitution, that ihey did not 
recover for months, and will not, some of them, to their 
dying day. 

The rebels have had a great deal to say since the war, 
of Northern bastiles, but never a word about Southern' 
ones. I confess to a nmch longer and more varied aC- 

?uaintance with the Southern than those at home; but 
feel confident such confinement as has been the rvle in 
Dixie would not be tolerated in the more liberal and en- 
lightened part of the Republic. 

I have again and again seen Union captives cone out 
of cells in Richmond pallid and emaciated as consump- 
tive corpses — mere ghosts of men — with mouldy clothes 
and mildewed hair, burning with fever, bent with rheu- 
matism, wasted with dysentery, who liad been detained 
in those dungeons with a fiendish malignity, unll their 
wretched existence Ireld by a single thread. 

At the Castle, too, t have often been surprised at the 
tenacity with wliich incarcerated victim's clung to their 
frail tenements of clay in the cells and dungeois that 
admitted hardly a ray of light; too small for the inmates 
either to lie down, or sit, or stand witli ease. 

The air of those dens was pestiferous. They reeked 
with filth and vermin. They would have delighted the 
Doges in the days of Venetian crime and Venetian 
mystery. They would have closed forever the bab- 
bling lips of those who talk of our generous but erring 
brothers — our brave but wayward sisters of the Sauth. 

Brave and generous people cannot be cruel, and ;ruelty 
was an inextinguishable element in the character gt 
most of the prison authorities of Secessia. They were 
malevolent without pretext, and inhuman withou; pas- 
aiotL 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 
CASTLE THUNDER. 

Castle Thunder, though more disagreeable on account 
of the character of its occupants, was preferable, on the 
whole, to the Libby, because there was less tjTanny and 
contemptible malice there than at the other Richmond 
prison. At the Libby we could relieve the tedium of 
Captivity by conversation with intelligent and well-bred 
officers; but at the Castle we were forced to depend al- 
most entirely on our own society, — Mr, S, T. Bulklej', 
of the Herald, had been added to the Bohemians, — as our 
fellow-prisoners were for the most part deserters, thieves, 
swindlers, and loyal but ignorant men, far more interest- 
ing abstractly than socially. 

The Conmiandant of the Castle, a regular Borabastcs 
Furioso, happened to have some literary pretensions — 
tbe.v were purely pretensions — and therefore treated 
journalists with a certain degree of consideration. We 
had privileges others had not, and rather congratulated 
ourselves upon our transfer, albeit the Richmond ai;thor- 
ities had designed it as an augmented .severity. 

There, as I have said elsewhere, we first began to put 
in practice our ideas of escape, and, in conjunction with 
others, to dig tunnels, sound guards, enhst liegroes in our 
service, and make arrangements, in the event of our, 
exodus, for concealment in the city. 

At the Castte we witnessed a great deal of suffering;_1 
though, from the cause already mentioned, and from the 
fact that while there we received several boxes of sup- 
pUes from the North, we Bohemians were enabled to 
make ourselves comparatively comfortable. We were 
in the least bad quarters in the prison — it was for- 
merly a tobacco warehouse and factory — and had gather- 
ed during our long incarceration a number of such articles 
as are usually considered necessary to housekeeping. 
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Compared to those about us we were the purple- 
robed patricians of the place. Generally, we were neither 
hungry nor ragged; and yet every day We saw jxiol" 
devils so cold in their squalid fragments of attire, ihaf 
they could hardly hold the hard corn-bread doled. ou' 
to them to their pale and wasted Ups. 

No Union captive ever received a single garment oi 
blanket from the rebels; he was thrown into the prisoal 
to shift for himself as beat he might, If he froze, they 
cared not; if he |)erished, they had only one less Yankee 
to feed. They were as indifferent to the sufferings of the 
prisoners as they would have been to those of the Feejee 
Islanders; and they made no pretense of sympathy or 
commiseration. 

Tlte Southern citizens were treated quite as badly as the 
Yankees — even worse, sometimes, I thought — especially 
if they were [xior and friendless. Old men, with white 
hair and forms bent with years, were incarcerated there 
on cliarge of having given food to their sons, who had 
deserted from the army. Others were snatched from 
their homes on vague accusations of disloyalty to the 
so-called Confederacy, and alloVed to die there untried 
and unknown. 

A large number of persons were there as spies — wherf 
the retjels could trump up no other charge against a man,' 
they called him a spy, knowing that would hold him for 
an indefinite period — who had not brains, or energy, or 
courage enough to incur the suspicion of any sane person. 
They had actually thrown into the Castle as a spy, a 
poor lunatic who had broken out of the Jackson (Mis- 
sissippi) Asylum; and when I went further South he warf 
still in captivity, with a prospect of eiidingnis days there. 

It was even reported among the traditions of the prison '} 
that blind men had beeft there as spies, and dumb per- 
sons on charge of giving information to the enemy;* 
but for those rejjorls I do not vouch. Certainly, how-' 
ever, men were there oil the most absurd grounds, and 
likely to remain unless they had money or friends. 

There was no assumption of justice in the Castle. 
Anyone might perish within its walls from sheerneglect. 
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or, once confined there, all trace be lost of him. It was 
indeed a Southern Bastile. Almost everybody iii Rich- 
mond got into the Castle some time or otlier, prominent 
rebel officers, men, women, and children. 

That it was employed for the most nefariou.s purposes 
I cannot doubt. During the reign of Gen. Winder and 
his Baltimore plug-ugly detectives, the grossest abuses 
were practiced. Any man bearing malice against a citizen 
of Richmond had only to trump up some story, relate it 
to a detective, and, presto, the unfortunate found him- 
self in the Castle. As the nature of his offense was not 
stated even to him, he could make no defense, and unless 
some good rebel outside interested himself in his behalf, 
his prospects of long imprisoment were surprisingly 
brilliant. 

The Commandant, Alexander, was accused of all ina- 
ner of .debaucheries and arraigned before the "Con- 
federate" Congress on the gravest charges. Nothing 
came of them beyond the removal of the official, and 
the substitution of a much meaner man in his place, who, 
subsequently to our transfer to Salisbury, would not 
allow any of the prisoners to purchase a particle of food, 
or even a copy of a newspaper. Tliat contemptible piece of 
malice was carried into execution until the fall of I?ich- 
mond, and tlie inmates of the Castle suffered greatly 
from the premeditated cruelty. 

A more energetic set of conspirators, or more enter- 
prising planners of escape, than were at the Castle, I 
have not seen. They were always contriving some 
means to get out, and exhausting ingenuity to that end. 
They dug tunnels enough to undermine the city, and 
worked subterraneously like moles. Whoever wanted 
to escape, brought himself into sympathy with the Bo- 
hemians. We were generally in league with most of 
the villains in the prison, for they were more industrious 
and audacious than the honest fellows. Yet were we 
unsuccessful in our endeavors for many months, though 
it seemed our activity earlier merited the reward wliich 
ultimately came. 

One night, some lo of the prisoners essayed to escape 
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by digging a tunnel, but were informed upon by a traitdj 
in their midst, and their attemiit frustrated. They we 
taken before the Conimandant, the Bobadil 1 have mei 
tioncd, who, with a pompous and Jupiter-Tonans i 
thus dehvered himself: 'There is no use, men, of t _ ' 
to get out of here: it is absolutely impossible! You c 
make no movement; you can not breatlie; you can i 
have a thought that is unknown to me. You might fi 
well attempt to scale Heaven as escape from the Castl 
so you had better behave yourselves, and become i 
signed to your situation." 

The very next night, the harangued captives, 
12 others, got out, and were never afterward heard of l 
the rebels. 

Diuing the latter part of our confinement at the CastI 
as I have said, we were the happy reciiiients of s 
boxes. To get them was a pure piece of good fortun^ 
for the chance of losing anything sent from the Nort'" 
was as ten to one. 

The officer in charge of the rebel warehouse '. 
known us at Vicksburg, and was unusually oblig 
to us. As soon as we were advised by letter of a s' 
ment of supplies, we would obtain permission to visit t 
warehouse under guard, and get hold of our box l 
it was broken open or stolen. 

If a ijackage remained there any number of days, ' 
was pretty certain to be pillaged. Hardly anytnin^ 
ever came through unimpaired. The Union ofScers 
could obtain very little without briber\', and thej' 
quently offered a quarter and even half the contents < 
a box, to procure the remainder. 

During the month of November, if I remember right! 
two more Bohemians were added to our triad, Mr. L. 
Hendrick and Mr. George H. Hatt, of the New Yol 
Herald. They had been captured by Col. Mosby, ^' ' 
acting as safeguards at the house of a Virginia h 
who sia'.ed the circumstances, and begged that 1 
be released, as justice and honor demanded. Mostr 
said he was compelled to send them to Richmond, 
assured the lady they would not be detained. Thei 
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■were kept there for three months, and obkiiixTl ll:cir 
liberty at last only by securing the sen'ices of able law- 
yers, and by the fact that they did not belong to the Tnb- 
une. 

Early in January, 1864, it was proposed by Commis- 
sioner Ould to exchange for them two attaches of the 
Richmond Enquirer, who had been captured in some 
piratical expedition on the Chesapeake, and who had no 
rifiht to claim the treatment of correspondents or journal- 
iiti. Ould sent Col. Tyler, the proprietor of the En- 
quirer, to them to arrange the excliange — ignoring the 
Tribune writers altogether — informing them if the Rich- 
mond journalists were not released from irons, in which 
he said they had been put — as they deserved to be, 
I presume — that the Southern authorities would be com- 
pelled to place two of the live correspondents ii;i th« Castle 
m a sirhilar position. Mr. Richardson and I laughed at 
the one-sided arrangement, knowing that if any pair 
were to be put in irons, it would in all probability be our- 
selves, although no opportunity was given us for free- 
dom. The irons proved a mere threat, or at least there 
was no excuse for tlieir employment, as Heart and Hend- 
rick were paroled, and sent North to obtain the release 
of the Richmond scribes, which they did, although they 
had then been prisoners only about one-third the time 
tliat tlie Tribune correspondents had. 

Mr, S. T. Bulkley, also of the Herald, was soon after 
released; proving conclusively, were any proof needed, 
that the Rictiniond officials had no particular animosity 
against war correspondents, so long as they were not 
members of Horace Greeley's staff. 

The live Bohemians, whale together, were in the same 
mess, of course, and, as they were rather congenial, as- 
sisted each other not a little in relieving tlie tedium of 
prison hfe. With the boxes and the books we had re- 
ceived from the North, we continued to Uve with com- 
parative comfort. The days of our cooking and playing 
scullion had passed; we had assistants there to perform 
nicnia! offices; and, consequently, we liad ample leisure 
for reading and indulgiug iii our favorite amusement of 
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whist, in wliich, from long practice, we attained considei 
able skill. 

The Castle was lighted wlthgas, which was burned a 
night when we did not turn it oflf to hide some attempt t 
escape — so tiiat we could sit up as late as we chose. W5 
had nocturnal lunches from our bountiful supplies, an 
often sat over coffee and sardines and preserves, smokin 
our cigars, until the sentinels beneath the grated windovj 
called the hours of two and three in the morning. 

During no period that we were in captivity did we 1 
the Tribune subsist beyond a few days at a time on t* 
prison rations. Had we been compelled to do so, 
would have been occupying long since a few feet of 1 
sacred soil of Virginia or North Carolina, We would r 
have starved to death ]x>sitively, perhaps; but our sj^ 
tems \I-ould have so run down on the meager and ia 
wholesome diet that we would have fallen ill, and new 
have gained strength sufficient for restoration. 

Having no expectation of release save through our ow^ 
agency — and that was highly improbable — we alwajrj 
looked ahead, and preparedfor the coming months, 
managed almost always to keep in funds, receiving Tfk 
ury notes secretly in cans of preserves, butter, and I 
sent us in our boxes. We experienced no difficulty in e 
changing the National currency for rebel scrip, as ths 
was always an active demand for the lormer in all tSl 
prisons to which we were consigned, from Vicksburg t 
Sailsburj', at rates varj'ing from two to 15 of their stii 
for one of our money. The rebel officers were v 
anxious to buy, and when they did not do so openly, t! 
emptoj'ed agents to purchase the Yankee issues for thi 

I remember an Israebte who had been sent to ' 
Castle from Mobile for receiving Treasurv' notes for soiB 
garment; and no sooner had he gotten inside of the prisoj 
than a young man employed there entered the citizei 
room, and aslied in a loud tone who had any greenbacl 
to sell. The Hebrew opened his syes in astonishmeaq 
and declared it "vasha tam pretty pishness to put a shei 
tlemans in such a tam hole as dat for doing vat de tax 
rebels vash doing demselves," The clothes-deal^fl 
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enunciation was somewhat atfaiilt; butnonnecowld d 
, troverl his logic. 

At the Castle we made our first acquaintance in 
South with the smallpox. • We had a great many ca; 
in the prison — a number in the room where we were 
fined. In fact, we walked, ate, and slept with it for 
eral months, there as well as in Salisbury, without con- 
tracting the disease. Persons suffering from the small- 
pox were permitted to lie in our quarters until ihey had 
broken out; but we had no fear of it — why should a man 
in a rebel prison fear anything! — and lo that, perchance, 
may be attributed our escape from infection. We even 
administered to those who had been seized, bent over 
them, and inhaled their breath and the contagion sup- 
posed to emanate from the body; yet we passed through 
two long campaigns with the obnoxious ailment entirely 
unscathed. ' 

There was a great variety of sickness at the Castle d\ 
ing our five months' incarceration, and a numberof o 
fellow-prisoners went to the hos])ital and died; but 
always contrived to keep out of the rebel lazar-houses, in 
the capacity of patient, at least; and with the exception 
of several desperate flirtations with the fever, I enjoyed 
far better health than I had any reason to expect. In- 
deed, I felt vexed at myself sometimes that I did preserve 
such an enviable hygienic position; believing- no gentle-. 
man had any right lo live in a Southern prison more 
a month, at the furthest 
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CHAPTER -XXVIII. 

EXECUTION OF A LOYAL TENNESSEAN. 

Of the many military murders committed in the South 
since the inception of the war, none have been more cruel 
and revolting than the hanging of Capt. Deaton, of 
East Tennessee, in the prison-yard of Castle Thunder, 
Richmond, Va., during the Winter of 1S64. 

D3aton was a strong Union raan in that most loyal . 
part of our countrs-, and had been very efficient in re- 
sisting the encroachments of the Secessionists from the 
period of the earliest troubles. He was a well-built, 
.'finely-proportioned, nmscular fellow, in the prime of life 
and full flush of health, intelligent, courageous, dcteir- 
niined; and, as may be supposed, a most annoying and "•, 
dangerous personage for the rebels to deal with. 

As the struggle continued, the intensity of feeling ih- '- 
creased in Tennessee, and finally Deaton was compelled 
to leave his home — in Knox County, I believe — arid take - 
to the bush, as it is technically termed in the South.* The 
loyalists were outnumbered by the regular forces sctit 
into their neighborhood, and were coerced to adopt guer- 
rilla warfare as a means of protection. ■ ' ■ 

Deaton, seeing the change in the situation, felt that 
organization was necessary, and soon raised a company 
of loyal Tennesseans, whom he was chosen to command. 
With these he did effective service, and he soon gained a 
name and fame for his daring and exploits. He was 
desirous of admission into the Regular Army, but whether 
he succeeded in the purpose, I am unaware. 

The rebels hated him with exceeding hatred, and, it is 
stated, set a price upon his head. They made every 
effort to ensnare him, but he was too wily for them. ,He 
had numerous hair-b-'eadlh escapes; was (ired upmi - 
again and again; his clothes pierced with bullets; and yet' 
he was unharmed. He seemed to bear a charmed life. • 
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But he had his unguarded moments, as all men have, am 
fell into a trap the enemy had prepared for him. 

Like most of the middle and poorer classes of the South, 
Deatonhad strong home attachments, and for a number 
of months he had been unable to hear directly from his 
wife and children, whom he most tenderly loved; His 
foes were aware of that, and sent him word by a perscn 
whom he deemed trustworthy, that if he would call at a 
certain place on an appointed night, he would obtain news 
of his family. 

Deaton went; and while in the house, which was sur- 
rounded by armed men, he was surprised before he could; 
use his weapons; bound hand and foot, and thrown into' 
a wretched negro-pen. He was charged with all the 
crimes in the calendar, the least of which were arson, 
rape, and nmrder. But as it was not easy to prove him 
a person with whom Caligula would have been a saint, 
he was accused of being a spy, and kept in a loathsome 
diuigeop for four or five months. His health gave way; 
his constitution was broken; his nervous system was 
shattered, and he became a "wreck of himself. The rebels 
were always threatening him with execution, and for 
ina.iy weelis he lived in hourly expectation of being put 
to death. No one was admitted to see him, and he fell 
into a co!idition of mental imbecility. About that time he 
was ;ransferred to Richmond, where it was thought he 
might be treated with some humanity. Strange mistake! 
Humanity is not indigenous to the rebel Capital. There 
the meanest, and vilest, and most tyrannical of the insur- 
gents can be evpr found. 

At Riclimond he was thrown into the condemned cell 
of Casfle' Thunder; a cold, dark, noisome, filthy hole, 
next' to the room in which my confrere and myself were 
confined, and which we never passed without closing our 
nostrils with our fingers. 

Up to that period nothing had been proved against 
Deaton; but he there unfortunately made a confidant of 
a villain, formerly a Lieutenant in the old United States 
service, who had tried to be a Secessionist, but by his 
vacillations had been suspected and consigned to the 
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Casilc. The ex-Lieu tenant betrayed him of course. The 
looming afier he heard Dcaion's siory, he asked for an 
interview wiih'ihe Commandant of the prison; and soon 
alter the Captain was k>aded witli irons, and treated 
more cruelU" ihan ever. 

A few days subsequent he was tried by court-martial, 
and convicted of being a spy ujmn what was declared to 
be false evidence. Deaton was tlien returned to his cell; 
and I have rareh- witnessed a more melancholy spectacle. 
Haggard, emaciated, ragged, almost barefooted, bent as ' 
with a crushing weight, a strange light in his sunken eye, 
he seeniod then more dead titan alive. 

We obtained for him two or three times the privilege 
of coming into our room, while the eel! was being relieved ' 
of a portion of its filth, to warm by a fKWr stove his frozen 
feel, We gave him a seat; he took it with a vacant stare, 
and crouched over the fire, but spoke no word in answer 
to the tender pity we expressed for him. His mind wan- 
dered; his spirit was broken; long and persistent bar- 
barity had Irilled in him the gallant and noble man. 

The fatal Friday came on which ixjor Deaton was to be 
executed. Certainly it was a hangman's day — dreary, 
lowering, bitter cold. The scaffold was "erected in the 
yard adjoining the prison on Hie west side; and into the' 
inclosurc the unfortunate victim was taken about the 
liour of noon. He was too weak to walk without sup- ' 

Eort; and was assisted down the stairs to the ground 
oor. An effort liad been made to improve his external 
apijearance; but liis better clothes onlj- made him seem 
more wretched. Though the thermometer was little 
above zero, the ix;rspiration stood in dro[)ST,ipon the con- 
demned man'.s brow, and a spot of crimson glowed in his 
ghastly cheek. He !o-)ked li]) at the scaffold with a 
leaden gaze, and when asked some question by the at- 
taches of the Castle at his side, made an incoherent reply, 
a muttered mystery. 

Detective Capharf— a gray-haired villain of 60, who 
has been known to lay a large price for the privilege of 
flanging a m n, and who boasts he has assisted at the, 
death of all the jjersons executed in Richmond for many 
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years — was very active on the occasion, and in the best 
of spirits. Indeed, hke the laughing hangman of Louis 
XI., he was only happy at such a time. He pulled the 
Captain rudely about; cursed liim for his dullness; and 
vented spleen on an unfortunate who had but a few min- 
utes to live. Caphart and Warden Wiley hurried 
through the dreadful alTair as if it were any ordinary 
engagement, and the scoundrel dectective glowered on the 
prisoners, who had been invited to witness the execution, 
as if he regretted very much that he could not perform 
the same amiable office for them. 

The estimable twain having borne Deaf on to the scaffold 
released their hold of him, and told him to stand up. 
They then descended, and ordered an underling to pull the 
drop. The fellow had his hand upon the rope, when the 
Captain looked around with a ghastly, half -idiotic smile, 
muttered something, and sat down on the scaffold. Old 
Caphart flew up to the scaffold again; and shaking Deaton 
with great fury, called Wiley again to his assistance. 

Once more Deaton was held up; and tliat time he 
turned upon them, and smiled with a soft, sweet expres- 
sion that transfigured his whole face. All the old, un- 
settled look fled. Courage, love, pity, benison came 
back to him. He tried to nerve himself to stand. The 
officers released him — as he seemed to desire. He stag- 
gered, and he would have fallen. The momentary in- 
spiration passed; his head drooped; a half groan, a halt 
sigh escaped him. "Hurry, hurryl" cried out Caphart, 
in his harsh, broken tones; "the d — d Yankee will die in 
our arms if you don't hang him quick!" 

The drop fell, and the loyal Tennessean was swaying 
in the air, struggling with death, and struggling hard. 

So worn and wasted was he, that the tension of the 
rope was slight. For nearly lo minutes the victim 
writhed and twisted and turned. 

If seemed as if he would never die. The few prisoners 
who had gone down to witness the tragedy were shocked; 
and most of them hurried away, 

Caphart alone enjoyed it. He grinned like a fiend, and 
was evidently happy in his way. 
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At last tlte strugyb ceased. The sufferings < 
Inval ruarljT were over. 

TI:c horror of the scene impressed cverj" one, save t 
g:ay-haired ruffian; and more than one of thereheloJffl 
ccr.s shuddered and turned pale. 

The bleak wind blew uiwn the scaffold, and moved i 
stranijled corpse. 

A few snow-flakes fell through the frosty atmosphei 
like scattered rose-leaves on a grave, 

The sun broke through the heavy clouds, and a Uttl 
light streamed down, as if the path were opened, and the^ 
had parted to let a passing spirit in. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

SALISBURY PENITENTIARY. 

On the 2d of February, the Tribune corresponds 
were ordered from Richmond (o Salisbury-, and long t_ 
fore da.wn we were standing in Carey street, In the midt 
of 70 or 80 rebel deserters and desperadoes wearing baU 
and chains. We were the only Morlherners in the Soutlj , 
ern shipment, and, I might say, the only jiersons, save.j| 
few straggling Tennessee and Virginia Unionists, w^ 
would not have picked their father's pocket, or sold tl 
grandmother, for a sufficient pecuniary inducement 

We were not very well attired, and our nine months ji, 
captivity had not contributed to the elegance of our afl 
■ pearance; but, compared to those about us, we must ham 
seemed like robes of velvet upon hove! walls. We hn 
a great deal of baggage in the shape of blankets, a bo*« 
provisions and cooking utensils, two old valises that % 
had purchased in prison; and e^'en after distributing C^ 
household goods to some of our retainers, we were laia 
overburdened with our posses-sions. We ver^' frequej ' 
asked 0>n7-i'!vcs the miestion Mr.s. Wrag-ge so 1 
ically put to herself, ''What shall we do with our tJ 
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and found no small difficulty in practically answering the 
querj'. The large box fell to our individual management. 
It was very heavy, and the single pole, run through the 
rope handles, hy which we carried it, turned and twisted 
in our hands until they were blistered, and our muscles 
were sore with the weight we bore; having been com- 
pelled to carry it over a mile at Petersburg, a quarter of 
a mile at Weldon, and threeHZjuarters of a mite at Salis- 
bury. 

At Petersburg we stood for an hour and a half in one 
of the most public streets, near the railroad depot, subject 
to the gaze and comment of the masculine and feminine 
passers-by. Rare company was that for a gentleman, I 
should have blushed had I not been proud — proud to be 
hated by the rebels — proud that I hated them as well. 

As I stood there, If^aw well-dressed men and women 
gaze at that ragged crew with ill-concealed contempt and 
even disgust — I wonder if they were more disgusted than 
I was — and heard them utter denunciations upon, "those 
scoundrels" that were just enough in the main, 

Strange thoughts stole through my mind ifi that public 
thoroughfare. The situation was novel, and the sensa- 
tion somewhat so. I had never fancied before the war 
that I should be a show and a sjiectacle in an American 
city — one of a crowd of ruffians and villains, from whom 
I could not be discriminated, passing from one prison to 
another — to be leered at by the vulgar and miscompre- 
hended by my peers. 

The Richmond authorities had very kindly furnished 

us with a S[Tecial detective to see that we did not escape. 

We had no idea of doing so on the way, having been led 

to belie^'C Salisburj- the best base of operations we could 

find. The detective proved to be a Unionist, arid we told 

' him frankly we had no intention of leaving him, so that 

I he need give himself no trouble on the subject. We could 

have gotten away a number of times en route to Salis- 

I bur>', and we regretted afterwards we had not done so on 

principle. 

On the afternoon of the second day we reached Salis- 
bury, and, entering the inclosure of the penitentiary, 
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were warinly greeted by prisoners w-e had linown at tb 
Castle, and officers, held like ourselves as hostages 
whose acquaintance we had made at the Libby. At thi 
penitentiapi' there were rebel convicts. Northern d&-'-* 
serters, hostages. Southern Union men, and all persons 
that The enemy designed to hold for a long time. There 
were then but 600 or 700 inmates of the place, which we 
preferred either to the Castle or Libby, because we had 
the privilege of the yard, and had a daily opportunity to 
breathe the external atmosphere, and behold the over- 
arching sky. 

The quarters in which we were confined were vei_ 
undesirable, being about 90 bj- 40 feet, with barred winJ 
dows, dirty floor, partially occupied by rude bunks, an* 
two broken stoves that gave out no heat, but a perpetiu 
smoke of green pine- wood that made the atmosphere bliu 
and caused us to weep. 

There with rags and veriiiin, filth and odors, as littl 
Sabean as possible, we passed the long, cold, desolatfl 
nights, shivering in our blankets, and striving, for manj^ 
a dreary hour, in vain to sleep. What a dismal den ug 
was! 

No light of any kind was furnished us; and there \ 
sat, night after night, in the thick darkness, inhaling t 
foul vapors and the acrid smoke, longing for the morning 
when we could again catch a glimpse of the blue 1: 
ing sky, 

Not a pleasant sound, nor a sweet odor, nor a \nsion 
fairness ever reached them. They were buried as cont'] 
pletely as if they laj' beneath the ruins of Pompeii 6 
Herculanemn. They breathed mechanically, but wen 
shut out from all thai renders existence endurable. 

Every sense was sliocked perjietually, and yet 1 
heart, by a strange inconsistency, kept up its throbs, anj 
preserved the physical being of 150 wretched captivi 
who, no doubt, often prayed to die. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF HORROR., 

Lfter nine months of confinemenf, at Salisbury, i 
10,000 enlisted men were sent thither from IWchmond 
and other points; and then began a reign of pain and 
horroV such as I had not believed could exist in this Re- 
public under any circumstances. 

Our floor soldiers had been robbed of their blankets, 
overcoats, often their shoes and blouses, and were sent 
there in inclement weather, and tume^ for some weeks 
into the open inclosure without shelter. 

After a while they were given tents capable of accom- 
modating about half their number; and there they began 
to sicken and die from cold and hunger — (he rations 
being sometimes only a piece of cornbread in 4S hours, 
until the daily mortality ranged from 25 to 45 per day. 

The soldiers dug holes in the earth and under the dif- 
ferent buildings in the yard, constructed mud huts and 
shelters of baked clay, showing extraordinary energy 
ahd industry, to shield themselves froin wind and storm. 
But their attire was so scant, and their diet so mean and 
meager, that they died necessarily by hundreds. 

Hospital after hospital — by which I mean buildings 
with a little straw on the floor, and sometimes without 
any straw or other accommodation — was opened, and the 
poor victims of rebel barbarity were packed into them 
like sardines in a box. 

The hospitals were generally cold, always dirty, and 
without ventilation, being httle else than a protection 
from the weather. 

The patients — God bless them, how patient fhej' were! 
— ^had no change of clothes, and could not obtain water 
sufficient to wash themselves, j 

Nearly all of them suffering from bowel con/ 
plaints, and many too weak to move or be moved, one can 
imagine to what a state they were soon reduced. 
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The air of those slaughter-houses, as the prisoners 
were wont to call them, -was overpowering and pestifer- 
ous. It seemed to strike you like a pestilential force on 
entrance, and the marvel was it did not poison all the 
sources of life at once. 

Imagine 9,000 or 10,000 scantily-clad, emaciated, 
woe-begone soldiers — unnamed heroes, who had battled , 
for our Sacred cause on 20 blood-drenched fields — in J 
an inclosure of five or six acres, half of them without I 
other shelter than holes they had dug in the eartft, or 1 
under the small buildings employed as hospitals. 

The weather i-s cold; perhaps a chilly rain is falling, 
or the groimd is covered ivith snow. There are the 
soldiers — hundreds of them with naked feet, and only 
light blouses or shirts, hungry-, feeble, despairing of the 
present and hopeless of the future — huddling over a 
small and smoky iire of green wood, in a crowded tent, 
whose very atmosphere is jwisonoua; or standing shiver- 
ing against the outside of ihe chimney.s of the squalid 
hospitals, hoping to warm Iheir blood a little from the 
partially heated bricks; or draH-n up in their narrow 
caves, inhaling the curling emanations of the burning 
pine, and striving to -shelter themselves from the bitter 
wind; or begging, with pallid and trembUng lips, ior 
sheiier at the door of those lazar-houses where their com- 
patlions-in-anns are lying in dirt, distress, and despair, 
breatliing out their lives at the rate of 30 or 40 a day. 

Look into those hospitals — strange perversion of the 
name! — wliich are small brick and log buildings, 25 
by 60 feet, and see how a people who boast of their gen- 
erosity and chivalry can treat the prisoners they nave 
taken in honorable warfare. 

There lie the prisoners, in the scant and tattered clothes 
tliey were graciously peniiitted by the rebels to keep, . 
filthy from the impossibility of obtaining water to wash ' 
themselves, with no beds nor bedding, no covering even, 
perchance without straw; tossing and groaning their ,1 
miserable lives awaj'. 

Fires blaze at one end, it may be at both ends, of the 
tenements; but the heat extends not far, and tiie c<dd 
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wind rushes in from the broken windows and through 
the crevices in the walls; while the air is mephitic and 
noisome to such a degree, that when you breathe it first, 
it is almost suffocating. 

What a ghastly line of faces and of figures! To ha' 
seen theiji once is to remember them always. They ai 
more like skeletons in rags than human beings. 

Here* lies a boy of 16 or 17 — whose mother, in some 
far-off Northern liome, is praj-ing for him everj' night 
and morning; to whom sisters are wTiting words of cheer 
and sympathy he will never see — muttering in fever, 
and beckoning with shrunken iiands to forms no mortal 
eye can discover, but which may be waiting^ to bear his 
brave spirit home. 

There is a gray-haired man, who left his farm and fije- 
' side when the traitorous gun at Sumter woke a world to 
arms. He has passed unscatlied through 40 battles, 
to die an unrecorded hero here. 

His eyes are fixed, and his minytes arc numbered. 
Children and grandchildren \\411 look with anxious faces 
at all dispatches and letters from the Armj'of the Poto- 
mac, but wiU not leani, for months, (he fate of one who 
was only a private. 

"Is this man here!" carefully inquires a soltjier, look- 
ing inat thedoorand reading theaddressof a letter. The 
answer is in the affirmative, and the ward-master calk, 
out, "Mr. , here's a Northern letter for you." 

There is no eagerness to hear. The person addressE 
does not even turn his head. 

Strange, for he has waited many weary weeks to see 
the character of (hat welt-known hand; has dreamed 
night after night, amid the pauses of his pain, of reading 
the 5weet assurances of his dear wife's love. • 

These are the words: "Dearest Husband: I have not 
heard from you for months. I can not believe any harm 
has befallen you; for I liave faith that Heaven will re- 
store you to me at once. I feel sure my deep and earnest 
prayers have been answered; that my affection will be 
as a shield to you, and my fond bosom again be your 
pilirtw." 
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■Bleased wbrdal'what woiild he give if he could behold 
them. Alas! they "have come too late. Her love has 
beenlofet in a grCaier'love, and the life that i^ in a life 
to come/' 

Through all the day and night corpses are carried from 
the hospitals to the dead-house, where the bodies are 
piled up like logs of wood, until the rude cart into which 
they are thrown is driven off with its ghastly freight. 

At any hoiir one may see men bearing across the in- 
closure the pallid and wasted figure of a soldier, whom 
the rebels had starved or frozen to death with malice 
prepense. 

There goes into the dead-house a young man who, 
four years ago, was the idol of his circle. 

-Possessed of beauty, genius, fortune, friends — all that 
could make earth sweet — he quilted the attractions of a 
life of ease and a luxurious home, and took up his mus> 
ket that his country might be truly free. 

Not evert she who loved' him better than a sister, more 
intensely than a mother, wovild rect^nize him among the 
heaped-iip ' d^d. 

The uiiclosed eye and gaping jaw make that once hand- 
some face'hidedus lo new; and suffering, and neglect, 
and cruelty, have changed it into a vision of repulsive- 
ness and hori'ot. 

But why seek to jiaint these scenes which defy de- 
scription? Everywhere is pain, squalor, and horror. 

All day long, one sees wretched, haggard, sick and 
dying men in every part of the inclosure. Their faces 
tell their storj' — ^an unwritten epic in the saddest num- 
bers. Their wasted forms reveal the inhumanity and 
barbarity of a savage foe. Amid all that assemblage of 
thousands of men, though the sun shines, and the birds 
sing in the groves near bj', not a laugh nor a jest is heard 
— ^not the faintest sound of merrymaking. 

Not a single face relaxes into a smile; everj' eye is 
dull with despondency; every cheek sunken with want; , 
every lip trembling *ith unutfered pain. 

Disease and death there hold high carnival, and tlie 
mirror of misery is held up to every vacant stare 




The air is heavj- with plaints, and prayers, and groans. 
, and over, that accursed camp hangs the pal! of despair. 
Guercino could paint no darker picture. Indeed, no 
Hmner, no artist in words or colors, could give a just 
idea of the scenes of that terrestrial Tophet. 

Suffering everywhere, and no power to relieve it. In 
even- tent and hole in thie groupd, wherever you .tread 
or turn, gaunt and ghastly men, perishing by inches, 
glare on you like accusing spectres, until you find your- 
self forced to exclaim, "Thank God, I am not responsible 
for this!" 

Little, if anything, could be done for them medically. 
Hmiger and exposure could not be remedied by the ma- 
teria medica : and to seek to heal them by ordinary means 
was like endeavoring to animate the grave. 

What advantage had quinine and opium when they 
could get neither bread nor raiment? The sending of 
physicians into the prison limits was a ghastly farce, Jor 
the rebel officers premeditated ly starved apd froze our 
brave men, hoping to compel the Government to ex- 
change, or to force the soldiers into the Southern service. 

Hundreds of the privates, anxious to save their lives, 
joined theenemy, trusting to the future to escape. lean 
not blame them. Who could demand that they should 
await certain destruction in the form of disease, and 
cold, and hunger, when relief was offered them even 
by a cruel and barbarous foe? No, I cannot censure 
those who forgot in such fearful hours all but their own 
salvation; yet I can find no language too strong to praise 
the heroes that stood firm when the;'' seemed deserted by 
their friends, their countrJ^ and their God. 

The rebels, apparently not content with the ravages of 
disease, abnost entirely superinduced by starvation and 
( cold, fired upon the wretched prisoners whenever the 
I humor seized them; killing and wounding them without 
reason or pretext. The guards seemed influenced by a 
diabolical spirit, shooting men in tlielr tents, and in holes 
in the ground, seemingly in the merest wantonness. 

No one was safe. Whenever a sentinel felt in l 
mood, he would murder a "Yankee" -without .beingJj 
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movedfromhispost, or even asked why he did it. Again, 
and again, I myself saw soldiers fired upon by the gtiard, 
and that too when they were transgressing no rule, ana 
violating no order whatever. 

My readers may well ask, what motive had the' enemy 

lor such nefarious crimes? I can only answer, tliatl 

have often put that question to myself; that I am utterly 

at a loss to conceive his motive; that heseemed actuated 

only by a fiendish :nalignity, to maim and murder as 

many Yankees as possible. 

On the 25th of November last, a few of the prisoners, 

L perhaps a hundred or two, feeling that their condition was 

I entirely desperate; that they were being deliberately mur- 

I dered by starvation and exposure, determined to attempt 

I an outbreak; knowing thej' could, at the worst, only be 

I killed, and that death was almost certain if they remained 

I in prison. Such arrangements as were practicable they 

I speedily made, without giving any intimation to the 

I other captives; and, about one o'clock in the afternoon, 

I fell upon the relief-guard, some 20 in number, when 

I they entered the inclosure, and seized their muskets. 

I Some of the guard resisted, and a fight occurred, in 

I which two of the rebels were killed and five or six 

wounded, with about the same loss on the part of the 

insurgents. 

The alann was immediately given. The whole garri- 
I son mounted the parapet; and though, in a minute, the 
L emeute was suppressed, the effort to get out of the gate 
I having failed, they began firing indiscriminately upon 
I the pnsoners, albeit it was evident to the dullest obser- 
I ver that the great- majority had nothing whatever to do 
I with what was called the insurrection. 
I The prisoners, seeing they were to be shot down in 
r cold bltKxi, took refuge in the tents, behind the outbuild- 
I ings and hospitals, and in the caves they had dug. But 
I that made no difference. The rebels discharged two of 
I the field-pieces bearing on the camp, and continued firing 
f into the tents upon the poor captives, who were trying to 
k screen themselves from the murderous balls. 
I For fully lialf an hour the shooting went on. and, in 
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that time, some 70 men were killed and wounded, not one! 
pf whom, I venture to say, had any intimation of the! 
outbreak before it was undertaken, and who were as 
guiUless of any attemjit at insurrection as infants un- 
born. 

That was a fair example of the animus of the foe. He 
found a pretext for wholesale slaughter, and availed him- 
self of it to the uttennost. 

Woe to those who are responsible for all that hideous 
suffering; to the inhuman rebels who plundered our 
poor soldiers of their clothing, and turned them into that 
filthy pen to die; who had store-houses full of provisions, 
^d yet starved their unfortunate captives with a fiend- 
ish i>ersistency wliich one must be a beHever in total' 
depravity to understand! 



CHAPTER XXXI 
TUNNELS AND TUNNELING. 1 

Since my incarceration in rebel prisons I' have had i, 
profound respect for the Thames Tunnel; because, unlike 
those with which I had the fortune to be connected in 
Secessia, it was an established success. 

Well was it for the fame of Brunnel) I had no interest 
in his great enterprise, which in that event would, I am 
confident, never have been carried out. 

Tunnels were my thought by day and my dream by 
night for nearly 20 months. I was always a large stock- 
holder in some tunnel contemplated, "begun, or com- 
pleted. 

I helped to plan tunnels; watched over them; sat up 
with them; crept into them and out of them; but, alas! never 
crept through one of them. Freedom was in some way 
associated in my mind with a tunnel. 

I fancied Adam must have crawled into Paradise 
through a tunnel. A tunnel to me was the greatest work 
of man. 
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In ihe Libby prison the Union officers had no oppor- 
tunity to dig atunnel while I was there, their quarters 
being too far removed from mother earth. Bui when I 
was rerhoved to Castle Thunder ! fell in with a number 
of amateur engineers, who believed the way to Liberty 
lay through the sacreid soil of Virginia. 

They so believed, and acted upon their belief. Tunnel 
after tunnel was made there; but they were always so 
long in, its construction, that it was either exposed bj' 
traitors or discovered by the officials. 

It is singular how much the prisoners accomplished 
with slender means. They rarely had more thanaca^- 
knife or an old hinge; and yet with that they would dig, 
in a few days, a hole large enough to admit the body of a 
man, through lo and even 20 feet of earth. 

The greatest difficulties in the construction of a timnel 
are the disposition of the dirt and the lack of fresh air, 
which, as soon as the excavation is carried to a distance, 
very soon becomes exhausted, 

A tunnel is so old and well-known a means of egress 
from prison, that the authorities are ever on the alert to 
find one; and the appearance of any quantity of dirt 
woulAat once excite suspicion. Hence the greatest pre- 
caution is necessary. Haversacks and small bags are 
brought into requisition, and the dirt is carried, little by 
little, from the mouth of the tunnel to some place where 
it will not attract attention. 

Operators usually select some spot where they think 
they will not be interrupted, near the outside limits of 
the prison, and go to work. They toil like beavers, 
laboring often day and night with changes of hands, 
because they feel the danger of delay. I have known 
numerous tunnels to be discovered because tlieir com- 
pletion had been deferred over a single night. 

At Castle Thunder, by getting down into an old store- 
room below the Court-Martial room, as it was termed, 
one could begin his tunnel beside the rear wall of the 
prison, skirting an alley fifteen feet wide; and as few 
persons went there, the prospect of disturbance was 
small 
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The d^sign-jW^ to commence digging in .^.he ojorping, 
and finish itbef9re dawn the following day. , 'Ch4tllevCT^ 
could be accomplished, or aXj l^ast never was wl'^le I re- 
mained (here, If it bad been, I ^hould liave gouei) Qiit 
certainly; for I frequently sat up watching the progress 
of the subterranean bore, all ready to wake my. com- 
panion's, and depart at a moment's notice. , 

During the five months 1 was at the castle, more than 
a dozen tunnels must have been constructed, all running 
under the alley mentioned, and designed to, come up the 
other side of the fence, put of sight of the sentinels, where 
one could have walked througli a military-hospital yard 
to Main street, and made good his retreat. 

The most extensive and successful tunnel in th? South, 
during ray compulsory' sojourn there, was that madg by 
the officers at the Libby prison, Jh the month of February, 
'63, by which over 120 escaped, and sonie 65 got tlyough 
into our lines. 

There the officers had ample leisure to work, and were 
engaged Ihree or four weeks in. the enterprise. They 
removed the bricks of a hearth in a store-room op tlie 
ground floor, cut through a stone wall two feet|'thi|Ck, and 
then began tlie tinmef proper, wjiich was carried ^some 
50 or 60 feet into an inclosure, passing the!, prisoners 
under, and placing them beyond, tlie be^t of Oi^sentfnela. 

.The officers reheyed each other, constantly, jind, con- 
ducted their labor so adroitly that Maj. Turner had not 
the faintest suspicion of what was going on. 

When so large a number was missed, the morning aftei 
the escape, the rebel authorities were nonplused. They 
could not imagine, for an hour, what had become of them. 
They went to the store-room and searched carefully, but 
still could find nothing of the tunnel; nor was it till late 
in the afternoon that they made the discovery, 

The nature of tunnels is such, that the work neces- 
sarily makes glow progress. As soon as they are fairly 
started, and the operator is below the surface, he is com- 
pelled to lie fiat on his face, at full length, and. using his 
knife, or whatever implement he may j^ve, he iSirowa the 
I dirt behind him, which is gathered up by an assistant. ' 
I and removed in a pan or bag. 
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Tli^ niole perfonnance is continued day after day uaW 
it is sypposeil flie turine! is ready to be lapijed or opened. 
That IS ari important niafter, aii^ ix i^ requisi,lc,tl^l the 
distance be accurately measured. Awkward inistalces 
and needless discoveries have been made by neglect ol 
proper precautions in that respect. ■ . ' >1 

I remember distinctly a tunnel by which the corre^ ' 
spondent of the Cincinnati Gazette and niyself expected 
to escape at Salisbury, during the month of November. 
We were assured it would be ready for opening at to 
o'clock; but after examining it, and sitting up with it 
until after 12, we concluded there was no hope for it that 
night, and we went disappointed to our bunks. The 
next morning, about daylight, it was tapped, and came 
up nearly two feet this side of the inclosure instead of the 
other side. And, to complete the ill fortune, a rebel 
officer stepped into it before noon the same day. 

I never laiew any man to make a correct calculation of i 
the time pf a tunnel's completion. But you car^ always I 
coftclitde, when, its engineers declare positively tl^ itpi 
will bp done in two days, that it will still require some;^ 
finishing strokes at the close of a week; ;, , . .-, 

Two Of three begun at Salisbury-, that were to be com- 
pleted by Kov. I, were only half dug in the middle ofi^ 
December. . . -•% 

The truth is, tnat the operators are so anxious t<> fijiish. j 
a timnel that they calculate their capacity for perfonn- , 
ance, even with their wretched implements, by the iatwisi- 
ty of their desire. [ 

When we three Bohemians escaped from Salisbury, 
there were four tunnels completed, . and at least seven . 
more in a half-finished state. The former would have J 
been tapped weeks before, liad not some wretches who , 
had been interested in them enlisted in the rebel service,*.^ 
and exposed them to the authorities. 

The officers of the prison could not find,wh,eTe they,. 

were located, or exactly where they were to come out; . 

but they placed extra guards at all the points designated, ^ 

so preventing any chance of escape. 

We regretted that greatly, because we preferred to ( 
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pa^ out'of ;a tuhnel, as we ijbuld Ihen haV^'carneii with 
us blankets And provisions; bjit,' going intlie "*ay we 
efid^ we wfife corDp^lIed to trtlvel light. 
' Iwas anxi6u^ t6 realize niy long dream,' arid "pass to 
the outer world, from which I liad been so long separ- 
ated, by a tunnel; but when I found myself fairly free, 
I ceased to mourn that my long-cherished hopes as to the 
means of exit had been blasted. 

A tunnel is a tunnel; but liberty is liberty; and the 
latter is acceptable in any fonn, while the former alone is 
but an abstraction. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

. ■ ' . MUGGING. 

F6# of our readers who nave enjoyed the blessings 
of freedom all their lives will understand the meaning 
of the caption of this chapter, the purpose, of w'hith is 
to explain in detail what the term represents. 

Mugging is the argot expression for robbing, knd one 
of the most popular words in the Southern prison lexicon.: 
Every place in Secessia where miscellaneous captives 
are-held contains its muggers in abundance. They 
were originally rebels, but so demoralizing was their 
example, and so extensive their practice, that they added 
quite a number of our own men to their ranks. 

In the Libby, being in the officers' quarters, we saw 
no mugging, although a great deal of it was going on in 
others part of the prison; and after we were removed to 
Castle Thunder and the Salisbury Penitentiary, we were 
daily witnesses of its operations. 

The chief muggers in every instance were rebels, — 

natural thieves, born bullies, and thoroughly-developed 

ruffians, — who had lost their liberty by deserting, swin- 

i dling, stealing, and violating in various ways the military 

, as well as the civil law. A few of them formed the 

for all of the rascals who might be consigned to 
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-from'time.totimei andas they were 0Tg^nizc4,Ah^\ 
§ueh|g;l^, .and large. cap^ilv. for miscfief.: ,■ ^ 

Tlje iiiuggers. lixenios^ bullies and ruffians, m^nifestet 
a fine discrimination respecting the party they attacked, 
selecting those they thought they could rob with little 
resistance and entire impunity. , 

Any person they saw fit to make their victim had small i 
chance of escape. They would fail on him at night in.J 
numbers, throw a blanker over his head, hold him down J 
and rif]e;.his clothes at will, the surrounding darknessJ 
])revenling him from determining who ft-ere the robbers.1 
If he resisted, he was cruelly beaten, and often was sou 
served when he submitted quietly to the plunderers. I 

Tliey generally . selected some unsophisticated fellow! 
or ruralist to-"go through, "as they termed it, and did it J 
most effectually. The unfortunate, at first taken by sur- T 
prise, and then terrified by the terrible threats ihey would ■ 
make-i^i t^e pvent of his raising an alarm, would permit 1 
himsflf ;to,be robbed without an outward protest or mur-/ 
mur; aod'in the morning would find himself moneyless, 
. coatlfssi shoeless, and hatless. 

Sometimes I have known men to be completely stripped | 
of their; clothing, and cruelly belabored beside. Proba*S 
biy the victim would not be aware who the muggers were;l 
and if he did, would be afraid to expose them to the au- J 
thorities; on account of the sanguinary menaces pro-l 
mulgated against all informers. M 

That honest men should be plundered and beaten byj 
scoundrels who were notorious, and be prevented bjPW 
apprehension of physical Consequences from giving theirl 
names, is a hardship, independent of the severity ofl 
prison, which must be difficult to endure. The princiT 1 
pal mtiggers were very v,'e\\ known in Richmond and4 
Salisbury to the commandants there; but only in a fewV 
instances were they punished. " \ 

As the Yankees were for the most part the sufferers, — A 
the Southern captives had little to lose, — perhaps the | 
authorities felt no disposition to cast over them the manti 
of protection. Whatever the cause; they most sha 
fully failed to perform their duty. They said, if i 
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could obtain the muggers' names, they should be severely 
punished; but made no effort to ferret out the perpctratbn 
of the outrages. They could have put a stop to the ne-1 
farious practice in 48 hours, if they would have done 
50, as was shown by the flogging at Salisbury of a dozen 
TVorlhern deserters who had been guilty of mugging their 
own class. 

Capt. G. W. Alexander, who inflicted the punishment, 
refrained from bestowing it upon the rebel convicts, 
although they were far worse than our deserters, — proving 
tliat his conduct arose from passion instead of principle. 
Indeed, he afterwards ordered a number of lashes given 
to the unfortunate deserters because an allerapt had been 
made to escape from their quarters, and ihey would not 
expose the parties who had participated in the enterprise. 

That was infamous; and plainly indicated that Alex- 
ander, who was at heart a brute and bully, — and, if the 
opinion of his intimates might be trusted, not possessed 
of that extraordinary courage to which he pretended,^ -I 
would have flogged every prisoner at Salisbury, if he J 
had dared, for the smalle-sl infraction of discipline. The J 
deserters had no friends. North or South, and he fell on ] 
them for that reason. 

Little love have I for our deserters or for nmggers;J 
but when I saw them tied to a whipping- post, and lashed j 
with a leather thong by a muscular Sergeant, my blood 1 
boiled witti indignation, and every nerve in my body 1 
thrilled. j 

The punishment seemed an insult to the Race, and j 
degraded, I thought, all who witnessed it. 

Although Alexander, when he whipped the deserters, 
sent arm«l soldiers to all the prison quarters to compel 
attendance in the yard, for the purpose of witnessing the 
revolting spectacle, I always contrived to avoid being 
present. i 

When the mugging continued; when old and innocent | 
men were pounded so severely that they could not be 
removed from the hospital for weeks, merely because 
tliey were unwilling to be robbed of what served for their 
physical salvation; when^ night after night, the most 
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brutal assaults were made by the worst of ruffians 
all who had anything to lose, I charged my opinion 
somewhat; conchiding that if whipping were the only 
remedy for mugging, — which I did not believe, — it ought 
to be well laid on. 

Our deserters I rather pitied, when I found (hey were 
made the scapegoats for others' offenses; that the rebels 
took advantage of their position to treat ilieni with un- 
deserved harshness. Who ever heard of a people, unless 
they were "chivalrous," imprisoning and persecuting 
the soldiers who, they were bound to suppose, had fled, 
from our army to theirs out of sympathy with the 
Southern cause? 

At Castle Thunder, in Richmond, the mugging was 
mainly confined to two of the rooms of the pnson, one 
of them immediately above the apartment in which I was 
confined. 

Almost nightly a rush would be made on the floor 
above; several bodies would be heard to fall; perhaps 
a loud outcry, with "murder, murder, murder" attacn- 
ments; then a heavy struggle and a general confusion, 
followed .by a return of quietude. 

Those were the mugging demonstrations, and rarely 
attracted any attention. 

In the morning, several new men -would report that 
they had been robbed and beaten; though they would be 
entirely ignorant of the perpetrators, as the assault had. 
been cominitted in the darkness. 

No investigation would be made, no inquiry estab- 
lished. The whole thing would be taken as a matter 
of course, and repeated as soon as any fresh subjects 
presented themselves. 

At the penitentiarj' in Salisbury-, mugging was reduced 
to a system. 

Men were frequently nmgged in the prison-yard. Sev- 
eral of the band would gather roimd the intended victim, 
who on a sudden would be thrown to the ground; his 
pockets turned inside out; his coat and hat, sometimes 
his shoes, taken; after which he would be let alone until 
he obtained more money or clothes 'o invite a fresh at- 
tack. 
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The reljel room, in the third story, where the convici 
were confined, was the principal field for mugging. Th< 
wildest cries of pain and terror emanated from that quar- 
ter every night or two; and daylight would reveal some 
poor fellow with black eyes, swelled lips, and badly cut 
face, deprived of all his valuables and a large portion of 
his clothes. 

The rebels would be abroad at an early hour, and 
dispose of their stolen goods to some of the guards who 
were in league with them; thus removing all traces of 
the theft. 

Complaint, as I have said, proved of no avail. 

The authorities would return the stereotyped answer: 
Point out the men who rubbed you, aud they sliall be 
punished. 

The victims, even if they knew the thieves, were afraid 
to give tlie names, knowing they would i>e beaten half 
to death as soon as they were shut up again with the 
convicts. 

So far as my observation extended, the officers of the 
prison seemed to favor the most notorious scoundrels 
of the place, provided they were on tlieir side. They re- 
served their wrath for the Northern deserters, who soon 
became weary of the nmgging business, from the fact 
that they were made to answer for the sins of all the other 
tliieves without reaping any fair proportion of the ill- 
gotten gains. 

No attempt was ever made to mug either mv confrere 
or myself, although we frequently anticipated and pre- 
pared ourselves for an attack, in conjunction with some 
more muscular allies, offensive and defensive. 

Frequently we lay down with clubs under our heads, 
and slept, as the plirase is, with one eye open. 

Amiable as we were by nature, the constant repeti- 
tion of such outrages made us feel a triile bellicose; and 
we concluded, if we were mugged, we would endeavor 
to give the muggers something to show for it. 

Well perhaps for our expectations and our physical 
condition, the experiment was never tried on us. We 
were not sorry, for we did not regard it as an experience 
we particularly needed. 
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When the 9,000 or 10.000 Union soldiers were sent to j 
Salisbury, many of the most worthless formed a league ' 
with the rebels, and the two forces carried matters wima 
high hand up to ihe time of our escape. Robberies con- 
tinually occurred. Men were stabbed, and their skulls 
cracked; some thrown out of the windows, and their necks 
broken; but the authorities in no manner interfered. 

The better class of prisoners talked seriously of insti- ' 
tuting a "Vigilance Committee," and hanging some of 
the principal muggers, as had been done at Anderson- 
ville, Ga., a few months before — by the by, four erf the 
individuals executed ihere had gone from Salisbury, 
where they had been held as deserters — but no definite 
plan of action had been agreed upon at the period of our 
hegira. 

Justice, which had long slumbered at Sahsbury, fell, 
I fear, into a sleep too de^ for waking. 



CttAPTEi? XXXIII^ 

DESPERATE ESCAPE. 

In prison, the ifimales Ihinl; and talk of little besi^^ 
c§c»pe. ^ 

To ihcni frccdopi is evcryihir^^; all else, nothing. 

By day a^d night (hey resolve op.e plan and another 
in thejr mind; hofc and dcsix)rt}; l^y and are frustrated; 
aj;t?iiipt and aic 7 punished. Yet ,ihey return to .tlwjr 
faVjOriie idea, ar^d endeavor and (e-endeavor, though 
failure >yer; follows. Dungeons and bayonets have litTle 
restraining influence. 

-Few men who will not brave the possibilities of death, 
when freedom beckons, and they are encircled by the 
horrors of a rebel prison. 

How well I remember the numerous trials and failures 
of- my confrere and myself to escape! It seemed as if we 
never could get out. Our genius, we thought, did not 
lie in that direction. Our plans were elaborate, and 
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so were our i>reparations. We speculated constantly on 
what wt might do; taiUed of the'Teitsibtfein o'tji^Waffltelfe 
lafirtto the nl^ht, aiiiid tlie piiisirigs of Hit? stars ^li'd'lhe 
rava^e^ of insects. ■ ■ ■ , '"' ' 

While we theorized granilly, ' 'some dull' fello'ft*, 'w-ith 
only one idea, but th^t in the fight direciibti, got oiii, 
and brought us, with our line reasoning and subtle' 
calculations, to overwhelming shame. 

While at Castle Thunder, we were taught what enter- 
prise and nerve will accomplish. 

Three jirisoners on capital charges wefe 'iri' the con- 
demned cell, heavily ironed. They were rfesperate fel- 
lows, no doubt, and endured their situation very cheer- 
fully — laughing, singing, and howling in the most upf- 
roarious style. 

Their gayety seemed to increase daily; for they sboii 
began dancing in their chains, and dropping their iron 
balls on the Uoor, as if sporting with their misfortunes; 

Tliis latter entertainment they kept up so regularly, I 
began to suspect there was meaning in it, and that it 
covered a design. 

Nor was I mistaken, as the sequel proved. 

About 2 o'clock we heard a row and a rush below; 
the discharge of several muskets.'and the general indica- 
tions of a disturbance. We could learn nothing then; 
but after breakfast — the eating of a piece of 'comBread, 
the throwing away of a bit of fat, rancid bacon, and the 
swallowing of a cup of water, was so denominated in the 
Castle — we were apprised of the adventure of the tur- 
bulent ' trio. 

It appears they liad made all the noise to drown the 
sawing through of Uie floor, which was over a store-room; 
and at an hour of the night or morning when the sentinels 
were apt to be careless, they took up a part of the boards, 
and slowly and silently slipped into the uhder apart- 
ment, having let themselves down by strips of a blanket 
th^ had torn up for that purpose. 

The enterprising scoundrels then quietly forced open a , 
window into a passage leading to the streetHddor of the 
prison; and in the shadow of that quarter seized three'* 
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muskets placed against the wall on racks. They tb 
rushed upon the guard nearest them, and struck hi 
witli the but of tjie piecej knocking hinl senseless over* 
an kqn railing that ran acros§ the passage, r 

The outer sentinel saw this movement, and prepared I 
for it, bringing his gun to the position of a charge. He i 
had mistaken his men, if he supposed that would stop] 
them. They dashed upon him, and he was just on theJ 
point of firing, when the nearest prisoner discharged the^ 
contents of his musket into the breast of the guard, literif 
ally tearing his breast to pieces, and of course killing 
him instantly. i 

They then ran into the street, past the outer sentinelsJ 
who were too much surprised to act, and who forgot ta 
use their muskets luitil too late. The fugitives werd 
nearly to 17th street, when the rebels gave a dropping! 
fire as harmless as it was useless. The alarm was given, 
and the garrison of the prison beaton to arms, but no 
traces of the bold prisoners could be found. Where I 
tliey went, how they went, and by what route, was never 
known; but a week or 10 days after, their arrival 
at Fortress Monroe was publicly announced. 

They had gallantly earned their freedom, and I hope 
they enjoyed it more honestly and worthily than 1 fear 
they did before they became inmates of the Castle. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

UNIOX BUSHWHACKERS. 

Bushwhackers are peculiar featuies of this war, which ! 
indeed gave them birth. So much has been said, and so j 
little is known, of them, that a chapter on their life, man- 
ners, and habits, cannot be out of place in a volume Ulte J 
this. During my long march from Salisbury to Straw- ] 
berry Plains, I had abundance of opportunities to make 1 
their acquaintance, learn their history, and observe their I 
idiosyncrasies. 
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, > T1"S ffire^t stj;uggle lias, made bushwhackei^ on 
sides; but jl is pf ihe Uhioi^ cla$s 1 propoSe"^f6 si-tQiv. 
They are cpnJriiijed._to tlie border States, or _(o those sec- 
1 tions where poljlital feeliiig is greatly divided; where 
military power has usurped the" right of {he people, and 
compelled them to resist aggression by the'most stealthy 
and deadly ijicans. 

It-is difficult for an honorable or a courageous man, 
who lias seen aught of military life, to endure, much less 
sanction, bushwhackirg. All one's instincts revolt at it 
It is slaughter u-it!iout any of the palliating circumstances 
of hot blood, generous passion, or struggle for principle. 
. It is treacherous, coldly calculating, brutal; and yet, 
belie\i ig all that, I cannot find it in m^' heart to blame 
many of t!)e men who resort to it in the mountainous 
region of North Carolina and Tennessee. 

They were qutet, peaceable, industrious, loyal; opposed 
to the doctrine of Secession, and all its attendant heresies; 
the natural antagonists of the slaveholders; lovers of the 
Unionfor the Union's sake, and regarded as an enemy 
whoever woifld seek its destruction. 

^'hen tl^c rebels brought^ on the" war,' Iho^fc loyaHsts 
held themselves algof, determined to take no^part in it 
unless oh ihc side of the Republic. j ' 

The contest continued, and the conscripnofi act was 
passed, Then those innocent and patriotic citizens were 
forced cither to enter the insurgent army or run away; 
leaving iheir property and wives and cliildrcn — all they 
lield most dear — behind theiii, and seek some new locality 
that, to their slender observation and limited knowledge, 
appeared lilie anotlicr sphere. 

Domestic by nature and habit, they were unwilling to 
quit their firesides and the few. acres that had been and 
were their worid. They, wyuld rather die than surrender 
all they valued in life! Yet tliej^ could not starve at home. 
If not carried off to the army, they were hunted, harried, 
persecuted; driven into the woods and mountains like 
wild beasts, Frequently they were killed or wounded 
by the home-guards; oftener captured and sent bound 
to Richmond, where they were put into the fields 
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At the earliest ojiportufiily (liey woulddescrt, of caijrjc, , 
and return to their hiiinble.iivvellirgs. Then \voii!p begjn , 
the persccuiio.a ant-iv. They had forfeited iheir lives bv' 
desertion, .Whenever ihcgu^rd saw them, they w^uld b 
fired upon. 

It is not difficult to conceive ho\y a few months of sue) 
exjx.Tience would transform a uian from an endurii 
saint to an aggressive demon. 

Amiable, genile, merciful at first, the process by which 
thev wpre transformed into bushwhackers rendered them 
vicious, passionate, bloodthlrsiy. They were coerced to 
live in caves, or pits dug in ihe canh; and while they 
were absent, the guards or rebel cavalry woidd visit the 
houses of the fugitives, and steal whatever could 
found. The wives and children of the Unionists w< 
robbed of horses, mules, and even personal attire ani 
small sums of money — all because thej' were loyal. Ii 
addition to. that, they were occasionalh" abused corpo- 
really. Terrible threats were made against them unless 
they disclosed "where certain property or articles were, 
concealed. Their bams and even dwellings were bumed 
down; and in maijy instances bushwhackers have found, 
only smoulderiiig "embers or a heap of ashes where they 
looked for a pleasant home. 

In North Carolina and Tennessee I met men who. had 
not slept under their own roof for two and even three 
years. All that time they had been "lying out," as it is, 
termed. When there was no danger, they would go to 
their houses for an hour or two, but would not venture 
to remain there overnight. 

If the home-guards were in the neighborhood, or 
approaching, word was sent inunediately to the bush- 
whackers, or some signal given which was understood. 
Horns would be blown, cowbells rung, peculiar criect 
given, and in less than a minute all the bushwhacketd 
in the neighborhood would be on the wing towards mount- 
tain-tops, caves, or some secure liiding-place. 

In the Union settlements, every one is trained to be a 
messenger. The children of lo and 12 years, if thtfy 
see persons resenibhng the guards or rebel cavalty, b«Uf 
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the tidings at full speed to the nearest house, and so the 
intelligence is spread far and wide. 

If- there be any number of Unionists compared to the 
nbels, the foriner give iheni battle; and' so often have 
they proved victorious, . that llie latter ahrink from an 
cjigagement unless in greatly st!i-,crioi- force. Those 
small fights arc of coniiiion occurrence, and I encoun- 
tered many families who had lost near relatives in such 
warfare. 

V/hen the rebels pass through a section of country 

J favorrible to buslnvhacldrg, the persecuted loyalists 
profii by the op]iortui-iiy of jcvergc to the fullest extent. 
All may be quiet, ai'd oiuwardly peaceful; the cnemv 
will be walldr.g or riding down a raountain-road, or 
tlirough a gaj), or pa£.t a thicket of laurel, when lialf a 

I dozen rifles will crack, ar.d perhcps two or thi'cc of liis 
K(iuad be sliot tcad or woanded. 

All men, however b-avc, have a natural dread of beirg 
attacked by a concealed fee. It is like stabbing in the 
dark, Thcniys^er\'ai:d unccrtaintj' of the character and 
strergth rf the assailant lend a hoiTOr to'the surprise; 

[ and well disciplined must be the courage and firm the 
nerves which do not lake refuge in flight. 

The bushwackers have not infrequently frightened 
away thrice (heir number. Many of them have Spencer, 
Henry, and other carbines, which discharge from $ ,to 
16 times without reloadirg, giving the party attacked 
a very' vivid' idea of the .strength of the aitacliers. 
1 in Wilkes County, N. C'-, i^ deterniined Union men 
have .compelled from 70 to a hundred guards, to flight. 
And ih'Carter Couniv, Tenn., they lell a story of a decla- 
ration 'by' the "Confederates" that those tories '(rpaah- 
ijig loyalists) have guns they can wind up Sunday morn- 
ing, and fire all the week. 

, Ofcourse, the bushwhackers are held in great dread. 
Tlie, rebel ,cavalry are in perpetual fear of theni, and 
never pass a turn in the load, or by a sheltering rock, or 
a- hijaVy undergrowth, without , extreme caution. The 
breaking of a twig alarms, and the projection of a branc"h 

, startles them. Where there is so much fear, there must 
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be a corresponding hatred. Alas, for the poor bush- 
whacker who falls into rebel handsl Short will be his 
shriving, and sjieedy his exit from the Planet. His cap-__ 
lure is synonymous with his execution. He is shol 
through flie head as coolly as a bullock would be, « 
probably before the week is over his executioner is l 
corpse also. 

The war in the mountainous region of the two E 
I have mentioned is a war of extermination, and 1 
already became a kind of Vendetta. Oaths of vengeand 
are sworn against those who have killed relatives an( 
friends, and the oaths are most bloodily kept. A sw 
shoots a father, and the son of that father shoots t 
father of the first son. One brother kills another broth 
in an adjacent family, and in turn loses his brother I 
violence. These feuds are handed down season ; 
season, and year after year, as in the medieval tin 
Life is paid with life, and death answers to death. 

I remember meeting in Castle Thunder, Richmond, ^ 
two Tennesseans who had vowed revenge upon cerl^ 
parties in their section. They obtained their freedod 
long before I did; and when 1 passed through the nei 
borhood where the former captives resided, they '. 
redeemed their word. The men who had wronged thi 
had ceased to live. They were killed in their own h 

In western North Carolina, particularly in Wilkes e 
Watauga, and in the northern Counties of East Tei 
nessee, few prisoners are taken. The black flag is e\ 
raised there. N^o quarter is given or asked by the i 
habitants; and the escaped prisoners who travel in t' 
quarter, understand that "liberty or death" is no i 
figure of speech, but a dreadful reality. 

Everywhere we were told if we were captured that i 
would be pushed off the precipice of time very sun 
marily, and doubtless we would have been. Had ' 
not succeeded in our search after liberty, no one, I j 
sume, would have ever known our fate. Our 
would have whitened on some mountain-side; and tl; 
it would have been unpleasant at the time, we ' 
have rested as peacefully there as under a marble a 
in Greenwood- 
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One would expect to find the biish\y!iackcrs fierce, 
Iciniel men; yet many of them are quiet, though deter- 
I niincd — warm-hearted, b\it excitable. Their peculiar 
llife has qiiicUcned all their senses, and perpetual anxiety 
I'and frequent alarm have given them a certain wild ex- 
pression of face, especially of the eye, that belongs to 
ntcd men. They are as much attached to Northerners, 
as they are opposed to rebels. They received us with 
■kindness, and even welcomed us to their homely fare. 
iThcy piloted us in many places, and would have pro- 
fitccted tw at the risk of their lives, 

When we had crossed the Yadkin, and were within 
ao miles of the Blue Ridge, a party of bushwhackers 
fcinformcd us we could not get over on account of the snow; 
"at wc would be tracked and murdered. After learn- 
ing that, we thought seriously of waiting where we were; 
fevcn until Summer, if necessary, and the generous fel- 
lows, foor as they were, offered to lake us to their dwell- 
Engs, and provide for us as best they could. 

In .Johnson County, Tenn., we encountered a bevy 
[of bushwhackers of the most reckless character. One 
Way, while Ij'ing in a barn, we heard a tremendous yelHng, 
iuul soon discovered that it proceeded from three of the 
praternity. Instead of remaining concealed, they were 
Using their lungs to the utmost to attract attention. 
They defied the rebels, and as they were armed to the 
Hecth, they would have proved formidable foes. 

One of the trio, known as Canada Guy, was a type of 
lie most savage class. He had been arrested as a bush- 
whacker nearly two years before; was sent to Richmond 
' i be tried for several murders; and yet contrived tode- 
Jlcerve the authorities to such an extent that he was trans- 
fer ed to Belle Isle as a prisoner of war, and exchanged 
soon after. 

Reaching Annapolis, Guy told the Provost-Marshal 
he wished to resume operations in Tennessee. The Pro- 
"fost gave him a certain sum of money, and bade him go 
pn his way rejoicing. 

I Guy, on his return, had many old scores to wipe off; 
knd the sole erasive compound he knew was blood. In 
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less tlian six months he killed seven men, all _ .__ 
Secessionists, and vo^ved lie would not forego the pleas- 
ure of killing inore of the tiunibcr for any consideration 
on earth. 

No wonder he was ferocious. The rebels hanged his 
father, some 60 years old, because he would be loyal 
in spile of threats, and shot four of his brothers. "But 
I'll be even with Ihem," he exclaimed; "I'll kill at least 
20 for everj' one of my kinsmen." He bids fair to keep 
his word. He delights in exterminating the Seces- 
sionists, and his glee is almost fiendish at tunes. 

I could not sympathize with or like such a man, though 
I doubt not his wrongs had rendered him the reckless, 
bloodihirsty creature he was. Guy believed religiously 
that no rebel had any right to property or life; so he 
robbed ihc enemy wherever found, and was only too 
desirous of gencratirg a difficulty that would give him a 
pretext for adding another to his list of victims. 

To the bushwhaciccrs I am indebted for many kind- 
nesses wiiich I shall not forget. I found in them virtues 
that are rare in civihzation, and possibilities of far better 
things. They have been compelled in self-defense to 
take the course they have; and I am not at all sure that 
many of us who have loftier aims, and larger culture, 
and higher instincts, would not do worse if we had been 
so foully wronged as those hardy and naturallj' humane 
mountaineers. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE ESCAPE. 

Two of my journalistic friends and myself, as soon 1 
the large influx of Union soldiers had been made into t; 
prison, entered the hospitals, hoping to be of some si 
vice to the sick. We found the task extremely difficiy 
because there was no co-operation on (he part of the i 
thorities; and the lorger we remained, although 
worked very hard, the more fruitless wc perceived t 
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labors ,We concluded, therefore, lo try another plan of 
esc3pe. : W'e had been ve'fy. industrious in that way, for 
months, at Salisbury, put had met with our old ill-fortune. 
The tunnels in which we had been interested had been ex- 
posed; the schemes we had formed had been frustrated; 
the agencies on which we had depended failed in the mo- 
ment of need. We resolved tliereafter to tnist only 
fortune and ourselves, and we prepared to make our 
exodus on the evening of Sunday, Dec. i8. 

Two of us Boheniians — Mr. William E. Dayi?. of the 
Cincinnatti Gazette, and myself — had passes to the rebel 
hospital, ouiside of the first inclosure and the 6rst line of 
guards, and we spent an hour of Saturday night in forg- 
mg a pass for my associate of the Tribune. 

It was my first essay in that department of the fine 
arts, and I congratulated myself I had done well; nor 
was I without a lingering suspicion that if my talents in 
that direction had been properly developed^ I, might have 
been a rival of Monroe Edvyards. There was this differ- 
ence, however, in his chirographica] experiments and 
mine: his resulted in getting him into, .while mine were 
designed to get a friend out of, a peniteptiary. 

Our graphical labors went for naugjit. ,, 

My confrere, the following morning, concluded it would 
be wiser to use ray genuine pass, and let nit; trust to going 
by the sentinel without any. We agreed to that; and so 
a little before dusk, the night promising to be dark and 
stormy, two of us went out to the rebel hospital, to wait 
for the development of events, 

Mr. Richardson took a box employed for carr>-ing medi- 
cines, and, filling if with empty bottles, walked boldly 
up to the guard, who stopped him, and asked if he had a 
pass. 

"Certainly," was the reply; "you have seen it often 
enough; have you not?" 

"I do not remember," responded the rebel. "Let me 
look at it." 

It was handed him, and, after scrutinizing it carefully, 
be returned it to Mr. Richardson, with the remark that it 
was *all right" 
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My tonfrere wallsed oul, aiid met, irl the secona 
closiire, the Adjuianl of the garrison and a paroled rebcij 
convict, both of whom loieu' him intrnately. 

Feeling that assurance alone would prevent suspicion^ 
he accosled iheni ho\l\ exchanged some ordinary remarlu 
about the weather, and passed on. 

A fourth prisoner,' Thomas E. Wolfe, Captain oj a incr- < 
chant vessel taken by the rebels off llie Balize — who 
also had a jjass, and, jtist before we started, had concluded 
to try (he adventure with us — was looking on, deter- 
mined, if Mr. Richardson failed, to notify I\Ir. Davis aridj" 
myself, that wc might be off before the whole plan wasj 
apparent.. 1 

Richardson's coolness had disarmed suspicion. Heq 
walked quietly to a vacant office at the end of the ho! 
pital, placed his box and bottles therein, and moved Icis- 
luely by the guards, ivho were on the parapet at liis*^ 
iight,.to a .smaJl outhouse, into which he stepped for con- 
cealment until it became darker. '> 

Having loitered about the hospital as long as it secmcU 
prudent, I walked by the guards — who supposed, no- 
doubt, we liel^nged to the garrison — to the outhouse iti- 
question. 

There I talked with Richardson in a low tone of voice, 
and agreed, as it was quite dusk, to go out to the gate in" 
the fence skirting the road, and, which was unguarded; 
and, if I were discovered, to return to the hospital. If I 
continued on, he was to follow. 

I started, and just as I put my hand on the bar of tlie 
gate, to force it open, I felt it move from the other side. 

Our old ill-fortune, I thought. We are discovered, and 
our hope of freedom once more blighted, 

The gate op-ened, and I was vastly relieved to see iMr. 
Davis, of ilie Gazelle, and the Captain. They believed it 
hardly dark enough; but I pushed on across a small 
bridge over the railway; having told them I would meet 
them at the appointed place, on a public, road about a,' 
quarter of a mile from tlie prison. ' . ' 

Richardson followed, and in half an hour we were all 
four tc^ether, lying down in the rain in a fence-corner. 
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While tliere, a man crossed the field, and walked 
pear us, that we thought he would step on iis. We held 
our breath, and lieard our hearts beat, as' we had so often 
done before, believing we miis! be discovered. He con- 
jectured not our presence, however, and walked off into 
the thick and all-enshroudiiig darloiess. 

In another hour we had crawled into a bam, and were 
lyi"g under the straw and fodder, waiting for the next 
night, when a Union man had sgreed to procure us 
guide, of whom we stood in great need, as not 6i;e of oi 
party had any linowtedge of woodcraft, or of Ihe-cOiniti 
we had to travel throi:gh. 

Long shall I remember I he fresh, free air that greetei 
rae like a benison wh.cn I stepped out of the pfison liitiiti^ 
on that murlcy, rainy evening. The old worn-out feclirig, 
the inertia, the sense of suppression, seemed io fall from 
me as a cast-off garment; and I believed I could walk 
to the end of the earth, if I could but find the sweet god- 
dess of Liberty — dearest and best of women — at the 
end of my long, long journeying. 

To ihq bani, in whicli we lay concealed, we were a^^'are 
a number of small negroes came every few hours of the 
day; and it was therefore necessary for ^s to kcqj veiy 
siill lest ihey should discover and betray us, not fron 
I)erfld>-, but through indiscretion. We covered ourselvej 
entirely over with the fodder, and never spoke a tvon 
above our breath. 

We were in sight of the grim and cruel prison where 
we had passed almost 1 1 months of anxiety and agony, 
and wc had, you may imagine, a most wholesome horror 
of being laken back there before we had fairly started 
on our travels. 

From the time we escaped, on Sunday evening, until 
Monday nighty we had not a drop of water, and we had 
110 food, save a few broken niouthfuls, from Sunday nooi 
until Tuesday evening. 

Yet we did not seem to suffer. Our ardor for freedom' 
was such that it displaced all other desires, even those of 
a physical nature. We hardly Icnew we were tliirsty 
until a Captain in the rebel service gave us a canteen of 
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times wounded, having Epught through, nearly all th« 
great battles js Virginia; and yet was a Uni^n ma^n at 
heart In our presence he aaatiienialized the rebels, and 
expressed the pious wish that they were all phinged so 
deep in a certain igneous region that even the petro- 
leum-seekers could not reach them. We had become 
acquainted with him while in prison, and knew, when we 
got out, we could depend upon such aid as it was in his 
power to give us. 

It no doubt seems anomalous that loyal men should be 
in the Southern armies, and fight for a cause in which 
they do not believe. Yet the instance of our friend the 
Captain was one of many 

To resume: After leaving the bam and repairing to the 
place appointed, we met the Lieutenant of militia I have.j 
mentioned, and waited for the guide who, he said, would 
soon be along. An hour or more passed, and the guide 
coming not, we concluded he had already gone on, or had 
failed to redepm|his promise, and set out upon our journey, 
with Wilkes County, as ap objective point, where a num- 
ber of relatives^ of the Lieutenant resided, and who, fa? 
assured us, would welcome us with wann and loyal 
hearts. ' , 

We went at a rapid pace through two miles of mud from 
6 to 12 inches deepj almost losing our boots often J9 
the adhesive loam, the blood bounding in our veins, anfl, 
the perspiration starting through our pores, until Vfie 
reached the Statesville and Morganton Railway, which 
we proposed to follow for at least 25 miles, and then strilfie 
a more northerly direction. 

We had not gone more than three miles before •Vf9 
espied a camp and a fire before it, and, thinking th^y 
might be pickets, we concluded to flank the locality, and 
did so, but not without much difficulty. We made 9 
wide circuit through the woods, and as the night wa». 
very dark, we fell over logs and stumps; got into thorn- 
bushes and tore our clothes; tumbled into bogs an4 
ditches; had the skin brushed from our noses and cheeky, 
and our eyes nearly put out by sharp twigs and swingin^j.. 
branches ■ ■ 
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, That first flanjtiiig was truly.anmsjng;.! could hear mj' 
compahiohs plunging over logs; and occasionally uttering 
expletives more forcible than orthodox, as they struck 
their heads against trees, or had' their' mouths rudely 
opened by an entering twig. Splash, spla^ we went 
through the water and mire, and then crackled through 
the sMden leaves and dead brandies, and then crept 
noiselessly by soine wayside tenement, and then halted 
with suspended breath at some actual or imaginary 
I sound. 

■Whenever we observed a camp or fire near the railway 

we made a flank movement, to the serious deriment of 

our boots and clothes, and then struck the road again, thus 

^^ vastly increasing the distance and tinie of our journeying. 

^tThe first night we made only ri miles in a direct line — 

^B'hbw much in detours it would be impossible to con- 

^Bjecture — when one of my companions declaring him- 

^^ self utterly exhausted, \ve endeavored to find a place 

of concealment. 

That was very difficult, as there was, during the Win- 
ter, no undergrowth to furnish a hiding-place. We tried 
haystacks in vain. We penetrated into woods, and 
cotild not get out of sight. Ever^-where we went, we 
found ourselves too near some road, and the outhouses 
%[-ioo unsafe. ' ' 

We walked farther and farther from the railway, 
hrough one, piece of timber and then another, and yet 
Iwefe ever likely to be seen from the highways' or some 
wagqnway. 

At last the early da\vn had deepened into broad day. 

tVe. could go no farther. We crept into a pinerj- and 

ay there, not more thana hundred yards from the road, 

within sound of the voices of men at work, and the bab- 

' Jjle of children at the farm-house. 

The day was very raw and cold, but we durst not light 
a fire. So we lay flat on the ground, never speaking in 
other than the lowest sotto voce tone, shivering, and anx- 
Lious and longing for the shades of evening. 

I was verj' thinly clad, having no other coat than a 
light blouse; and, unable to move about, to start the 
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circulation of the blood, I suffered much (rom the cold, 
as did my companions. 

The welcome dusk came at last. No one of those who 
had been in our immediate vicinity had seen us; and 
with glad hearts we went forth, Uke the beasts of prey 
in search of food. We repaired to tlie quarters of the 
slaves on an adjoinine plsmtation, and soon obtained a 
promise from one of them, if we would go to a barn on 
the place, that he would send us food. Before this time 
a chilly, penetrating rain had begun to descend, and as 
we were quite wet, a roof was very acceptable. 

The master of the plantation had company that night, 
and consequently we were compelled to wait until nearly 
midnight before we obtained any provisions. We did 
not know how hungry we were until a liberal supply of 
combread and bacon was handed us by the negro. 

Those are means of sustenance I naturally abhor; but 
no F^ifth Avenue dinner, however, recherche, ever pleased 
ray palate so much as those Southern staples. When we 
were ready to resume our march, a negro offered to guide 
us back to the railway; and we set forth in a driving, 
drenching storm, through such a palMike darkness, that 
we could not see the nearest object. We walked in what 
is known as Indian file, sometimes one leading, and 
sometimes another, with preconcerted signals for doubt, 
danger, and recognition. 

When our leader paused we stopped, and a motion of 
the hand, if it were light enough to see, or if it were not, 
a low "hush!" brought us to an instantaneous halt. If 
we were scattered, a sudden quick cough was the sign of 
recognition, and a low wliistle, in imitation of a night 
bird, brought us tt^ether. 

Through that tempestuous night we marched wearily 
on, our clothes dripping, like a jealous woman's eyes 
when the storm is subsiding, and running into our boots, 
until they were full of water. Harder and harder the 
rain fell, and colder and colder it grew. 

We were chilled from head to heel, and our saturated 
garments became a burden, chafing our limbs and ck 
ging our steps. 
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^B How often I thought of the line of Shakspere about 
' "biding the pehings of this pitiless stomi," and marveled 
if even old Lear had encountered a rougher and a 
^^ drearier night. 

^K There were a number of cattle-guards and pits along 
^Bthe road, filled with mire and T^-ater; and as we had to 
^Vivalk over them on the rails, the condition of our boots 
^^and clothes, added to our chilliness and fatigue, made our 
pace unsteady, and frequently we fell, waist-deep, into 
those turbid and ungrateful baths. 

The ties, too, were slippery, and often we lost our 
equiUbrium, and wounded our weary and paining feet. 
The sea-Captain badly sprained his foot, and could barely 
hobble along; occasionallj' requiring our support for a 
mile or two. 

One of the greatest sources of our anxiety was the fear 
pi a sprain, or some manner of maiming, knowing that 
Buch an accident must greatly diminish our prospect of 
preedom. In the superlati\'e darkness, and in a region 
ntirely unknown, we were liable at any moment to make 
a misstep that would place us beyond the power of march- 
Z farther. 

The negro who had guided us to the railway had told 
ius of another of his color to whom we could apply for 
[shelter and food at the terminus of our second stage. 
iJim we could not find until nearly dawn, and when we 
Bid, he directed us to a large barn filled with wet com- 
^usks. 

Into that we crept with our dripping garments, and lay 
here for 15 hours, until we could again venture forth, 
floutidering about in the husks, we lost our haversacks, 
oipes, and a hat that belonged to the speaker, and, de- 
prived of which, he was, indeed, uncovered. 

About 9 o'clock we procured a hearty supper from 
ihe generous negro, who even gave me his unique head- 
»vering, and did picket-duty while we hastily ate our 
meal and stood against his blazing fire. The old African 
hnd his wife gave us "God bless you, massas!" withtrem- 
IjUng voice and moistened eyes, as we parted from them 
rith grateful hearts. 
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said his master was a violent Secessionist, and would 
Hll him, and us too, if he knew we were ihere; but that 
he was not afraid. He had helped the Yankees before, 
and would help them again. 

After dark the negro took us to his cabin, gave us our 
supper, let lis thaw before liis fire, and guided us to the 
Allison!s Mill — when we learned we had walked about 
15 miles and accomplished only half a mile in the right 
direction — and there told us what road to follow, pilotini 
us a mile and a half on our way. 

When I escaped f had been conipeljcd to wear a 
large, coarse, stiff pair of boots — the sole ones I coi 
Ijrocure in the prison — which I could keep on only 
cause they \vere tight across the insrep and around the 
ankles. They tortured me at every step, and wore holes 
in my ankles that resembled wounds from buckshot; 
while their weight and clumsiness tired me greatly, ana! 
made me stumble as if I were intoxicated. They had, 
become soaking wet again and again, and frozen on: 
my feet, so that they were like wooden shoes, cntirelyj 
mtliout elasticity or power of expansion. Mr, Richard- 
son's foot-co^'erings were vers" much of the same kind!: 
and as we marched along Ihrougli the darkness over " ^ 
rough and broken ground, it was with great difficult 
could often suppress cries of pain. W^hcn we sli] 
or stepped into ruts, our feet were wrenched as if 
were in a vise; and still we had but b^un our march 
400 miles; and the most arduous and toilsome part 
j'et to come. 

What were boots, or pain, or cold, or hardship, com- 
pared to freedom. 

We marched on through the moonless night until we 
reached Rocky Creek, in Rowan County, where we' 
paused, ver>' cold and fatigued, and built a fire — we had 
taken the precaution to supply ourselves witli matches — ^ 
ill an adjacent piner>-. There we warmed ourselves 
well as we could, and about 4 o'clock Friday raorni 
crossed the creek on a log on our hands and knees; th* 
frost having made it so slipperj- there was no sennrity * 
walking 
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We then struck a dirt road going from Statesville to 
Jonesville; and abut 6 o'clock began to think we were 
off the direct route. 

Serg't Thurston determined to apply for information 
at a house standing at the forks of the road, and did so. 
When he relumed, we concluded the man he had seen 
was a rebel, and might raise the dogs, old men, and boys, 
armed with rifles and shot-guns, and hunt us down, as is 
the custom in Secessia 

Our conclusion was correct. When daylight came, 
one of us perceived the old fellow following us, and the 
Sergeant ran back toward him in a threatening manner 
that frightened him into a rapid retreat. We had no 
fear of him alone, but apprehended that he would excite 
an alarm, and bring the whole human and canine neigh- 
borhood upon us. 

We thought we were so tired we could go no larther; 
but the prospect of pursuit so strengthened our limbs 
that we started upon a run; darting into woods, over 
fences, through quagmires; crossing and re-crossing 
fields; moving to every point of the compass so rapidly 
that an African blood-hound would have foimd it diffi-* 
cult to scent out our progress. 

At last we paused, about 9 o'clock, in a pinery, and 
soon had a blazing fire of dry wood, which caused very 
little smoke. We would not have made the fire, but, as 
we were freezing, it was a military necessity. We were 

Suite anxious all day; but we heard and saw nothing 
lat led us to believe we were pursued. If we were, our 
pursuers must have lost the trail, which would not have 
been singular, as we were at least two miles from any 
road or even footpath, so fat as we could determine. 

We then concluded that another night's march would 
take us to the settlement in Wilkes County to which the 
Lieutenant of militia had directed. Then I firs^ began to 
have some well-defined hope that we would get through. 
When I escaped, I did so on principle, trusting that we 
might at least be out a week, or possibly two, and be- 
lieving if we were shot we would have the satisfaction of 
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d>"ing in the laudable effort to obtain our feedom, && 
came American citizens. ' 

We liad but 15 niiles further to gp before w'e ishoiU) 
find a liavcn of rest, which we sorely rieededJ' We rfl 
Slimed our rnardi in excellent spirits, though greatl; 
worn and exhausted; and no wonder, as we had been un-' 
able in sleep more than a few minutes at a time, on ac- 
count of the cotd. Indeed, I do not know that I had lost 
my consciousness after our exodus from the penilentiar>% 

[ struck out boldly, however, and summoned all mj' 
will. , The miles seemed endless, and everj- step increased 
my fatigue. 

At lasi I was forced to lean on my confrere's arm, as he 
had done on mine the first night out My breath was 
shof t and liot, my head was heavy, and my limbs trem- 
bled. 

My associate insisted upon it that I was on the eve 
s ^■xf're fj-phoid fe\'er. 

' ' T [ merely wanted rest. He urged me to stop a' 
'o ])ublic house, the only one we ericounlered 
■iirney, and said he would remain with rite. I 

jL consent, fearing my doing .so would endanger 

iliL « K'le party. Therefore I endeavored to go on, tell; 1 
:nn utv companions to leave me if I failed. To that they j 
■.vi'iiW not agree. Mr. Richardson, with charactertsticf^ 
jjo*>.ii/.sity, declared he would not separate from me, 

Ai the public house, or shanty rather, we procure , 
y.'WiK food, and learned to our satisfaction that the pro' 
tir.p ..ir was a Unionist. Hearing we were all greatly fa^ 
tj).ued, he offered for a certain sum — and we had abun- 
dauceofmoney in our party — to loan ustwbiiiules to help I 
an onward. I 

We accepted his proposition, and Capt. Wolfe, sdU,l 
suffering from his sprain, and myself, mounted the ani* f 
mals. Tlieir equipments were very inferior. My mule 
was saddleless, and the sharp backbone almost bisect 
me, while my legs pained me excessively, and seemed a 
if they woidd part company with my bodj'. 

After proceeding two or Uiree miles, we Iialted at t 
Cftbin to get two or three more mules, and while there tf 
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host pressed us to drink some whisky. The distillatiq 
of com is very repulsive to me; but I thought it niigi. 
give me temporary strength, and I swallowed a laia 
quanfitj' before we resumed our journey. It iraprov! 
my condi ion at first; put very soon I bsg'an to grO',v vei 
ill. The liquor had nauseated rae, and jiar ihiea boa?* 
swayed from side to side,, and resemhled Vesuvius in | 
constant state of eruption. " T 

Jove! but I was sick; I almost lost my senses. Eveq 
atom of my frame ached. It seemed as if I would fall t 
pieces. Riding on that mule was purgatorial. I dis-^ 
mounted, and stumbled over the road. 

Finally, we reached the vicinity of the settlement in 
Wilkes Counly. We parted with our mule-owners, and 
Mr. Richardson went in quest of the Lieutenant's mother, 
leaving me lying on the ground, begging to be lei alone. 
He returned after a long search, and half supported, half 
carried me, witli genuine tenderness, to the cabin where 
the good woman hved. 

There the other three preceded me, and were leaning 
against the chimney corner fast asleep. I was soon un- 
dressed, and in a soft, wann bed. 

What a luxurj' it was, after 20 months of lying on 
hard floors and nide bunks! Hardlj' had my head touch- 
ed the pillow before I lapsed into a slumber as sweet and 
deep as if I lay a child again upon my mother's bosom. 

In four hours I awoke, entirely refreshed and healed, 1 
find my associate by my bedside, witii a cup of rye coffq 
and a plate of fritters in his hand, asking me to eat some 
thing. I had a good appetite, and gratified it, and wed 
to bed again, to sleep once more a dreamless and delicio 
sleep 
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CHAPTKK XXXV!. 

THE HAVEN OF REST. 

The settlement we had reached was chiefly compi 
of relatives of ihe loyal Lieutenant, who gave us a most 
cordial and generous welcome. They could not do enough 
■ for us — some of them had never seen a "Yankee" before 
_ — and they were delighted to meet us. They were veo' 
demonstrative, and asked us more questions in a minute 
thaji we could answer in a day. 

Though entire strangers, we were regarded from the 
first as their dearest friends. M«i, women, and children 
were anxious to serve us; and we felt, indeed, as if our 
lines had fallen in pleasant places. They offered us 
their fullest store, and woidd have given us half of what I 
they ijossessed if we had needed it. 

More kindness, affection, devotion, I have never seen. 
Those noble-hearted people — for the most part poor — 
gave me a higher idea of humanity; and their efforts in , 
our behalf, and their spirit of sacrifice, filled me with the j 
deepest sense of gratitude, which I long for an opportu- ) 
nity to display in something more than words. 

The loyal Lieutenant had requested us to tarry in the- 1 
settlement for two or three days, and he would join OUT I 
party and go through with us to our lines. 

The evening of the day — Saturday, Dec. 24 — we ar- 
rived in the County, we left Mrs. 's house, and re- 
paired to the bam, about a quarter of a mile distant, 
of a relative of the family, for increased security, and 
from im willingness to jeopardize the good |)eople who 
so generously sheltered us. We remained there that 
night and ihe next day (Christmas), when a number of 
men and women visited us to congratulate us on our es- | 
cape, and to assure us of their unswerving fidelity, of ] 
which we had no doubt. 

Christmas night, one of our friends told us it Jiad been 1 
whispered about that there were five Yankees in the set- 
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tlenient; and, fearing the rebel Home Guards might be 
appdsed of the fact, deemed if prudent to remove us to 
the adjoining County of Yadkin, where the wife of the 
Lieutenant resided. 

Under the man's guidance we walked through the 
woods by by-paths to the new place of shelter, a distance 
of four or five miles. The night was dark as Egypt, and 
we moved along cautiously and noiselessly. 

In an hour and a half we reached the desired habita- 
tion, and the same generous welcome greeted us as before. 
The wife of the Lieutenant assured us we would not en- 
danger her home by resting beneath her humble roof, 
and that night we lay in comfortable beds. She was a 
native of Virginia, an intelbgent, calm, brave, quick- 
witted woman, fruitful in exp«lients and resources. 

In the morning her children, two of them little girls of 
four and sixyears, stood picket while their mother and 
their elder sister prepared our brealtfast. 

Strange and thorough teachers are danger and devo- 
tion. Those children, as all others we met, were un- 
naturally developed; their senses acute; their secretive- 
ness perfect; their self-possession complete. We could 
trust them as we could matured persons. We had no 
fear of their indiscretion; we relied on them fully. Custom 
and order were reversed. Strong, self-reliant men who 
had passed two years in the field, who had ofteri looked 
death in the face, who had stood by countless couches of 
suffering and death, to aid, to comfort, and console, were 
protected by, and leaned on, women and children. They 
'could do for us what our own sex could not, and they 
did ii with a silent and unconscious heroism that made 
, it all the more beautiful. 

Soon after breaStfast a squad of Breckinridge's cavalry- 
were reported coming up the road — the house stood at tlie 
roadside — and we were advised to conceal ourselves 
under the beds. We were not long in taking our posi- . 
tions, and then the Lieutenant's wife went out on the* 
porch with an unconcerned air. The cavalrymen stow 
ped, and she talked to them in a quiet, easy way, well] 
calculated to disarm suspicion, if any had been excilw' 
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They did not enter the dwelling, as we feared, and after 
a few minutes rode oji. 

She then called tis to come out, saying, "AH is safe, 
boys." But we had hardly assumed an erect position 
wlien several suspicious looking charaaers were an- 
nounced, and again we crept under the bed. 

The same night, Monday, we concluded thai Yadldnj 
County was not as safe as it might be. ju:igii>g from our 
single day's experience in it; so we marched back, the 
same dark, silent, br,eath-baicd march as before, t( 
"Wilkes County, and the friendly barn we had quitted. 
We lay there concealed in the corn-husks and hay until 
Tuesday evening. Then we heard -the guards were 
searching for us. and we divided, thrse going to the 
habitation of the Lieutenant's mother, and two to his 
sister's. • 

Wednesday morning, while at breakfast,, two men en- 1 
tered the cabin, taking us by surprise. The dog on ] 
which we had depended had gone away, and therefore 
the strangers came unannounced. 

There was no means of retreat, as the cabin had but one 
door, and we knew our greatest safety would be in a 
cahn manner, Wc continued our humble meal, therefore, 
very deliberately' and im concernedly, and at its close 
were not displeased to learn the strangers were deserters-, 
from the rebel anny, and entirely trustworthy. i 

The day we spent iji a bam, and at night we returned J 
to the cabin. We were at supper when a low whistle I 
was lieard outside, indicating a surprise, perhaps a sur- 
rounding of the house by the enemy, with the intention* 
of shooting down whoever atteai])ted to escape — the 
custom in that section of country. 

The wife and adopted daughter, a girl of i6 or 17— 
we will call her Lucy — were greatly alarmed. They 1 
threw ashes on the burning logs in great haste, to ex- ■' 
tinguish the glare of the lire, and told us to get under 
the bed and to go out of the door at the same time. We 
chose the latter, and out we dashed into the dark and 
stormy night, more than half expecting to be greeted 
with several rifle-flashes as we emerged from the dwelling. 
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A minute after I felt some one ciinging to my ana. anq 
a voice saying, in a suppressed tone; "Cyme this way! 
1 could hardly see the (ace, it was so dark, but I knc" » 
wasJhe black-eyed, black-liaired, intensely loyal Ln 
who took as much interest in our welfare as if we ^^ 
lovers and brothers combined. 

In the midst oi thai ratlier sentimental scene we k-nr i 
that the whistle we had heard proceeded from ■! 
deserter v/hs> had come to tlie house to see Lul> 
said she liked him because he liad shot two Home < . 
but as a man he was not agreeable to her — and i.* I 
given the signal, fearing the masculine voices I. 
heard inside might be those of enemies. 

In less than an hour we had another alanrij ai'H ■ 
more we ran out into the rain; but that alarm w;i 
causeless, and returning to the cabin, we went to bi 
the members of the family and ourselves all in one room, 
which was indeed the whole house, 

I slept quite well, and dreamed that] Lucy was 
Princess in disguise, who introduced me to a black-robed 
magician, that furnished us with a winged dragon, tliat; 
mounted, with us on his back, and flew awSy to New^ 
York, and set us down to an elegant supper at tlie Maisoa 
Doree. 

About that time I awoke, and Lucy was sitting de- 
murely in the chinmey-corner, preparing our plain break- 
fast before the fire. So Lucy was no Princess, and the 
dragon could not be procured, and the magician was 
absent; and as I could not have any of those fine things, 
I took a piece of cornbread instead, and swallowed it 
with relish, and a new longing after the Ideal. 

The next night, believing the Lieiitenant would not 
come, and that our delay was dangerous, we i>arted from. 
our good friends with saddened hearts. Old men toijk 
in tlieir arras and blessed us; womeu, young and 
wept at our departure, and children nestled to our bosoi 
as if, we were the nearest and dearest of their kin. 

All that was not for us personally. It was the outi 
pouring of loyalty from those noble spirits toward thi 
representatives of that element in ihe great Republic; the, 
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homage paid to (he principle of patriotism; t 

forth of suppressed Unionism toward tliose who, 1 

suffered in its cause. 

Wilkes is one of the strongest Union Counties — proba- 
bly the strongest — in North Carolina. The rebels call it 
old United States, and declare it irr^ressible. Deserters 
from the Southern service went about .there with impu- 
nity, but generally carried their weapons. Often fightSjg 
took place between Ihem and the Home Guards, and thi 
latter were generally worsted. - , 

At Traphill, some, 20 miles from the settlement, i 
which wc were, the Unionists and rebels had had a dozeitl 
fights, the former being intrenched, and capable of de- 
fending themselves against large odds. 

The Guards were tolerably quiet when we weretherej 
so far as deserters were concerned, but they, would J)^«^ 
been very glad to capture or shoot an escaping Yankee..! 

The Union men were incretising ever>' month, and the j 
insurgents diminishing. Some of the latter had under- J 
gone a great revolution during the year. A man who j 
had been« prominent Secessionist invited us to his hoiis^f 
but we went not. 

The loyal population had suffered greatlj'. The '\ _ 
had deprived them of their property', their protectors, and 
their peace; but still they clung to the belief that the cause J 
of the Republic must prevail; that all would be well with; 
those who held out to the last. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 
THE MARCH ONWARD. 

While in Wilkes County, two of our fellow-prisoners, 
a Captain of a small trading- vessel from Philadelphia, 
arid a Xorth Carolina Unionist, having escaped by brib- 
ing the guard at Salisbury, arrived in the st\ttlenient, 
and sent us word they would like to journey in our coni- 
-jjany; but, deeming it prudent for us to travel ki small 
])arties, we declined, and Serg't Thurston joifted the 
other two, who, with a deserter from Lee's aniiy, set 
out toward Wilkesboro, the Capital of the Couniy,' the 
day before we did." 

Wednesday night, Dec. 28, we resumed our march. 
It was very dark and stormy, and one of our many loyal 
friends guiding us for five miles to the cabin of a free 
mulatto, who iu turn piloted us on, we reached Glass's 
Mill, a distance of 14 miles, without fatigue. 

Our long rest had niaterially benefited us, and we felt 
mucin fresher than when we quitted the penitentiary so 
abruptly. At the mill we found the other party of four, 
and going to (he habitation of a Unionist, he directed us 
to his corn-crib, where we lay concealed until the follow- 
ing night. After dark we obtained a substantial meal, 
and continued our progress toward Wilkesboro, having 
:;ecured the services of a guide. 

The road was extrcraeh' rorgh, being so excessively 
cut up and frozen that we stumbled along like men in the 
last stage of intoxication, frequently faUing on our knees 
and at full length. 

One who has noL traveled in North Carohna since the 
Virar can form no idea of the state of the roads, which de- 
serve not the name. They have not been repaired for 
years, and were never in a good condition. There are 
ruts, gullies, embankments, ridges, cuts, over which no 
ordinarj" wagon could move beyond a snail's pace with- 
out upsetting half a dozen times evcr^^ mile. And, then' 
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traveling upon them al night vastly augments the labor 
and Ihc difficulty. 

The march is exhausting (o the last degree. Cold as, 
the weatlier often was, our bodies were bathed in.per- 
sjMration ; our blood burned; our linibs ached: uur feet wen . 
twisted and strained until thej- seemed as if Ihey roust re- 
fuse their office. Thej' became ntnnb and sore, fevtered 
and frozen by turns. The frozen earth cut tlirough our 
Ix'ots like k'nives, and lacerated the tender flesh. ■ 

It appeared often as if we must sink douii by the'way- 
side — that even the strong magnet of liberty could draw 
lis no farther. Vet we exercised our will. We thought 
of the prisons we had left; of the wretched death that 
might overlake us if we lagged behind in that wild and 
drean.' country; and then of the belpved North and the 
dear friends from whom we had been so long separated, 
and who would greet us there as if we had risen from the 
torab; and the contrast spurred us on. ' Our strength re- 
vived, and our sinews were braced afresh. 

About midnight we were within a mile of Wilkesboro. 
We essayed to flank the town, and, losing-our way, were 
compelled to retrace our steps for several miles. We were 
all tired out, and obliged to halt when we had finEillyv 
passed around and beyond the place. Our blood was 
chilled; our buibs were stiff; our frame shook as in au 
ague-fit 

We paiised and lighted a fire, Imowing not where we 
were, for our guide had lost his reckoning entirely. We »] 
lay down on the frozen ground, but, exhausted as we' 
were, we could not .'ileep, Wliiie one side of our bodies 
was hot from the flames, we were icy cold on the other. 

We suffered more from the sharjj, frosty air and the 
wintT>' wind than when in motion. We must go on, and. 
on we went for five miles, until we reached the banks of 
the Yadkin River. It was then broad day, but it was 
highly important we shoidd cross the stream at once; for" 
we had been assured that when we were on the other side ' 
we would be safe. 

Fortunately, we met a Unionist, who directed us to thft-j 
ford, which we found, after wandering up and down " 
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an hour. A woman was crossing the river in a cam 
and when she reached the eastern bank we asked for 
man who had teen recommended to us. The woman w. 
warv', fearing we were Home Guards in search of h 
husband, the person for whom we inquired. We soorr 
succeeded in convincing her of her error, when she told 
us she was his wife, on her way to Wilkesboro to sell 
some butter. We crossed the stream, but before we 
could reach the habitation we were seeking, we heard a 
horn blow, and knew il was a signal to the "liers-out." 

Having arrived at (he dwelling, 'not a man was visible, 
and an elderly woman there jjroved as absolute a know- 
nothing as it was possible to conceive. She declared she 
was utterly destitute of information of any kind on any 
subject. We assured her we were friends; that we were 
escaped Yankee prisoners; but she coidd not be con- 
vinced; reiuarking that the rebels often went about in 
disguise, pretending to be what they were not, and plainly 
intimating that she did not believe a word of what 
said. 

Almost an hour's argument was requisite to prove to 
the female skeptic that we were what we had stated, 
Then she offered us something to eat — fat jxirk, butter- 
milk, and cornbread, which, as we were very httngry, 
we consumed voraciously. She told us to hide in l' 
bushes, and that ihe man we wished to see would soo: 
join us, as she had sent a messenger for him. 

We did so, and ere long the bushwhacker made hi! 
appearance, and was very glad to see us. He introdttcci 
us to several others of his class, and three of four of Col 
Kirk's regiment. We inqtiired about the jirospect oj 
crossing the Blue Ridge, 20 miles to the wesf, and ih« 
answer was that it was useless to make the altcnipi 
that the mountains were covered with snow; that, if 
endeavored to go over theru, we would certainly be track' 
caught, and killed. "It is 200 miles to Kncxville, 
contintied the spokesman, "and no one ever reach' 
there. All who try it are murdered on the way.' 

That was encouraging, certainly, to us, who had bet 
assured our peril would he past when we. had cross' 
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ihe Yadhin. 1 laughed at the consolation we had receiv- 
ed: tboug;h, 1 confess, the laugh was not from the hcart 

We told the bushwhackers we were willing to take the 
risk; that we would pay any of them liberally wiio would 
undertake to guide us across the mountains. None of 
tliem would consent; but informed us, if we would wait 
until the snow had disappeared, they would pilot us, 
but not till then; and that we could live with thetn until 
that lime arrived. 

Knowing from past experiences that dangers and 
difficuhies generally diminish when we confront or as 
we afiproach lhen>, we resolved to push on at least to the 
base of the Blue Ridge. That night w-e started, although 
we had been told the passes were guarded, and accom- 
plished seven North Carolina miles — the longest in the 
worldj except tho.se of Tennessee — when we found another 
Union family. We went into an open corn-crib, and 
thinking we could sleep, as (he weather had moderated, 
we threw ourselves on the ground. i 

We had barely lain down before the wind veered round 
to the north, and blew so coldly on our tliinly-attired 
bodies .that gleep was impossible. We had little or no 
protection from the blast; and believing I would freeze 
there, I removed to another outhouse, and was endeavor- 
ing to bury myself among the ears of corn, when the 
Unionist came up and said: "Boys, it's too told here. 
I'll put you in ray storehouse. There's a good deal 
of fodder Ihere. My wife will send you food and quilts, 
and I reckon you can make yourself comfortable." 

In a few minutes our party of eight — we had discov- 
ered and greatly frightened a couple of deserters from 
Alabama and Florida, who had traveled on foot all the 
way from Richmond, by coming suddenly upon them in 
the corn-crib, but whom we left there asleep — were in 
the store-house, and very agreeably situated, compara- 
tively. I rested very little (hat night, but my compan-i 
ions slumbered soimdiy; and the nest morning — the 
last day of the year — we told the other four they had' 
better go on, and that we would wait until January I. 

So we divided again, and after passing New Year's ~ 
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in tlie store-house, we started again that night — clead 
bright, and cold — but not before I had exchanged tli^ 
cape of an army overcoat for a qiiik — and walked ] 
miles, crossing Wilson's Fork at least 25 times, ar 
falling into it at least 12, arriving about four o'clock i 
the niornirtg in Watauga County. 

The Laurel Spur of me Blue Ridge we ascended wifl 
little difficulty, and were taken in by a Unionist, who put 
us in the upper part of a store-house, on a feather-bed, 
and gave us several coverlets. Strangel I could not sleep; 
I never tried more energetically in all my life; but I lay 
there stark wide awake all day; tiie infernal vcnnin, 
of which we had not gotten rid, torturing us exceedingly, 
and driving away repose; our ihabiUty xo bathe as we 
had dune regularly in prison, rendering our condition 
very uncomfortable in that respect. 

On the night of January 2 we engaged the loyal man 
who had sheltered us to t-ake us over tlie Blue Ridge^ 
which, he informed us, there was no difficulty in cross- 
ing, as the passes were not guarded, and the snow was 
not deep enough to impede our progress. 

We had anticipated vast difficulty and extreme fatigue 
from that part of the journey^ and we were greatly pleased 
to hear him express himself ao encouragingly, particu- 
larly, as we fancied, once beyond tHat range of mountains, 
we could have a fair prospect of getting through. 

Experience proved the correctness of our guide's ob- 
servation, W'e found the ascent far easier than some oi 
the roads we had traveled, and we enjoyed a fine view 
of the surrounding country at the summit, 2,500 fee" 
above sea-level. 

We were in fine condition. We descended, obtaining 
very picturesque views oT mountain scenen-, which 1 
were hardly in a proper frame of mind fully to appreciated 
ar>d reached and crossed New River. We were verj' gladl 
to see a river sensible enough to run north, as that didfl 
and we knelt down and kissed and quaffed its limpiffl 
waters in token of our admiration for its judgment, 

Made 15 miles that night, much of it verv liard travel^ 
ing. Fell into a number of mountain streanivS, and wer^ 
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quite wet when we readied our destination. The weather 
cold and wiiid culling, as we crawled into our usual place 
of shelter and concealment — a barn. Were verj' hungrj', 
and ate a piece of cornbread T,tith exceeding relish, as we 
lay covered up, but shivering, in the hay. 

Januarj' 3, we niade the first march by day, having 
been assured it was perfectly safe. No doubt it was, for 
it was by foot-paths over very steep, rough mountains, 
through laurel thickets and rocky streams, and over 
fallen timber. The snow was 10 to 12 inches deep on the 
mountains, and ne were eight hours in going 10 miles. 
We often fell head over heels in descending, and some- 
times hurt ourselves not a litile, by striking trees and 
.stumps; and in ascending we had to drag ourselves up 
by the branches of trees, and w4th the aid of our staffs, 
almost constantly. 

At the end of our stage we learned we were in Johnson 
County, Tenn., three miles from the North Carolina 
line. Out of that State we were at last; and much we 
felicitated ourselves on the fact. That began to look 
like successful escape — like a reward for all our endur- 
ance and suffering. 

We had been told when we arrived in Tennessee we 
would be j)erfectly safe. In fact, those stories were re- 
jieated to us all along the route. The place we chanced 
to be in was very dangerous; but just beyond — 10, 20, 
or 30 miles — (here was, another place, where there was 
no danger whatever. 

When we left Salisburj-, to reach Wilkes County was 
to be secure. When we quitted the Union settlement, 
all we needed for safety was to get beyond Wilkesborp. 
Then, when we had crossed the Yadkin, we could l^y 
aside all apprehension; and b^ond the Yadkin we met 
reckless bushwhackers and hardy moimtaineers who 
would not venture to go with us over the Blue Ridge, 
but told us it was madness to make the attemjit. 

Our natural deduction was, from all this, that no local- 
ity was safe exce])t that over w'hich the blessed Banner 
of Stars waved; and to see that once more was our aim; 
our anxiety, our aspiration. 
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In Johnson County we obtained an excellent supperJ 
ior thai region — ihe best wft had had — and we ate raveii^ 
oaSly, af(er our mountain cUnibing and a fast of 15 hoursj 

The Union [jefiple (o whom we went put its in theiii 
bain, advasing us to be very cautious, as the North Carcn 
lina Home Guards frequently came into tliat country, andl 
robbed and burned without the least regard to person orT 
properly. ' 

. The loyalists of tliat section had suffered fearfully. 
Marauders hadlrequently been through ihcrc, and stolen 
women's ar.d children s clothes, broken open trunks and- 
drawers, ahd tarried off articles of which they had noT 
need. They had stolen provisions, until the i>oor pcoplw 
were sometimes compelled to beg; had applied the torclji 
to tlie dwellings of honest farmers before their eyes^ anifi 
tlireatened to hang them if they conijilained of the ouV 
rage. ' 

We assured' our protector, if we were discovered, thaS 
we would fully exculpate him; that we would make oath/j 
if need there were, ihal he knew nothing of our being 
in his bam. 

We crept under some fodder, and slept at intervals^ 
until morning, when we returned to the house and atflj 
breakfast, while two of the old man's daughters stooa 
picket. We then learned we had had several narrov* 
escapes in coming down the mountain. We had bee 
mistaken for Home Guards; and several of the bush-J 
whackers bad bad their rifles leveled at us, when somel 
fortunate circumstance intervened to prevent them frc 
pulling the trigger. 

None of us were anxious to be shot, but if thatwaaj 
our destiny, we preferred lo be perforated by a genuine' 
rebel ralher than by our 'natural allies and politicaj" 
friends. 

Our boots being cut and burst out, wc set forth to find 
a cobbler, and did so. While we were waiting for i!i 
return of our foot-eoverings, in a hay-loft, we were v 
ited by a number of bushwhackers, who wanted 'f 
stay with thteni; assuring iis we would malie excili,. 
members of the profession. They related many of ■ ' ' 
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adventures, and entertained us for .some time, though, 
we did not feel inclined lo accept their proposition. R< 
ceived a great deal of advice as lo the bea* course for u 
to pursue; and if the adage be sound, that in niullipticity 
of counselors there is safety, we should havt been entiisly 
out of danger. 

Heard a great deal about Home Guards, rebel scouts, 
and cavalry; were advised to stay where we were, and 
depart at once; but as we could noi do both, we Concluded 
lo remain in the neighborhood of Drake's Creek until 
we could learn something of the situation furtlier on. 
The other party were in the vicinity, waiting, as we 
were, for information, wliith was verj" dilHcult of obtain- 
ment. 

We were naturally very anxious to learn where our 
forces were, iiaving heard some miles Ijack that they were 
at Peach Orchard, Tenn. It was then reported they were 
not there, but were certainly at Carter's Depot, in Carter 
County, and that the cars were running to Greenville, on 
the East Tennessee and Virginia Railway. Our hearts 
leaped at that intelhgencc; for we could make Green- 
ville in three or four days moie. Our hope of getting 
through to our lines became something tangible, and we 
had no higher boon to ask than freedom, wmch, after the 
repair of our boots, we had less fear of losing through 
any failure of leather. 

After burrowing in the corn-husks of a bam, on the 
night of January 4, we were informed by our XTnionist 
friend tliat some hundreds of the enemy's cavalry were 
reported coming down the road, and that, as they would 
certainly search all the stables and outhouses for fodder 
and horses, wc had better flee to tlie mountains for con- 
cealment. We had liad so many alarms that the Trib- 
une scribes put little faith in the Story, and were dis- 
posed to lie still; but as the others were uneasy, and ex-, 
treme prudence is the best policy of unarmed men, we' 
crawled out of our nests, and sallied forth into a bright, 
still, cold night, resembling, with the snow, the moun- 
tains, and the frosted pines, the Polar reffinns far uiore 
than the suimy South. 
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The more we reflected on the report of the rebel cav- 

I ah^' the less we believed it-; and, ther^ore, instead of 
climbing the mountains, we elected to invade some otlit* 
shed, in a more secluded place. We roamed about for 
two hours, like Scandinavian specters, over the rough, 
frozen, snow-covered ground, and at last crept into a 
bam, where I lay sleepless until morning, and almost 
frozen, being barely able to stand when I rose to my feet. 
That very day, Jan. 5, we made preparations to go 
forward, having found an individual who said he woidd 
guide us to Carter's Depot. Verj- glad were we to be on 
the march once more, as we were tired enough 
of freezing in haystacks and com-lofts, and skulking 
from barn to barn, from valley to mountain, from ridge 

, to ravine. 

We met the second party, consisting of Serg't Thurs- 
ton, the otiier two escaped prisoners, and the three rebel 

\ deserters, at the cabin of a loyal woman, whose husband 
had gone to the Yankees; and after obtaining a hearty 
meal, and taking rations enoiigli in our haversacks for 

' two days, we waited for the guide. 

' While we were waiting, several of its ascended an 
adjacent mountain, to see a party of Unionists who were 
lying out. Some of them had been in the rebel service, 

, ^nd others liad fled from home to avoid conscription. 

' They had been living in rude huts or holes in the ground 
for 12, some for 24 months, obtaining provisions from 

' their relatives or friends, but never remaining at home 
or sleeping in a bed for a single niglit. 

The men were hardy, determined fellows, only violent 

I when they spoke of the enemies of the country and tlie 

I wrong they had suffered at their hands. They all had 
their stories of outrage and wrong to relate; and no one 

[ who heard them could refrain from pitying their condi- 
tion, amd sharing their hatred of the rebels. 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

THE HEGIRA IN EAST TENNESSEE. 

The guide arrived at the cabin about 3 o'clock in t 
altertioon.fand we set out at once for Carter's Depot 
We crossed Piney and Stone Mountains, the steepest 
and most difficult we had encountered, and liad a fine view 
of the AJleghanies from their summit. They reminded 
me of an earth-storm; the bam-n iieaks looking like vast 
billows frozen into stone. Th. snow was some 12 inclies 
deep, and the march arduous, but romantic. We slipped, 
tumbled, and fell along in t!ie most ludicrous style, and 
tore our newly-mended boots worse than ever, Leather 
apijeared to have no power to endure those nioimtain 
marches, ft was like paper against the sharp stones 
and rough rocks. 

We liad not proceeded more than 12 miles before our | 
pilot said he must return. We told him he had prorniw 
to take us to Carter's Depot; but he vowed he had iri 
though he would do it if his wife were not sick, and i 
need of his attention. We offered him any remtine] 
tion if he would accompany us; but he would not be [ 
suaded or hired, and we were compelled to give him i 
though very reluctantly. 

Kindling a fire in oiie of the gorges, we sat by it v 
dark, when we continued our march under our o^ 
sui>ervision. We stopped at the house of a Termess 
clergyman about ro o'clock, and there had an ax\ 
meal. He was a fine specimen of an upright, bold, 1 
spoken loyalist. He had four sons in the Union sen 
said he wished he had four more, and tliat he wouldlt 
been there himself if his years ajid health would 1 
allowed liim to be. He congratulated us on our esc 
and said he would pray for our safe arrival withia i 
lines; told us what direction to take, and what people 
see, regretting he could not pilot us himself on accoi 
of liis rheumatism. 
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After resting we proceeded, and about 3 o'clock the 

[ next nionilng reached the farm to which wc had liecn 

directed, and. as rsual, went to the bam — having made 

[ some 18 miles from the last settlement. No sleep worthy 

I the name, of course; arosu from our couch of liay aboiit 

8 o'clock, Jan. 6, and accepted our host's invitation to 

breakfast with remarkable promptness. He told us we 

trere in quite a secure region, and that there would be 

[ little danger in traveling to and along tlie Watauga 

[ River by "daylight. 

[ We took liiin at his word, bathed in Roan's Creek, and 
r felt refresiied and lighter-spirited. We had a pleasant 
I ramble along the Watauga, which reminded me of the 
I Kentucky Kiver, being quite picturesque and romantic, 
I for eight miles, «hc!i we crossed in a canoe to Carter 
] County, and, going to one of our cordon of Union men, 
I received a warm welcome, and tlie best and freest of his 
hospitality. We sle])t in a bed, with more comfort tlian 
[ usual, undetermined whether to wait for some time or 
I push on the next day. We heard all the rebels had left 
below, and were once more assured that our forces held 
I Greenville, but not Carter's Depot. We breathed more 
I and more freely as we progressed, the prospect of freedom 
I growing brighter everj' day, 

I Where we then were we met a number of Union Ten- 
tnessee soldiers, who had come home on furlough, some 
T of whom were soon to return to their regiments. They 
I were going about ver\' openly, giving us an idea there 
i not m\ich danger in that neighborhood from *he 
l.«iemy.« 

I They even had i^'hat they called a "frolic" one night, 
I and invited us; but, as we had no arms, we did not deem 
lit prudent to go; for it was not unusual for the Home 
I Guards to surround the houses in which the company 
I gathered, and shoot the men as they went out, 
1 Several cases of the kind had occurred a few weeks 
I before our arrival in Wilkes County; and when the de- 
Iserters were gathererl in force, they woidd invite the 
■ Guard to call again; hut, when expected and prepared 
f for. they mvariably stayed away. 




About noon of Jan. 7, our host agreed to take us 
the country by a secret path to a relative of his, resid- 
ing on the banlts of the Watauga; telling us that a famous 
guide, Dan Ellis, of whom we had heard a great deal, 
was soon to go through to our lines mth a party, and 
that, if we could strike hini,' there would be little danger 
of our failure to seeing our freedom. That was exactly 
what we wanted, and we marched off very briskly; crossed 
the river about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, and were soon, 
comfortably ensconced by the fireside of the most com-;; 
fortable dwelling vre had seen on our journey. 

At that resting-place we converted ourselves inl 
washer-women, going out on the bank of the river, ligW 
ing a huge fire imder an iron kettle, and abluting our 
under-clothes with more energy than skill. Of course, 
we must have felt quite secure to do those things, and 
we did, from the fact that the house where we were stop- 
ping was on the other side of the river from the road — 
ihe stream was so high, too, as to be unfordable, and 
situated in front of a gap between the mountains, fumislv- 
ing an excellent means of retreat if we were pursued,' 
It was really an intrenched position, and we could affoitif 
to expose ourselves there, j 

Sunday, Jan. 8, we deemed it well to push forn'ard,'' 
to the rendezvous from which Dan Ellis was to start that 
night. We crossed the river in the morning, and after!' 
going five miles found the other party, and took a boun-j 
tiful luncheon, furnished by a generous-hearted Unionist, 
in an open field. We then set out for the rendezvousi 
and heard that Ellis would certainly be there. Soon aftef, 
he sent word for the footmen to move on; that he wouli 
speedily be along and overtake us, That was sufficient; 
for Elba's word was not to be doubted. 

Our united party of seven escaped prisoners and 
deserters started with some 15 more that had assemble 
to join Ellis, but had not gone more than two miles 1 
fore the famous pilot was up with us. We three ci 
respondents were presented to Ellis, who assured 
we should be put through in the right kind of style; t 
all we had to do was to keep with Mm, if we wanted 
see the Stars and Stripes again. 
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.His party was very imscellaneoiis, made up of Ten- 
nessee Uniqn soldiers, rebel deserters, loyal Southern 
J citizens, conscripts who would not serve, and escaped 
prisoners. He had about 2o horses and mules, and he 
offered iis Bohemians an op^xirtunity to ride, which we 
accepted; but I found the animal that I strode so slow 
and indolent that it tired me more to urge liim along than 
to walk, and I dismounted after a mile of persevering 
toil to little purjHJse. 

Ellis loaned his mule to Mr. Richardson, and, carrying 
his carbine, which fired i6 limes without re-Ioading, 
walked more rapidly than almost any horse could. Most 
of his party were mountaineers, and quite fresh, wliile 
we had been 20 months in prison, and had then accom- 
plished over 200 miles under veiy adverse circumstances. 
I for one found it very difficult to keep up with the party 
at first, having fallen behind by being on tliat Rosi- 
nante. On several occasions I was compell«i to run 
for more than a mile at a time, falling over logs and into 
streams in my usual fashion. 

I had grown so accustomed to falling in that mountain 
travel that it interfered very little with my progress. I 
found I could get along abouL as well by standing on my 
head, turning somersaults, an d performing acts of ground 
and lofty tumbling generally, as by regular jie^^^stiianiz- 
ing. 

That night's march was tremendous. We went 27 
miles long before dawn, and found, after crossmg.the 
Nolechucky, that we had lost several of our party, tfiree 
mules, most of the rations, and I know not what else. 
The truth was, some of Ellis's men had drank too much 
apple brandy, becoming so intoxicated that they parted 
with their reason, and, when asked, could not tell where 
^anything was. One of them, indeed, really lost his inden- 
'lity, and declared he was somebody else; that the other 
fellow — giving his own name — was so d — d drunk that 
they had left him behind. 

Among the mysterious disappearances was Mr. Rich- 
ardson. If was stipi-wsed he had gotten behind, and that 
the mule had taken the wrong road. We were imwilling 
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to go on without the Tribune scribe, so we biyouacked, 
and sent scouts out to obtain tidings of the missing in- 
viduals. They all came to light, having run off the track 
by some means unknown to themselves. My associate 
trusted to his mule, and the mule, having delightfuUy 
original ii^tincts, wandered off in a northeasterly im 
stead of a southwesterly direction. The journalist, dis- 
covering his confidence in the animal had been betrayed, 
concluded to suspend operations, and put uji for the 
night on a log, Wlien the morning dawned, he found a 
farmer, who infoniied him of the right mad, and in tour 
hours after he was in our camp. The other mules were 
. discovered, but the rations never reveaieit'iemsclves. 

Monday. Jan. y, we quitted camp in "Washington 
Coxmty about ii fi'clock in i!ie morning, and '■set out 
to cross (he mountains. Big Butt being the higheskan^ 
hardest to climb of any we had seen. It is 7,000 Veet 
above sea-level, and seven miles from summit to bdf^- 
How we did toil u|.) that steep! It seemed as if we nev^ 
would get up, and, once up, as if we never would gci 
down. The horses and mules could hardly be draggec 
, to the top, though they had nothing to carry. My \ 
strength and endurance were augmenting, altliough 
I rarely was able to sleep; and that day I followed ini- 
medlalely behind Ellis until we had descended to the 
valley in Greene County. 

The rain and sleet had been falling for hours, when we 
jiaused fur the night; we had had nothing to cat and we 
were quite wet. We had no shelter, but tried to arrange 
an old roof of a house, that had fallen down, for that 
purpose; and failing to effect it, Messrs. Davis and Rich- 
ardson and myself undertook to discover some farm- 
liouse where we could procure food. We were success- 
ful in that, as well as in engaging a few bundles of com- 
liusks for a couch in a wretched fodder-loft. We rested 
far better than we had exjiected, owing, no doubt, to 
the extreme hardships we had undergone. 

For the lirst time, I felt a tremendous strain on my 
nervous system, caused by the fact that it was always 
on tlie rack while with EUis, for fear, from his rapid 
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movements, I should be left behind and lost, which v 
equivalent to forfeiting all hope of freedom, if not 
life. Those mountain men never halted; they rush< 
on without looking back or waiting for any one. Ti 
would go through a raviiie or gorge, leap across a creek, 
dart into a laurel or an ivy thicket, and all trace of them 
be gone, though you were behind them only five seconds, 
I remember, after keeping at the head of the file for a num- 
ber of hours, I stopped to give a soldier a drink from my 
canteen, and I lost nearly a mile. So it was. There was 
little resting, and instead of marching steadily and lei- 
surel3', they would go at a break-neck pace tliat fatigued 
all of us more in a mile than three miles would have done 
at an ordinary and regular gait. 

My boots became more broken than ever on the gth 
and, having split across the joint of the foot, when they 
grew wet and .shrank they gave me nmch pain in walk'i 
ing. I began to be very anxious about getting througj 
afier my seven- leaguers showed such unmistakable sig; 
of complete dissolution, knowing that to lose their usi 
fulness was to lose all else. 

Jan. 10. — We three procured a light breakfast at 
farmhouse, proving nmch more fortunate tlian most 
our companions, who were half famished. Heard 
immense deal about rebels — that there were seven 
squads in the neighborhood, and so many scouting tl 
countrv that ii was hardly possible to get through. Tw( 
men whi-"> had fomc from North Carolina with us became 
alarmed and turned back, selling their horses to the 
highest bidd;;r. 

Mr, Kichardson purchased one of the steed.s, am 
though ncilhsr ver\' fleet nor handsome, he liad qualities 
lo wear — out' liis rider. My confrere was much exViaustec 
and needed an animal to ride, even if it did not apijearl 
well, or evince any indications of patrician lineage. Hd,' 
lode the bcasi ihrough the Strawben,- Plains. 

The rain continued to fall steadily, and we were all 
drenched; the roads becoming almost impassable from 
nmd. .About 1 1 o'ckick the sky cleared, and we resumed 
our march on the alert for the enemy; having no feai 
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any small squad, for there were eight or lO carbines in 
ElUs's, party, and as many, revolvers, which the ownejrs . 
knew how to use, as the rebels had learned in past time^ 
lo their cost. At least lo of the Unionists were old scouts 
and rangers, who had frequently engaged the Confed- 
erates, and. so far from being desirous to avoid tliem, ■ 
were extremely anxious to come in collision with any- 
thing like their own number; feeling confident, as they . 
expressed it, that they could "sweeten their coffee" forn 
them in a very few minutes. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

DAN ELLIS, THE FAMOUS PILOT. 

Dan, Ellis, or Capt, Dan Ellis, as he is often called, 
is one of liie notabihties of East Tennessee. He is a 
native of Carter County, and one of the most ultra and 
ijrespressiblc Unionists in that extremely loyal section. 
From ilie beginning of the troubles, he took a most de- 
cided stand for the Govemnient, and has maintained it 
ever since. He was at all times open, bold, and decided 
in his t^i^wsition lo, and liatred of, ihe rebels, and declared, . 
whalpver temporary succes.s they might have, they woul(J ,, 
be iiltiriialely crushed, and the so-called Confederacy , 

V.-ith.,Lll^, : 

Ellis is about 35 years old; rather slight, but mu»^ 
c,idar. and agile as a cat; of vigerous constitution and 
im.ncnse endurance; brave as Relisarius, but prudent 
and cuiuiing; entirely familiar with the country within a 
radius of 400 or 500 miles; accustomed to* all the hard- 
ships and adventures of frontier life; candid, generous, 
and amiable to everybody but the rebels, whose right to 
existence he does not clearly perceive. 

Though uneducated, Ellis is intelligent, a close obser-f 
ver, a good judge of men, strictly honest and abstemious, 
and, with all liis fondness for a wild and reckless life, 
tenderly attached to his wife and children. He lias the,] 
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greatest regard for iijs word, and all who know him ac- . \ 
cept his simple staternent with the most implicit faith. 
His promises every one relies on; and among the people 
of his County, "Dan Ellis says so" is an indubitable 
evidence of trutlifulness. 

His outspoken sentiments at the inception of the re- 
bellion, and his uncompromising hatred of the enemies of 
his country, soon made him a marked man, and excited 
against him the most violent hatred of the Secessionists, 
He was rather an unpleasant person to draw int© a quar- 
rel, and therefore many of the traitors, who would have 
been delighted to find an excuse for attacking liim, hesi- 
tated to do so, knowing his courage and determination, 
and the violence of his passions when once aroused. 

His foes tried to intimidate him, sending him warnings, 
and making the most sanguinary menaces. He heeded 
them not, but continued his labor on his farm, neither 
seeking nor avoiding quarrels if tliey were thrust upon 
him. Before the Summer of i86r ended, he had several 
rencounters with Secessionists, and had been shot and 
stabbed once or twice, but not seriously. 

At last, so bitter was the feeling against EUis, that 
numerous plots were formed to murder him; and he 
would certainly have fallen a victim to some of them 
had the designs of the villains not been revealed to him 
in season for his own security. Yielding to the solicita- 
tions of liis wife and friends, he quitted his home, and 
resided in Kentucky for a while, but soon returned in 
the capacity of guide or pilot to those who wished to 
reach our lines. 

The qualities we have named admirably fitted him for 
that business; and though he frequently took charge of 
parlies of loo and 200 at a time, he always conducted 
them through safely. For nian\' months Ellis jiiloted 
Unionists and Southern deserters all the way from Carter 
County to Louisville, Ky. ; and, after the fall of Donelson, 
to Nashville, Tenn. 

For a year and a half previous to our meeting him, he 
had been piloting parties to Ivnoxville; and so well was 
he acquainted with the men, women, and children belong- 
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in(j to I'vtry loyal Family in Western Norlh Carolina and 
E:isL TctinoKscc, and with ever\- bj'-road and bridle-palKJ 
a ifi ntoitnlain way and ford of river and uf stream, thal^ 
tlurc was little fear of his failing to take those under I" 
uniiiri^iv'f to their destination. Indeed, lliosewhoknw 
Lllis Ix^si, said the Captaiu had never lost but cmcnian^l 
nc' ^hn' he iras captured through h'^ "^^n ind!WTet!oiii.-l 
' ■ ' :.'i!iingiif the wai-, r''' > t.. , "i 1 

<! .s fully 5,000 n-t ' 1 

ii I into the reb^l 

-■ta. His name .--■ uwv.-.^ .^• 
i.Ls regular journeys between Kiit 
■'y. and tlie lime when he prop 
I ' n home lo o\it lines i-s unaersitiod fS 

niiii-s ar.'uiiij. All who want (o go join hts parlil 
Oil the way, ,hc and his experienced scouts bong in ad-l 
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capture him, or, if they did, they would dispatch him, t 
they liave often threatened. They sent llim word, once^ 
that they would never take hjm prisoner, unless he ceased] 
io assist "citizens and soldiers of the Confederacy" through! 
io the Union lines; and his answer was, that he did mo^ 
design to give them any opportunity; but that he woull] 
l)ut every Union man in God's country who wanted toT 
go there, if the rebels built a wall round the State 50^ 
I'eei high. 

Dan's carbine he never allows to go out of his hands^ 
sleeping with it in his arms, and setting it at his side whec 
he" takes his meals. On one occasion he was pursued foi 
at least in miles, througli a. mountainous region, an^ 
had emptied his piece of its 16 cartridges; but still,! 
though his life depended on his rapid flight, he wouW 
not throw away his beloved carbine, heavy as it 1 
and much as it impeded his progress. 

"That old gun," said Ellis, "has saved me a<dozf 
times; and if the rebels ever kill me, that carbine sh 
be the last thing I will hold on earth." 

"Give that up! throw that away!" exclaimed 
passionately, iiolding up the piece; "why, ifs my 1 
friend! I'd as soon think of giving up my wife as t 
old blazer; without that, I'd have been under the j 
long ago. Oh, no, I can't let that go;" and he drew I 
carbine to his breast as if it had been a woman, and i , 
keen gray eye glistened with emotion at the very ideajd 
parting vnih so old and faithful a companion. 

During 1863, Elhs went to Knoxville, and was.elect 
Captain of a company of one of the loyal Tennessee raj 
ments, mainly composed of men he had brought throui 
the lines; but after being in the service a few months,- 1 
commandant of the jrost told him he thought he could J 
of mucli more advantage to the cause and country I 
resuming his old avocation, Dan thought so too, sa^ 
ing the army was rather dull after scouting, and gla * 
resigned to return 10 the wilder, more exciting, and dai 
life he had before followed. 

Many of Ellis's friends were anxious he should remo^ 
his family from Carter County to Knoxville; but he c^ 
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claisdihe would remaiii/ just where he was. "I worked 
and paid for that patch of ground, " he remarked, "and 
I'm- going: to stay until -tlie Confederacy is moved down 
to the Gulf, and towed out to sea and sunk where there's 
ao bottom. What's the use of my moving when the 
rebels are moving so fast? Why, if I were to dodge 
around as the Confederacy is doing, rolling up and grow- 
ing thinner every day,. I'd have no place to stand on 
— not even-the lagt ditch. jVo, sir, I can't move a bit. 
Let the Confederacy' move off of my farm, where it has 
no business. I've only got to stay there a little while 
longer, and there won't be any Confederacy to move 
out of." 

Dan was right, as recent events have proved. 
I No one man, I venture to say, in all Tennessee^ has 
done more to injure the rebels and the rebel cause than 
Ellis. He lias taken away their deserters and conscripts; 
spread disaffection and despondency among the half- 
secessionists; confiscated tlieir horses and mules; bush- 
whacked their soldiers and officers, and more or less 
denioralized the entire community in which he lived. 

Hundreds of persons, less strong and self-reliant than 
he, looked up to liim for support and counsel. When 
the days of the Republic were darkest, he bade'them be 
of good clieer; when they were about to yield and go 
over to the enemy, he strengthened their weak (knees, 
and pointed to a radiant futiure they could not .we. 

One of the insurgent leaders said: "Ellis is worse than 
a Yapkee regiment, and I won Id rather have one stationed 
in Carter County than have Dan ihere. Confound the 
Tory scoundrel! he must be in league with the devil We 
have hunted him, shot at him, put a price on bis head, 
watched his house, and had liim surrounded and almost 
ID our hands a score of times; and yet he always con- 
trives to give us the slip. 
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-.CHAPTER XL. 

THE NAMELESS HEROINE.— UNDER THE STARS AND 
STRTPES ONCE MORE. 

Early in the afternoon of ,|an,- lo, we hear five or si^ 
of the hostile cavalry are in advance*of us t»nly a few 
miles. Ellis immediately calls for those who have ai 
to follow hinij and away they dash in pursuit of 
foe; while the rest of us, who are on foot and weaponle 
trudge along the road toward Kelly's Gap in the N 
chucky Mountains, arriving there just before sunset. 

That was the appointed rendezvous, and Ellis and I 
parly reached there about dusk, after a long and useles 
chase, and we prepared to camp for tiie night '^ 
went to one of the Union houses, a few miles distant, i 
returned with the infonnation that we were almost s 
rounded by the rebels; that it would be necessary 1 
the horsemen to separate from the footmen, so that in ti 
event of pursuii the latter would not be taken. 

All was activity at once. Those who had lain downj 
in the deserted and dilapidated cabins of the abandonectl 
plantation to which we had repaired, were aroused.^ 
Horses and mules were saddled, fires extinguished, 
every jireparation made for speedy departme. 

The cavalry were to move first, the infantry to follo^|! 
after the others had gone far enough in advance. 
oiTercd me a mule — Richardson and Davis were mounte 
— but as it had no saddle, and I remembered my paj 
bisection the night we jouncyed to the Union setttemena 
in Wilkes County, I resi:>ectfully declined; preferring 
to walk rather than to undergo a repetition of those t 
*i>xes T - -;- gav.; Davis my quilt to use as a saddle 
cloth, and bade my friends good-by, fully expecting tn 
see them again in the morning, at the furthest. 

Aficr ihey had been gone about half an hour, a scout] 
named Treadway, who had been placed in charge of t 
footmen, told us to fall in; that we were to cross a s 
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tain and descend into a ravine, where we would camp 
until tlie next night. 

"But where are we to meet the other party?" inquired 
I. "O, we won't see them again until we reach Knox- 
\'ille, if we ever have the good luck to get there." 

We had learned the day before, that all the stories 
about our forces being at Greenville and other adjacent 
points were without foundation; Ihat our lines were at 
Strawberry Plains, 15 miles east of Knoxville; and 
that we must go there before we could have any hope of 
freedom. 

That was nearly a hundred miles farther, and the in- 
telligence was rather disheartening, for we had been 
imagining our joumey was nearly at an end. No doubt 
many of us feh lilte llie Nerth Carolinian of the party, 
who had been in prison nearly three years, when asked 
if he was tired. "Tii^ed?" echoed he, with a niingled air 
of disgust and contempt. "Why, this would wear out an 
iron man." 

The reply of tlie scout, "We won't see them until we 
reach Knoxville," smote on my heart like the sound of 
my death-knell. 

Sejiaration from niy friends — the three companions 
with whom I had cscajjed, with whom I had endured so 
much in prison and on the march to freedom — seemed a 
calamity I could not bear. It foreshadowed to me every 
thing gloomy and horrible — recapture, dungeons, despair, 
and death. 

And while I stood there in the darkness — not to ad- 
vance for 24 hours — they were every minute hurrying 
away, making the distance greater between us. They 
are going to freedom, I thought, and I am left behind. 
My doom is written. Liberty is not for me. I shall 
perish here in these mountains, and the few who feel an 
interest in me will never know my fate. 

Materially considered, too, I had lost my quilt, which 
had saved me much suffering, and I was penniless, my 
Bohemian brothers having all the money there was ' 
our party. 

The pedestrians proceeded to the ravine, and built a 
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]pE fire; the ^';eather wgs to^ cold to slcep^ .W? were 
hungry, having had jiothing io oatfor ^4^hQur?, piid 
there .was liltlc proEpect of, getting anything, j 

The scout went off somewhere, and left us alone, mosfl 
of the party bemg ignorant,_ silly, coarse, imprudent felJ 
_lows — mere children in character, whom I could noB 
induce to stand picket, or act cautiously about anylhingi 
They disgusted ue greatly, and I saw there was tittkq 
ssifety with such sinrjiletons. 

The scout returned, having visited a number of Union- 
ists, who 'reported us in a very dangerous vicinity; that 
we yet had many perils to encpunter, and must be ex-- 
tremely cautious if we wanted to reach our lines. Thea 
worst of our perils, it seemed to nie, were hunger, cold,l 
and exhaustion. 1 

About noon we had an alann from some rebel cavalry, 
who j)assed along a road so near us that we distinctly 
heard their words. Supposing they had seen us, we pre- 
cipitately left our camp fire, and ran up the inountainj 
in fine confusion. After running at high speed fcH* sopiel 
hundreds of yardsj J paused to observe if any one wasi 
following us; and perceiving no one, I called out, andl 
we all stopped; then reconnoitered; then retiuTied to ourl 
camping-place, The fire of dry wood was still bumiiig.l 
in the chilly, crisp air, and several haversacks anal 
blankets, left in the rapidity of retreat, lay there undis-1 
turbed. It was evident the enemy had not known ofJ 
our ^'hereabouts, and had passed on unconscious of ourj 
presence. 

Toward e^-enirlg I began to be resigned to my new sit- 
uation, having the consolation of laiow-ing that the sep-\ 
aralion between me and my companions would prevent^ 
the probability of the recapture or extermination of all 
of us. The fate of the Triirune correspondents was at 
least likely, under existing circumstances, to be different. J 
If Mr. Richardson were retaken, I might get through;! 
if I were retaken, he might. I 

Just before leaving the ravine the scout obtained soniel 

?r6visions for us, which we enjoyed after our lon^ fast.! 
^e then started at a break-neck pace over the i' ' 
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falling every few hundred yards so violently that I ma 
veleid some of us did not break our limbs, Once i 
knee came in contact with the root of a tree so forcibly that 
it seemed shattered, and I did not recover from the sore- 
ness and lamenci-3 occasioned by the fall for days after. 

About sunset our part}' was on the summit of a ridge 
looking down into the valley. where resided a girl who, 
the night previous, had guided Dan Ellis and his com- 
panions, by a private jjath. out of the waj' of the rebels 
beheved to be in the vicinity. For more than an hour 
we sat there watching the house in' which she lived, and 
seeing lO or 12 rebel cavalrymen ride up to the dwelling, 
and then depart in squads of two or three. At dusk we 
descended to the valfey cautiously, and met her at the 
appointed place, mounted, and ready to act as our guide. 
That girl, not more than 16 or 17, belonging to one of the 
sta^ichest loyal families in East Tennessee, was known 
to all the Unionists in the County. She had assisted 
many true men out of awkward predicaments and dan- 
gerous situations, and had shown herself willing at all 
times to aid them. She had often arisen at night when 
she obtained intelligence of importance, and communi-w 
cated it to loyalists some miles distant, preventing theiq 
capture or murder by the enem_y. 

Ellis had known her from childhood, and depended on^ 
her for information whenever he was anj'wliere in her 
neighborhood. She had told him the preceding night of 
the presence of the enemy, and recommended the division 
of his band, as pursuit was possible; assuring liim tharfT 
she would guide the footmen, as she would him, if thej^ 
would be at a certain place at a certain hour. 

The girl, whose name I will not give — though I can" 
state, for the benefit of the romantic, that it is a pretty 
one,' and would sound well in a novel — was decidedly 
fair, intelligent, of graceful figure, and possessed of thata 
indispensable requisite to an agreeable woman — a swei 
voice. 

I confess 1 looked at her with some degree of admira-4 
tion as she sat there, calm, smiling, comely, witli thq 
warm blood of youth flushing in her cheek, under thq 
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flood of mellow moonlight that bathed all the landscape 
in poetic softness and picturesque beauty. 

That scene was a good theme for a picture. The girl 
mounted, and the central figure, with some i8 men in 
. half military, half civil garb, with bronzed faces and a 
certain wild appearance, traveKstained, ragged, anxious- 
eyed, standing around her in groups, listening to what she 
said in a low but earnest and pleasantly inodidated tone. 

She gave directions a.s quietly and composedly as a 
veteran commander in the field, requesting us- to keep 
some distance behind her; saying that, if she were halted, 
we should stop, and lie down; that when all was safe, 
she would cough; and that, if she saw any danger, she 
would sneeze, to give us warning. 

AU'ready, she struck her horse, a spirited animal, and 
darted off at a pace that we pedestrians could hardly 
sustain, even running. Confound that girl! I thought. 
What does she rush along at this rate for? I have not 
had much experience in following in women's lead; and 
if this is a specimen, I want no more of it. 

We were out of breath, all of us, and had fallen so 
often in our haste, that we were sutTering from numerous 
bruises and abrasions; but she dashed on mercilessly, 
dragging us after her. 

I reached her side once, and told her to go a little 
slower; that we were greatly fatigued, and that some of 
us must fall hopelessly behind if she did not check her 
pace. She drew in her rein until those who had been 
nearly distanced came up, and then only walked her 
impatient steed for the remainder of the distance. 

She guided us seven miles through woods and ravines, 
over mountains and along valleys, away from the fre- 
quented roads and ]iaths, imtil we came to a long bridge 
over the Nolechucky River. We were fearful that might 
be guarded. So we waited on one side, while she crowed 
to the other. If she went on, we were to follow. U she 
stopped, we were to wait on the ridge where we lay con- 
cealed until she returned to tell us what was in the way. 

Silently we crouched on the frosty ground, hearing her 
tone's hoofs ring out clearly and sharply upon the cold 
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nieht on the planks of the bridge. But no challenging 
\x>ice greeted our attentive ear. The bridge must be 
unobstructed, we thought, as the hoofs grew fainter and 
fainter; and, at last, when they were no longer audible. 
we knew she was on the road riding toward her sister's 
house — as she had told us she would — and that, her mis- J 
sion accomplished, we had parted with our fair guide^J 
and would see her no more. ^ 

What was remarkable about the girl was that none of 
the rebels suspected her of giving active aid to the Union- 
ists. They knew she was loyal; indeed, she did not deny 
her loyalty; but, oh the contrarj-, told them her sym-- 
patliies were all with the Worth, and her most earnest J 
wishes for the suppression of the rebellion. ■ 

She said what she jtleased with impunity. She wasl 
young, pretty, and intelligent. Everybody liked and 
petted her as if she were a cliild, when she had the feel- 
ings, the earnestness, the convictions of a woman; and, 
from her openness and candor, they presumed she told 
them all she did. They never dreamed of her secret 
excursions, her nightly expeditions, her communications 
with their enemies. ■ 

The Southern officers were half in love with her, andJ 
told her, with great indiscretion, all their plans and ex-f 
pectations, never imagining she would make use of thera;l 
which, of course, she did most effectually. No doubt, 
being feminine, and possessing feminine tact, she en- 
couraged lier admirers sufficiently to elicit from them what 
information she needed, and, in that way, was enabled to J 
be of invaluable .service to her friends. 

For nearly four years, she had devoted her time to then 
service of the Repiibhc, had risked her libertj', perhaps 
her life; had acted tlie heroine on the stage of our great 
National Drama without the least self-consciousness, or 
any other ihducement tlian her attachment to the cause. 

Her parents were in comfortable circumstances, quite 
wealthy, indeed, for that region, aJid had given her a very 
fair education, and some accomplishments which were 
very remarkable for a girl reared in the rural regions of 
the SoutlL She had been petted and flattered by Secea- 
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sionists of boih sexes, but she ever reitiaiiicd true to ber 
coiinln', and to those who befriended it in the tiiro of its 
extreniest need. 

Tliat she may some day be generously compensated in 
s higher than maleiiilfonn for her cervices, is my earnest 
hope and desire; though I feel assured that recent evtsits, ' 
establishing the integrity of the Repubhc, will be to herl| 
the most precious reward she could receive. 

After leaving the heroic girl we marched 17 miles, i^ 
camping on top of a mountain ahout 12 o'clock in the 
morning, and kindling a fire, when I crept under a blanket 
that one of niy companions kindly offered me. 

Before reaching our camp, I had been an involuntary 
witness and apparent sharer in an enterprise \\'hich I did 
not anticipate and could not countenance. The scout 
who was our guide had heard that a notorious rebel was 
at the house of his father-in-law, and accordingly went 
there in search of him. He told us to surround the house, 
and we did so — for what purpose I did not know. He 
then began beating on the door, and crying to the "d— : — 
scoundrel" — that was the niilde_st-of his epithets — to come 
forth, or he would blow out his brains. 

An old man and woman came to the door, and declared 
their son-in-law was not at home. They were greatly 
frightened; and I felt very sorry for them, and would not 
have seen them hurt if I could have prevented it. No one 
threatened them; but many of the Tennesseans swoie 
and bellowed- so loudly, that I do not wonder the poor 
people were alanned. 

"Where are that d — d traitor's horses?" was roared 
out a dozen times in a quarter of a minute. Tlic old man 
showed the way to the stable, and in a brief while the 
two animals were bridled and saddled, and two of the 
Tennesseans on their backs riding awaj'. 

The horses belonged to the rebel, who was' an officer 
in some guerrilla band, and no doubt ought to have been' 
confiscated, but I could not reconcile myself to the con- 
fiscation, which seemed to me very much like vulgar 
horse-stealing; and I inwardly determined, if my fellow- 
travelers designed making a general business of that de- 
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partracnt of fine art, that I should separate from them, 
an^dovutje^^ toward? ifee^iyii, on iiijj- o^_n,a9count., i, _. 

i had.qiiittejl Sajisqwry ,to<pbtain libe''^y.i ^*^ horaes;L 
and it did not appear that ray prospects for the. former 
woidd be materially augmented by any acquisition of the 
latter. Fortunately, however, there were no more confis- 
cations on the topte; and consequently I had no occasion 
to put my, determination in practice. , 

That equine appropriation was about the last adven- 
ture we had.. At dusk oq the evening of Jan, 12, we 
set out for Russellville — 18 inileajdistant — grossing X-ick 
Creek, and passing int^' tl^e coiiier.of Hawlyhs and into 
Granger Counties before 4.o!clock the following morriing. 

We struck the Virginia and East Tennessee Railway at 
Cheek's Crossroads, and, walked at a r&pid rai? to our 
caiiip, where we bivouacked, ^e learned after dawn that 
Ellis's party were s^fe, and had camped whece we were 
th» night previous. Oiir guide told .nie tliat the coming 
night (Frid^/. Jan. 13,) would probably be the, last we 
would be out; I truly hoped' so, My" boots were worn 
out; my attire in rags; my nervous systepi strangely 
sensitive,. aiid' perhaps deranged, from absence of sleep 
and constant e.\ertion, with lo,ng' fasts and perpetual anx- 
iety. Yet f felt a degree of strength and freshness that 
was extraordinary,, under the circumstances. I was calpi 
withal, and unagitated, although freedom seemed so near 
at hand. Tn'dciS, the ide^ of liberty I could not realis;e 
— it seemed loo great a blessing to be enjoyed. I often 
asked myself; "Shall I indeed ,se,e the dear old flag, and 
breathe the free air of the North once .more?" 

We had notlibig throughout Friday but a little com, 
which we parched in the ashes of our camp fires, until 
just Ijcfore setting out, when we procured the best meal 
we had had. The Tennessee scout accompanieij us until 
we struck the railway again, and there left us, havings as 
he said, some important business to transact on the mor- 
row. , 

Always before, Freedom, as I have said, had seemed 
loo blissful to be realized; but when I found ipyself withui 
one night's inarch of our glorious destination^ I coiild lio 
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longer doubt that on the morrow ! might |)l«it my fo( 

on loyal soil, and again behold the glitter of Union t"" 

onets. 

■ I was filled with a new life; I could not be resfrainei 

iny blood tingled; my pulses leaped; my whole being 

glowed. I 

Rapidly- I walked along the broken railway. TiB 
mile-stpnes seemed (o whirl by me as if I were on. an ex 
press-train. 

The wind was from the North — keen, cutting, peneti 
ting; I loved it because it was from the North — and I sti 
was very thinly clad. 

But I felt not the low temperature: a blast from an lO 
berg would not have chilled me. 

Mj' companions, fatigued and exhausted and I 
frozen, fell off one by one, and in little squads, 
a single man remained, a tall, stalwart, muscular fellow 
and he declared he would go with me to the end. 

On, on, on we went, faster, faster, faster. 

The mile-stones still whirled by like ghosts of depart 
fears and expired miseries. 

Colder and colder blew the wind; but it was more grate 
ful than breezes from Araby the Blest. The night wtu 
dark and lowering; but to me the heavens were lighted a 
with an auroral splendor. 

Through the encompassing shadows I fancied visioi 
of beauty and landscapes of delight. The arid pla 
blossomed with association, and the bow of proiu' 
spanned every accomplished mile. 

Just before the dawn, the fires of the Union pickets 
crimsoned the somber sky in our front, and a few minutei 
of hurried striding brought us within the voice of lb 
challenging sentinel. 

"Who comes there?" "Friends without the count* 
sign — escaped prisoners from SaHsbury," was thei _ 
swer. "All right, boys; glad to see you," again awoU 
the silence; and I walked within the lines thai divide 
freedom, enlightenment, loyalty, from slavery, bigot^ 
treachery; was once more an American citizen, e 
pated, regenerated, and disenthralled. 
(The end.) 

UNiV. OF MIOHIOAN^ 
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}k\i Iransformation frm a' 
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Most Entertaining Bo»k Ev&r Printtd. Urg* Tyjj 
320 Pages; Leatherette Cover.' 

Profaaely lllualratefl by Vvs Inimlltblo Oofflo, whose Pletores VlTj 
Portray Sver? Ohajs^ne Scaae of tile Text. 

, ire TKAWr FORMATION* OF MORE TH^j 
SiOOO. 000 jouDg. brsvc, entJiusiastit?, but whoM 
nndiscipliUBd, Atneric«|i boys Intn hardy, i 
sdneil'velerans, lift eqoals of which the 

er aaiv, is tilwtiys a stoiy of tbe most f 
oaljng iDterest. 
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earneatness to every boy who imdn-weat Hi.m 

' its niost Wying ineidenla fre^ncntly aboaaij 
.in Ihe most liidicrona fcetures, nt which B 
ll "^ Innglirf more heartity than tha boy 

slier be grHciuoled ui Ihe grand srhpol'ol m 

; No accoTiat of these exi>erieiires bib nrw a 

prnached the widesprend popular fnror este 
'to "Si Kl^g niid Shorty."' The Bketches were wrilten by one t«ho''S 
a' boy- had actually eoile throneh the flilleat roeasnre of the eiperieow, 
'oiHieffor hiniself ofhfe iraniefiial^ coroindES. Ho described them ao well 
sod vivid^ Ihat every vatomn. in tte chantry at owu leratanized them a» hia 
own — a iaifbful portrayal bfthe orfleal through which he had himself gone. 
They told oxseUy what ho niiderwent in becoming a real soldier better (Jian 
hBCohlfl d6 it himself. ' They reriveda thonannd fading memoriea of th« 
camp, Ihe dnll-|tronad, the march and Ibc bntliefield. They took hliB 
tliningh every changing experience, from the feeliues wilb which he signeA/ v 
his name to the etfliatment Will. and atarted from his dear old home, to i*" 
tribnlalSni^a in learning tbeMrill and retfnlatioa^, in ncenfltoming himsrin^ 
the Govern men b ratious aud slatuberius on tbe sod side of » rail, to t 
tatipi^ of the nlbrch and the nwi'nl strata of bailie. 

These aketchea'bflve been langbed at and cried oyer in 10,000 ht>t^_ 
veteraiw, in Post rooms, at camptires, nod Wherever the survivors of th*^ 
have salhered together by twia or threus or by huodreds. 
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BY JOHN Mcelroy. 
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tions by Klemroth. 

448 Pages; Leatherette Cover, 

I OKPOIJAL SI KLEGG AN'D HI3 COM- 

I ro-ie Sliotly linvo bacoiie hiiloric character* 

Tliej are the erobwIiiDcnl ol the pntriolic 

I Union Boldter who •renC into t.h« arniy !□ lAGl 

' and tonght tliningti the wnr to tbe flniBh. 

Their ejipcriences toira those of tlie raw recroit, 

aud in the course of time the seasoned veteran. 

They paw til rongh Ihe vici^itudwof the nn- 

wek'oiiie discipline incident to the tronBforTiia- 

' tion nf a couulry boy into n aolilier. 

They encounter the dnuKers of the bottlefield 

and the -weariness of th« tiresome march. 

. Under all these circumatancca tbew hoya do 

^ their part mnnrnlly. having their upa and 

FD9, ttieir hnrd times nud their good times, 

li n sncCTSsioii of comical hlomkre. brilliant 

' nchievemesta and stirring adventures whicli 

miike up llie panorama of a soldier's daily life. 

Several new charsclcrs are introdnced in thii 

lolume. Amatigthem may Iki mentioued the 

Jew Spy and Iteicon KlegE, Ui's "pspi" who 

visits the army lo flee the boy», and falls iota 

nmn; trying places, from all which, howeyer, 

the old man's hard sense snd goml (brlune com- 

-^ bined extricate him, and ha goes back full of 

Bi'b "Pap" 0!! the Way experienceatorelale to"motlierand IhoBirls." 

10 THE Front. ., '^'^ J^^ '?'", ^" '"'^"'J' ''PP'^*'>'«i l.y 

those who received a prerioiii volnnie Ireitini: 

of the early military career of onr heroes, under the title of "Si Klegg." 

This reebrd is dimply the continuation of the same story, although it treats 

of a diflercnt perioil o( ihe war. 

Alexander Uanins or Charles Leret never wrote a more interesting book 
deBcri|)li»B of a soldier's life than is here presented by Ihe author of .'■Th* 
Further Mishnpa to Si and Sliorly." 
Prloc, po!«tpHid (o any adtlrcfts. 85 rente. 
Address THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, WasMnjrton, D. a 
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THE BOY SPY IN DIXIE. 

Service Under the Sliadow of tHej 
Scaffold. 

By J. O. KE HBEY. 

Fully Illustrated by the Surpassing Skill of Coffia 
Large Type; 384 Pages; Leatherette Cover. 

HE JIYSTEBV WlilCil ENSHBOUU 
ilio life: of a spy is one of Uie now 
fnding chnrms i>f the slories of i 
The experiences of tbe men who I 
llieir lives in their iiands when { . 
•nler the rootest of sobtcrToge. riakili 
rlcnlh in Urn hattle of wit wid decriy 
tnll ni"in eare Ihflt never tire 
<jf such nilventnrea have the a 
nation which attend the exploits of free-' 
lirmteM. the darinE of navigol'ire in no- 
!kuowu eeax and the doings of hnnten 
in untrodden wilds, 

Siith a nnrrativo is the one told by 
thi« Boy Spy in Dixie. It is n i^atios ~ 
of slitring Bpisodes niOOng e' 
the face of the eihhcl. TIw antliai^ 
while a mere yonlli. ivan heat hy t' 
^rcat War Sevrolary into the heoK 
the Confederatj-, 
I iijB«t>.ot«t-- >ferein the midst of constant pari 

Wsfphod the doinga of Jeff Davis and his Cabinet nod the Confedawte C 
peas and by mpans of a eorrcapondenco in cypher sent forward dfty bv di 
to tbe Government at Washinglou the reports of hia ol)servBtiona, Ha « 
periences were varied and trying;. At times he traa in the co^fidenoe dl 
those high in anlhoiitj in the Conlraleracy, and again an oliject of saai 
Finally, by Btresn of oircumstanceit, lie was catapelled to enlist ondbi . 
ft Confederate artilleryman: and, beiuji ordered with the command to C 
berland Gap, deserted from the rebel army and escaped into ]" 
finding his way once more to the protection of the Union flac. 
had he reported at .Washington, liowerer, than lis was H^aio sent c 
perilotiH ejqiertition within the Confederate lines at Frederickshnra, and « 
more fonnd himitelf in Richmond. Krery da; added to his jeopardy- 
was not only a Union spy, bnt a rel-el deserter. 

Jn the midst of all his periK however, oar untfaor fonnd time fi 
sages of c;allaQtry among the Snnthem hellea, and ini'identnlly we are , 
vi^'id glimpses of Bodal lit^ at Kicbmand and Frcdericbabni^ thB.t n 
welt grace tbe pages of a novel dealing in the arts of love ratlisr Ibar 
«meltlea of war. 

Having escaped all these deaperat« chances and saved his neck, th« " 

Spy " now, a generotion alter the scenes have pust. gives to ua a thtl. ._ 

Btoty rich with delail, wherein he tells what he s.'iiv and hniv he escajiwl tM 

fate which he dared d.iy utler liay. 

Price, poiitpaid lo nny addre»ts. S3 ccnti4. 
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BY J. O. KERBEY. 
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384 Pagesi Baurtd In Leatherette. 

HIS FASCINATING BOOK COVERS '. 

I of Ibe cureer of tbe Boy Spy. It baa 384 
pages stroagly boand ia lealhenrfte for pnserTa- 
lion iu the Library. 

Tbose ntko followed the Boy Spjr throng UiB 
vicissitudes of bis eipetiancea in the South, in 
RicUoiaiid, and tbe Confederate army, as told ia 
a previoos volume, will apprecinte this book. It 
will be remembered that the boot entitled "Ths 
Adventures ot tbe Boy Spy " only covered tbe 
first two jeais o£ tbe war. Frooi Ihat time for- 
ward lie saw a world of adventaiB at work ea > 
telegraph operator, Signal Service man, and Unioa 
covalryman, 
TiiiB book, like tbe other, abounds In tonchea of hnm&n natare, wbich 
ti|[lit it np on every page. Geno ia tbe Iieroine. Altogether it Is a litscimtt- 
iiig narrative, and, witb its renjiaiacences of pramineut officers and iD^s 
Uiatory of life at HeadquottcrH, is at the same time tbe most pictDtesqtie and 
Miost niefnl of books so liar wrilteo, involvlDK the ope^tlons of tbec<u>t«nd> 
ing forces which for foor j-eare Tongbt baekand lortfa over tbe bisl^ricgnottd 
liwD tbe ijnsquebanua to Ibe Jaiuea. 

Prlco, postpaht tw aaj' address, 25 cents. 
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BY CEN. LAFAYETTE C. BAKER, 

First Chief «f the Saorat Sarvioa ttf th» UnKed 5UU«. 




Illustratad ; Bound in Leatherette; 398 Pages. 

■N THIS GRAPHIC ■ StOHY GEN. BAKEl 
OSes in ODi! cotnplet* narraLive the ttetttt, hialorf < 
car ID aod aboDt the NalioD&l Capitol. Tbs 
• HUH prises '.iOS oelavo pages, printed \a large type, 
aas illuatrationa depicting mnny or the moal 
Ic scene? in the stoiy. Ho one who baa wrill 
'■ train Iwhlnd the scenes wad belter quulilicit than 
'f liakei- to treat o( this phaite of ihe great conflii 
. M<iDv things here printed hare never Iwroro been di 
liosed. It iantll known thatwliile the I'l 
met I heir enemips under the rebel flng on the Q«1d, (1 
men who 'Xvre nLtempling to dealro; the t'uioU 
busily engwgeil nt the same time in eflbrls lo 
itiine the nutlioiity at the Government bj- plot, 
tion and Anui) vrithin the very tM rtiils of llie Cii[illal and White Honse at 
■WaahlngtoQ. All these Kpiets are micovereil in this story. Thu (oysteti- 
DOS dark til ra ivhitli etwhronded I)iq U[icmtions liock uud forth m: 
the bonier line o[ IJie iviir ii lighlebeil ap, nnd the tangled uealies gf 
plot and oonnler-ploli nie uiiravele.l. - Tlie dnluin of surrepliliOQB mdl i 
rigrs, the goiiif; ami cniiiinjj o! sruiijiK^crs ol cuntrahaiiil ^applies, and 
Befret.>I>tri^iie> |>C NofUKvu. I'viupntUizm.ivitJi Conrederates in high.plai 
are laid linrc. Tlip piirt.pliiyed by CanailansalKiaiaot operation isoxplalj ' 
Tbe opiraibna ol' gucr^'tliiia, bits1iivli(uikerB And illicit trailers ate % 
names or per^fua iind jluve^ mow for 4 he ItTsttinle niude pahlic. 

*Fiiinily tliegisalt^'Utidhial of Ibu oinauiracie.<>, nhicli lesnlte^l iu' 
amnssiiwUoo ol' AbnilJiim Lincoln, in j^i'eii »')ih',a weiUll^ot particalflraai 
complete uesanf iuddeiu not In he luuiiil in iinj; other book. 

Thisisn great wor!:. It in liamlsoiuel^ honnd il leatherette, and.ia 
conlributiou to the lil^tory nf the relielliou which abonld he in every ]i^a^ 
bcMitthold. I'be origiiiul edition ot this, work coat fi.HO in cloth, and'o 
edition is priot^l tipm the. sane plate^. ' ', - ' 

Price, iKMtpald to any address, SS cenu. 
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"THE GANNON^.? 

Sttti'y Of a Private SofdlcfK" 

Fully and Graphically Illustrated; 3.94, Pagasl Leather- 
ette Cover. 
HE CANNONEER IS A WOSDEEPUL , 

bouk, aach OS \ety ciiAlj ^ippesis in IHera- 
tnre. It 13 one that i^peiiU dirtcllj lo the 
popnlat heart — to al! who lovs Alid iwIllliM 
coantge, tojflHy, and ilevoE«a''nl'vice.,. The 
notUar waa a' volunteer, ^uCieo^ on bU 
Bervice nos transterred to one (if l^e finest 
batteries id the R^aUir 'Ariuv, un<l nhicH 
did some of the very hardtat EKhting id 
the War itf the Reb^lioii. Fiom Autietaia 
to Appomnttoi it whs cons^^Iy_engagiBdj 
and ■ aeaily always in the very foreftont ol 
bflttla IQ t«Fribte G|;htiDg air Anti^tam, 
Oebtpbnrg, and BelhsEda Cbarch was on- 
i«^j,. precedented in the hisWry of Hebt ftrtillery. 
WlMflt The attention is caught at the Tsry Arab 
aod held to the end. The men— Generals, 
battery officers and privates — nboQi he describes nrcpklcred so admirably '■ 
that they become psraoual acquaintances and frienda, and the reader geta 
breathlessly iDterBsted ia them. The scenes of tamp and march are wonder- 
foil^ true lo life, and call up a flood of meniories in the breast of every old 
■oldier. 

The features of the book are: 

1. The real life and experience!! of a private Eoldier id a fighting battery. 
9, WonAerAiilj.freah aiftl vivid descriptions of the battles of Antielam, 
Gett^fSburg, the Wilderness, Spottsylvaula; the terrible fighting from there 
to the James Hiver; the' short-range duel with a rebel battery, which was 
<I«Mrojed; the asBanlta on the rebel lines at Peter^urg; the raontlia offlght- 
Ing and diiqfiug ia front of that stronghold; the battles uf Opequan and. 
Cedar Creek, in the Shenandoah Yalltyi the decisive little l>attle st Eive 
PdtIcs, which forced Lee oat of bis worlis: the relentless pucsait of the rebel 
Miiiy, and the surrender nt Appaniattox. All this is clearly tcitd. 

3. CoretoUy-drawii diagranis of the vnrioos battlefields, corrected from' i 
the War Deportment's surveys. 

4. A vast number of new facts and fisurea regardini: those battles, the 
SUmbeis of the opposiiig forces, Iheorganiiationson botli side^ and thulosKS. 

PrU-e. porilpaid (o uny uddreMS, 35 ceate. 

Address THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, Washington, D. 0. 
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CAPTURING A LOCOMOTIVE 

A Tiuo Uktory of llie Most 'rhrillli!- and ilomaiuic 
Service of llie I.ate War. 
By REV. WILLIAM PITTENGER, 

Fully Illustrated: 350 Pages; Leatherette Cover. 
THE STORY OF THE 800K. 

HrS IS, UNDOUDTKHLY, THE M0( _ 
^ tbrilling book of ihn sum oivil war. The euter- ' 
prise deacritied possFwes all the unity of u drum 
■■■omUie fltitpluugeorUieaclora iuto the eneiuj t. 
]uRlr;. throURli nil tbeir ndveuuirca'nnil ' - 
^f'liig (brtnnes, uutil Ibe teiv snrvivora stooi 
□re under tlie old flag. No ainj^le wai 
g vividly preaeiila so masr of llie hid<leli. auam 
s ground elemenla of Ibc striisxlc ogniuslL kjmIIh 
■atliis. FromiicgimiiDgtoenilclie'Teddec'eaUr 
40D never wearies, atid lie rises from tlie pen 
£etiil); Blmoflt aa it he had attain Uveil thru 
{ tlwsp lerrililf da.vs. The advc 
K the fonrerisnicy ill all dirot4ioti 
L as spies, all Bnflereil terribry, and' llie wotidM ifl 
J that niiy ««siped alive. 

^ Three eveirtd. u.-irruted in the story of lliis ex- 
5 pedition iiri! uuparalleleil eitlier iii niu-ieiit or 
^ modern warfare. No wrHer of rooiaiic-e would 
[ ftare to invent tlie capture of a crowdat railroad 
' tmin in llie midst of ail eueiuj'n cuiiip by n buod 
of twentj unariuei! soldier.! who h;id journeyed 
hundreds of miles from iheir own lines, 'niesnbseqaeulieacnpeof parCorttaeJ 
same baud by Beiziog an armed ^unnl almost in sizliC ut u rcgin 
foes, nnd sleiUlhiiy i^iosaing the whole hi^dtli of tlie Citiirrdemey ia di 
directions, is equutly marvelous; while liie sad tragedy that oecur 
Atlanta is IVealily and vividly reiuenilieie I by tlie iuluibiiants of tb»t '. . 
ful eity after a lapse of more than thirty year^. The rlaiiu of this V 
" Hailroad Ad ten tore" lo be reganled as Ibi- most reiuavknble episode of t] 
civil war hog iiever beeti dispated. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Chapter 1. A Secret Military Kxpedition. II. Midnight ConsnltaUt 
III. Companious aud Incidents. IV. A Ijwoniotive and Tmiu Captuf 
V. Unforeseen Hindraneea. VI. A Terrible liailroail Chase. VII. X"' 
in the Woods. VIIL In the Enemy's I'owur. IX. Other CaptiUM. 
Horrible Prison. XI. Lights and Shadows of Prison. "" ""' 
Tragedy. SIII. The Confcderale Comt-M*itia1. XIV. 
UoFKOr. XV. Prison Religion. XVI, Liliertv or Deoth. XVII. 1 
Escapes. XVIII. From Atlantic to tiie Gnlt. XIX, I'rom 'AI 
Hidtmond. XX. Libby and C«atle Thnnder. XXI. Siekneas and Libe 

Prive, postpaid to uny uddre^. SS ocnis. 

Address THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE. Waahiagton. D. 0. \ 
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ADVENTURES OF ALF WILSON. 

BY JOHN H. f'ALr"! WILSON, 
One of the Andrews Raiders. 



J POLLY ILLUSTRATED; CLEAR TYPE; 265 PAGES: 
LEATHERETTE COVER. 




HIS STORY 13 A WAI{ CLASSIC. IT WAS 
Wilson's Ibttnne ««r(y in Miv \o l*coiue a L'liioii sol- 
dier, aril enihoeil with tbo a|rintof eirterFrise, Ik was 
iuUiinMl to eulisi u]MiD llie peciloiia ntd ivbli'li liai buu 
licst-tilwil in nnolher Itor.fc, iMittt)wl.*"Cnptiiriiig a 
Irficonmlivc.'' WiiMui'H aior.r. liqynrev. iloa not 
curcr tlie umejjeld ns ihm wntleu It.ir liia i-otumde. 
I'iiiengur. The rfianu anrt pfliitrpnl |«rt of his uat- 
ralive coudist-i in tils iircoilnl ol -his eacnpe ftom prisan 
ill conipnny wiih a ooiuimiiitu. wiUi wlq>iu lie mtde bU 
wny nol nocth towanl (ho Uiiioa Hnis, bui soiX^waid 
liuiiitreils or iiiilei to the Gn\t o( Mexiro. 

'I!lic picture lie oivifa o[ lite wiliiin ibe rebel lines, , 

bid Advvuttires as n Irmup beliin<] thu Menu oi' war. 

mill liiinl vo7.i£B ilonn Ibu riieriii nnaUl Iienl,,n-bi('h 

I'rai-iilaice.tlirew in their way, has nil tlint VoiulBr- 

(n1 chariu whiuh investa titles of liming ami trying 

i.'iii'uiii4tai]L« I" all BgM- 

Wil^ii .iiHl Ilia coiurailc plun);eil Inln n hmtiie wililerncu. inci-erf Gwt- 

'flf- which lurifed on eneiiiy. They were onlcanls,. |ll<>dd<ni: Ihrongh 

...Wiev, vovHfUUij Oil luilcnomi streniu^, hnniniTuie b; day nail (t^'rviaBbr 

liqifat; cnpiure meant certain ilealb, liherty iavolvBil n strnggle w'T' starva.- 

tl»B.' Tlw inoudjerii riverd were teeiiiitit; with wnl«r-ni(icca.tins and alligators, 

tbewMwIa weiealivH with liloml hounds. Tiiej ilnmi not tmat any ^rhits 

Juan, iind in llie rc^on they tnivcrseil tile btnck:) wtnr timid, pwir, and 

ignoniit. Certainly uo mure tr^ln^ sitnntiun rould fail to the. lot of Bofler- 

Intr nianbitod— fevcry moment was one of peril, every hour drawn out by 

pdviitioii anil dunger. 

Fiunlly. onr BdventuretB npprtwhcd the nioiitli of the river in their nn- 
eertniu cnilT, nnd beheld the br>>ail wnltid ot' the Gulf, on vhich rode o 
•qtwdron of aht]>E'oI-wiir flyiiii! tboSlnrsniid Stripes. When the two men. 
eutbed iu muss wMtli Ihey had p.itliered fmiii the treea. paddled wearily 
noder the jEana of tbe Union vessel, it ndi no wonder that when Ihe Com- 
IDaiid«r bniled llieni in };rnlf touts their lienrt^ fniled them, and they fenreit 
MUst tbeir tri:ils were to end by Jiaviii:; delivered IheniKlvea into theluiiida 
»f llieir eiiL-iDica >\uiilt iu body, Kiouded in mind, with faiulinj: hope, they 
Heaned 1b.1t after alt Ihe flug was only it sable rfnge. and that it wasindeed 
»mbal.(ihip they bod reached. Tba joy~ of tbeir delivcraiicu when they 
itcna finally aa-iured that they Were oitix mure EUte under Use Union Qng in 
tuld with n palhos IbnC wiiuld be ioipotnlble to one who bad not enperieoKd 
llw aeosnliou vl ihe niouont, aud which tiill not foil to touch the hearts ot 
■11 who may read it. 
Price, poBipuid lo nny address, SS eeiits. 

THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, Waahmgton, D. C. 
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THE FIELD, DUNGEON, 
AND ESCAPE. 




Spleadfdly ninstroMA; Large Type: B13 Fftges: LeUberMt* OOTtr^ 

VF.EY FEW, IF AXY, OF TJIE KOMAS-B 
hisluric^ uf nuj l'pUimIc iq tlic -vmr of the n ~ 
liiin Ua\e cajojai gr«atar ruvoc Ihaii Kldi 
still's at'i'ouul ur Tbj rielil, tbc DuDgtWU, t 
llie Ks<'n|ie. 'I*he unthur iva 
E(M)U(l«iit ^tit, wilb uo nmocinlc 
"-^-^^Ibe apnstiiK of ihe Suutb uj^iLiust ttie OAV«f 
^^^ uinii, ftHd, Hnnlly: lo juia the uriuy at I' 
' - front. Ilia Uist aervliw imis hi ibc Wesl, wl 
t be observed tbo Sjchting iu Misourl. 
Il visited CuiTo, 111,, ivlivre tvliot allerwiutl lieciii 

■> moguiUceuC' Afaiy of tbs Tcnneinae 
A Wing assembled by Grout, aud then bQ pi 
' )u to ijiuiGvillenud a tonr tbroafcli Eeutni 
^^'il^ tbe ubiiinlluus Keiiins of n jooi 
ivfr agiiin fliul biiu 111 WiUou'B Ctwk, . 
LyoD felt, Olid lutcr vritb FmiitiDt,aii<I SI 
■^^S. Huut*r, Pope, and Asbolh, in lam. ThBn'Jw" 
— ftoums * iTSEAH, ^*^ some e!;pericii(«9 with goBirillna, juid He 
rmti^AK-f-K " find him on Uie expedilion to Fort Hanry. and 

at tbe capture of I>i)nelsoa. He Kives a vivid description of the bnttls of 
Shiluli, iVill of vivuciooK teniinisceiiL'CS of the leodera at thnt tin 
inside llgbts illOHlnitiug the jealonsiea that, ud fortunately, 
sinister iafliieiice upon the events of the day. We liave a deitcriplkia Of 
udTnnce agniust Gtriotti- and otber opeiatioiiB in the West, and tiled 
aothor goes East for a visit to the Army of.tlie Potnmai!. Ni 
witli the Army of the Cumlierlaad at tbe Heodqaartcrs of BoBeci«in,,i 
in eampnuy nilJi his fcllow-jonnialisla be joined Grant, who bad fOr.r " 
been iueSet^tonlly endeavoring to invest Vicksbarg. 

Oar antlior tbnnd bis nay lo the dougeon aa tbe cesnlt of a UlcQIIl 
and distLstroos effort to paai the bat teries at Vii:ksbiii£ on board ot a tiM 
port loaded iritb pravisions and torage. A reliel shell struck aad blew up 
tlK ttig which was towing tbe transport down tbe river, and a midoigbt cou- 
QiigrjitLan on the river was the tesolt In a tew niiniiles the party waa 
■ailing opau a bnraing abip, and tbe authoi' in attomptiug tu escape upon A 
floatini; bale of bay was picked up by a rebel boaL ~ 

KeKt we bave the journey to Iticbmoiid. the life at Libby Prison, 
Tknndei, nud iialisbnry. and, dnnlly, nlier 15 niooths of fmitla 
deavors, the sacee9<l'nl edort to escape. Tbe jonmey through tbe 

of the ^nth and tbe llniil reacne beneath tbe protecttug folds of tba , 

(old with a Kfaphic pen tbut enthralls tbe rciuler atcvcryUnc. TU* 
great worlc, a great Bubjett, treuled in a broad and vivid ityle. 
Price, postpaid to any nddrcHS, 25 cents. 
Addrasa THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, -WasMngton, D. "0 




A PERSONAL HISTORY 



U. S. GRANT. 



BY ALBERT D. RICHARDSON, 

Author of Field, Dungeon and Escape; Beyond tha 
Mississippi, etc. 

Fully Itlustratsd; Large, Clear Type; 630 Pages; 
Leatherette Cover. 

IIEICK AJiEONLY TWU rEiiSOS.^I. HISTORIES 
il'Oeji. Urnutn-orthj (lie teriu: one is (bis volume by 
Kiclianlson. The circumstancea attending the writing 
liis Iwok were peculiar. The oriuioal worli was 
tlniic in IS7S, and Mr. liidinrd^a went to Ohio, 
ivlicrc Ite spent seyoml moiilha with Gen. Grant'd 
fhiullv aiut friends, rollecting material fiuiu originBl 
gourtei, receiving vorbal alntementa, and liaving (vccesa 
o all nci.'es^^ar; docnnients, which he worked up witli 
he care Tor which lie was noted na nn author. Finally 
le siibmilicd the proofa of his wurh niter it wns in 
^ lyi« loCen. lirnnt himielf, whorevisetl and corrected 
it. U verj- properly, therefore, bears the title, "'A 
Persoual iriatory.'' 

fterlhc dentil or Gen. Grant, Mr. Fletebor, one of 
the cilitora of'tlie Hartlbrd Coaranl, was employed by 
ilie Otljfinal pnbiialiers lo reviae and bring the work down to the close of Gen. 
Srant's careci-- 

tbc mag niticcnt volume which no now ofler at less tlian 

^e-lentb the price originally rbnrged Ibr it. It is illnstnited witb uiuny 

and luapH, which grently enliaoL-e its hiitoric value. The type 

I dear and the page large. JC is bound in leatherette cover, suitable tor 

eimrfLlion 111 a llhraty. 

Those vA\a have read tlie Field, Dungeon and Cscapi,, by Air. Ricbard- 
B,' btion-bia literary slyle. and will welcome another vol'VJt! from bis pen. 
B, therrioR-, needs no special introduction, 
' Pvii^, poslpiUil Id auy address. 25 cen^H. 
Address THE NATIONAL TRlBUNi' ^FasWugtaj,, V, a 
Ui) 




THE 

American Conflici 

Practically a Complete History of 
Country as well as of the 
Great Rebellion. 

»Y HORACE GREELEI 




"Xu^e Svo.; Tvo Volumes ; 1,430 Pages; 144 Steei Poitra^ 
and 80 Views, Uaps and Flans of Battles. 

ISING FROM TliE HUMBLEE WAl,KS OP Lin 

Horace Greeley foi more than 50 fears, hj tlie fil 

' of faiB intellect, led popular tbciaglit in 

While still in tlie prime of bia powers h 

• look bock oyer the most atorm; period in i 
cai«er aa a people, and »s the teaalb of his ol 
und experience has \eli this priceleaa contiittatk 
the annttls of the NntioQ. This history is witbi 
:r ID oar literatare. 

ilr. Gt«e)e;'s hiatotj i* not only the moat'fillln 
nod faacioatJDg chronicle of the War of the 9 ' 
extant, bat it embraces likewise a completebUl 
the conntry, tracing its growth from the beginning, throogfa all itspdJitU 
Tidssi tildes, np to the firing npoa Fort Samter, which heralded the o] 
of the most desperate atrnggle of modern tiuca. 

To the writing of this history Mr, Greeley bronght the ripe scholanllin 
mature years as a resalt of the study ol popular qaestlons from the a 
point ot an editor, speaker, and member of Congress. Ua was thi 
lectaal giaiil of his generation. 

The leatherette binding we use is of a superior iinslity, and will m 
otdioary cloth, and will permnneutly retain iU beauty and Qnish. 

The oriEinal text is complete and anabridged, exactly as 
high-priced oditioua, word fi.ir word. 

The original iUaEtrations, maps and plaus of battlefields arati 
duced eioctjy. Then are 114 portraita on ateel, and 80 other iUoe 
indadiug maps and plana of battledelda. 
(,wi) 



5E9CHIPTI0S OF AMERICAN COSFLIOt— COtfrnxrEn. 

» GIFT Ihpw firaclpy volnmes iire loosl nccepmU^p, 
Ll Tbislspnc ot' iIk Tery fevr liistoticnl works lliat is as riBciu.iHnB aaa 
W«L TUo jtraiiK who lead it will cultifulc a taste fi)t gpW Uxiiia. 

WlUiont 9ell-glorifi<alii>a we confeM to a sense of prirle in oOf nccain- 

jpltabuietit id liBiuy fliua «l)le lo offer tliia gnut «<)rk upon terms wliith 

bring It williio the rc^R'ii of all ivho have beictofore fniJeil to secure it on 

cOonl (il* its exorbitant fiHce, wliidi raitged from f>9 lo |13, occonliitg to 

l|haldntlin& 

Ko Amerimn Trlio desires to tallt intelligently of tbe history of his 
■ntrf, eitlifT aa n palilir: ajWHlcer ui iu piivatc conversntiou, slioald lliil lo 
A atndy these volumes. 
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PtIop for Ihe tiro volnmes, postpaid, $3. 

^ Address THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, Washington, D. ( 
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The Great Rebellion 



Profusely Illustrated with Portraits an 
Battle Scenes. 

BY J. T. HEADLEY, 

Author of Napoleon and Itis Marshals; Washing! 
and his Generals, etc. 

Two Voliiiues: lai'se Sto.; ctcnr tjpc; 1,12 
I>oa(licrcl.((> covers. 

EIIKTOFORE THIS WOItK HAS SOLD BY a 
acripiioii nt. 37 C-w the act. Ws tinro.tlie exdoi 
Tit;1it tci oBeT it in n jiopiitar Gtlttion. Tb« ti 
llic niititor U completo noil Diinhridged, i 
only Bal<simit)a1 dilt'ercnoi is that it is in leal 
biuilias iusleud of bonnls. 

Mr. Heiultev's traatment o( tha great a 
bikes up the prcUmismi'v coii.ipirBcy by Vbitib t 
aaUinn of the reliellion songUt to tako tlie f 
States out of the fniim; iho Btrngglea 
fLTesa (irer ilie ciitutisinii of alateiy and tin tAiai 
sion of Knii!'a'< as a tree Slalr, :tiid Aiially t 
on to the liring on I'url Sumter uiid tlu 
evetila wliich follonHl. All the campaigns a 
war are carerullyexplutneil noil tlis battles das 
Every odq of our readecfi who served in tl 
for the Unian will find depicted eceaes nnd isc 
in whicli he personally participatett. The wo 
tho merit of being a logitjnl bislory withoat b 
abBtruse. It ia writteo in that nrnsterful at 
which Mt. Heaillny is fiimons. TEie first voluioe roveis the prelin 
and 18 months of ihe war. The aerond takes np the narmtive het 
with the operations of tho Army ol (he rotomac in Ihe Snmmer of lU 
ftlld carries the stor.v forward nntil tbe sarreoder of Leeat AppomalloxU 
the cBpitti!ation of Johoston put an end to the tlghtiag. It is a. standi 
worl; which shoiilii he in every American library. 

Price for tlic two toIiidico, po^ipafd lo aiif nddn 

90 cents. 

Address THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, Washington. D, I 
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IfATIONAL TRIBUNE 

SOLDIER'S HAND BOW. 

All the Latest Decisions and Rulings. 



rai «nd EsbftUKtlva ; MS Ltirge Pagei. Leatli«r«tte Cotct, Tltb a'Com- 
plaM bides, Bnabllns Every Soldlat or Eoldler'a Heir ta ThorouEUy 
FOBt Slmielf ns to Hli Rlgbtful Claims. 

HIS IS THE ONLY COMPLETE AMD ARSO- 
latoly correct book on the subject ever prepared 
Among Bolijecti tboronghiT treated are Invalid Peii' 
rions, What is PensionoWe, line of Dnii Cnlist- 
meiit, Tcrojipatioa of .Scvi-ice Tulored Soldiers, Stnle 
MSlitin, War Teasels, Reienue F*niee, Rates 0/ 
InTBlid Pcnsioua, with eomplele tablea of^Il rates 
piiescribed hy luw or Uio Commissiiner of Pensiiiti", 
locreiue :tDd RaliDg, Additiaoal Peasipos, Wtdons' 
Peuaions, Chitdren'B Peosioiin, Depsnileot I'ousioub, 
Service Pensioas, Reatonitiou, Actcoed Vcnsions, 
HeimbnrEomentB. ArruirB of Peii*[on8. Bonnties anA 
Bounty Land, Pay and Enlca Par Travel Pn>, Com- 
mMntion of Siibsisteace, L0S3 of Propertj^ Rorsea and EqoipToeoto, Ise 
Risk of Horses, Artificial Limb?, Correction o( Mailer I>esertiOD, 
Aeugnmeut, Payment, Soldiers' Homes, Homesle-vl Rights, Attomeye and 
tbrir .Fees, Exaatioing Eargeons, Appenlfi, Pcnsiou Agencies, Rules ot 
FiBCtiee, Special Esaminations, The PeuEion Bureau— its officials and their 
'■dotlea, Oaths and Execution of Papera, Criminal Ofteosm Under Pension 
Xbwa, Statiatics, and a vast ataonnt of miacellaneoiiB lalbrmation, iDLlndiDg 
taliuible and interesting data relHtive to early penaion legislation of the 
lAnited States, the first pension law, tha first service pension law, and, the 
iplet-e compilatioD of Pension and other laws of ialcrcstLo aol- 
dien and their heirs UP TO DATE. 
Price, potifpatd lo any nddretM, SS cen(«. 
Address THE NATIONAL TRBONE, Washington, D. 0. 
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lNDERSONVILLE 

A story of Rebel Prisons. 

BY JOHN Mcelroy. 




Xrftrge, Clear Type; 654 Pages; 1S4 Illiistrnllonai 

C«niplete in Two Toliiines. NnbslanllRll}- 

Bonnd In Leatlieretlc. 

THE author of Andersonville has told 4 
thrilling story. If it has horrors they art 
not of his invention. The book howeverj 
will be found to treat not only of prise 
( life, but to abound in incidents of th^ 

i , — a^ camp, the march, and the battlefield. Ii£ 
fact, there is no better narrative extant on 
the stirring experiences of a cavalrymatt 
than tliere is to be found in this storv-J 
' The reader of these pages will go witH 
' ^ the author into his life and see ho^ii 

the boy was transformed into a soldier ; will inarch ' 
him over mountains and across rivers ; will camp on thd 
hillside and stand guard in the moonlight and, in the 
rainstorni ; will be with him as a videt in the loneI;\^ 
forest, and again in the wild charge. 

The humorous, the pathetic, the preposterous, the ex9 
travagant phases of war are all told with the t^en 
a master. Finally comes grim battle, the defeat, the suiS 
render, the traveling throuj^h the South as a prisoner c 
war ; the experiences in Richmond prisons and at ghastl^ 
Belle Isle ; then comes the climax in the prison stockaifi 
at Andersonville itself, with its 40.000 men. its poverty, ifti 
starvation, its death. All these things are told \<"itH 
the dramatic power of truth, and they are told as onlfl 
they can be told by one who was there. 
Price for Ibc two volumes, postpaid, 50 cents. 

THE NATIONAI. TRIBUNE, Washington, D. C. 



Soo^ts, Spies, and Detectives Ji^l" %t*.\ 

large 8to.;* 248 pases;-! 



BsrCapt Joseph Powers Hazelton; 
iltnstrated. 



great deeija o[ )ieroes and heroines whose names will survive in Dtir iinnsls 
alonfr witli those of Patil Revere, Nathan Hale, Serg't Jasper and Moll 
Pitoherof the Revolution. Inthisljookwehaveapreftdoiitineasv. gmpbio 
style the daring deeds of tfie tanuma Bluff lirotherB, MaJ. "PiinHne Ciiah- 
man," Keller or Kildare, nnd a bmv« coterie whose exploits liave loo long 
bceti tiejrlected by writers on the war. ■ 

The most thrilling eplsotJea and brilliant operations of the 

liti-vviae tuld in living words that enyhain tlio Interest and challengB tiiefl 
ad"iir;aio(i of the reader. 
Prirc, |>oslpaIU to any i^drestt. 3S cents. 

Historic Homes in Washington. 

And a Oentury in the White House. Bjr Mxry 8. Lockwoodd 
12iiio.; 336 pages; illustrated. 

"Hislorie Homes in Washinptoa" will interest e' 

■ a history from which the colors have- not faded. It it 

in wliiefi the mgn and women ot the olden times walk and speak Ctgainfl 
Vitiii ftv Ko with them to ttieir firesides. Secret historj' of tlie daily life am 
liie Catntal is uncovered for the first time; the motlvea of statosuieu'a^iV 
fntrieues oC diplomats are laid bare. 

TtiB storv goes back to the da..V3 when the Father o( hia Coiintr 
drove a linrd bargain witli the stunly farmers for the site <jt tile NatiOi 
Capital, and is blrau^ht down to the present time. 

The work is unique in conception as it is masterly in execution. ,_ 
growsin interest aait progresaea, and it must be read as a hitherto unlcnowffl 
ttrnpU-r in our National Hiatorj'. 
Prlrc. poBtpaifl to any address. SS cei 



in leatberette. 



McBlioy; 12mo.; 322 pages; bonad 



The r.ed Acorn is one o( Hie most successful works of the facile auUior. , 
Vith wh(>se «TilJngs our readers are familiar. Like hia otlier worlts. i1 I 
refers to the war period, and whileaeracefulBloryitiebuilt upon the harU 
- foundation of the stern and rugged facts of the great campaigns. 

It bpens with a picture of rural life in a Northern villaee al the oi,U 
WPf&K of the war. with its sudden awakening as from a slumber by 1. 
AasdUlt upon the Nation's flag. It follows the fortune oE a L-ompanv 
youtig men recruited from the various ffalka of life, oarryiug with il ., 
lute camp and field their various personal characteristics. 

There is the brave boy, and the one not so brave; the one hrough' ii^. I 
In the lap of luxury, and the one whom hard knocks have dwarfed and do-- V 

Selupud those traits least attractive in ij'oung manhood. Of course. tJieri ■ 
1 a love story involved iu the narrative, with plenty of adventiin lijd ^ 
Ihrilling pictures of daring exploit and hairbreadth esoape. 
Price. poMtpaid to auy address, £9 cents. 
Address THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, Washington, D C. 
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AND SPY. . 

•f Miss 1 tmmt Edtmnds (Mu. Staiy*^'' 

Bsuad in Leatherette; 12mo.; 256 paees; iUnstrated. 

His is one of' the great boots t 
'ihc war period. !t has had a tre- 
iciidous sale at $2,50 and upward 
[jer volume. Miss Edmunds went 
into the army as a field nurse. All 
tlirough, the early campaign in Vir- 
ginia she was at the front. Final- 
ly, site assumed the guise of a boy, 
volunteering to take the place of a 
Union spy who had been captured.^ ■ 
and shot in Richhiond. Disguise 
■ as a negro, an Irish pedler, and a 
a Confederate soldier she passed back and forth repeal 
edly between the lines. She was witli the Array of t" 
Potomac, then with Burnside at Knoxville, then wi9 
Grant at Vicksburg, thus covering the entire field t 
military operations She became an orderly on the stafl 
of Gen. Poe, under the name of Franklin Thompson, 
this book she retails her experiences as a nurse, spy, i 
as a soldier, and she tells her story well. She recejvt^ 
an honorable discharge and became an honored membi 
of the Grand Aniiy of the Republic, 
Price, pot»lpuid 10 luiy artdrc^a, 35 cents. 

Inside of Rebeldoin. l^^f'TZ c/ntS™" 

Army. By J. P. Cannon, M. D., Late 27tli Ala.; 
288 paces: Ulusttatcd. 

This bijok ia unitiue. 

Worlis«(a similar nature allowing tlioaraiv lifo of llie Union 
have been pcitited. biU iiaver b^Tors lias the utiier side ot tlia ata... 
told with fliielity and detail, Tlila bonk has an intense Interest tofl 
Who laoed Dr. Canaon's L-ommantl uoon the fields he deseribas, . 

Tlie auttior is poaseased uS a folicitoua st.vle, which is peculiarly q 
own. He tella everything n.s 11 yceiiired from ilay to day. without t>r 
rsaentmeol tur hla sulTorjnes in a lost cause. 

The Inddenta (^ earap lile, defense or trenches, loiie niaratieai I. 
and retreats, nre vivid Iv porttayed, from the opening to tlie clew 4, 
war. The glori^iua ffouil telluWslup which pervades It uU givea U»ifl 
acha^m that Is incomparuble. 

The 1)c>ok caanot be described adequately, and to he appreclw 
must be read. 

Price, poBtpalil to itnr addresx, 83 centa. 

Address THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE. Waahiiigtoa, !).'( 
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FOUR YEARS IN SEGESSIA. 

By Junius Henri Browna; lllustralsd; ISm:).; 232 pagfls. 

Boniid in Lcathciatte. 



All Bihi 




book Iiawe s^.d far from S3>S0 *• 



T IS the account of a newspaper 
corresiK»ndcnt hi the War of the 
RcbeUion who was so iin I'ortunate 
as to be captured while attempt- 
ing to nm the batteries at VicUs- 
burg, and \\-as taUcn to a rebel 
prison. After a long and trj-ing 
Iti^ prison, experience, in company 
' with several friends, he got away. 
Then followed a venturesome trip 
through a mountainoiis region, 
back to the Union lines. The hair- 
' ' * breadth escapes and thrilling inci- 

dents, which give variety to tliis narrative, are of sur- 
passing interest. They dodged rebel guerillas, were 
succored by contrabands, assisted on their way by loyal 
mountaineers, and at last ended the weary inarch by 
arriving safely under the protection of the old flag. The 
writer tells us, also, of battles, marches, sieges,- and expe- 
riences in camp which never fail to absorb the atteiitjoh 
of the reader from the beginning of the story to the end. 
Price, postpaltl to niiv suldrcss. 23 cents. 



Oaring Enterprises of Officers and Men. 

B7 Oapt. Hazelton; laite Bvo.; 256 pages; Ulustiated. 

Ko contest ever afford^ opportunities tor darine enterprises equal lu 
that, of our civil war. and no soldiers were ever readier toenetice in Tbem 
than the boys of '61 to '65. They were not only ffood aoldiers. but 
man}' or them had the sagacity and nerve Ihat made good scouts. Thev 
Were hnmorisla, too, and got all the fun IJiey could out of their haril 



Vera humorista, tuu, am 
Uvesof danger and depri.ai>,u<t. 

This volume contains more than fifty sloriea — true stories — ol soldior 
life, many of Ihem told for the first time. 

Price, postpaid to any address, 25 eenlB. 

TEE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, Washington, D. C. 



The Grand Army of the Republic, 

Large 8to.; 176pftEea: Qlustnited. 

In tills work we liavo a compendium ot theoriEin, .iiii 
reas of the erandest and hirffMic poulotic tussiicliili' 

It is a work wliioh e\'ery Union veterau eboulO ^ 
careful Kading and frequent reference. It canl:ii' 
jmmndiately succeeding the oloec of llie Wur ot ii 
IryiiiK period of doubts and uiioertaiiitiea. in whjil! i 
worn tlie blue waa an earnest obaerver and partiuiuaiH 

A recital of tile ciroumBtanuee attending the binn ai ._.. 

is iutenaely intereetinE- ahowine the political eomplleationa, wfal<|)| 
point of fact were responsible for ila blrlii. at Decatur, III., '" w-v«™ 
1866. 

A tew months later, Nov. 20. ISOG, came the meetine ^t In4iaina 
&)]d the formal creaiiization of the National Encampment. tiV* 
election of Gen. Stephen A. Rurlbut as the tlret Commainder-la-O 

The Btonny days oC the Order reBBltiug from the political eoBt 
the limes, in which ila members took a potent part, and {he B^~' 
gunce from the category of politick organizations in 1878 """ 

From this time forward the history of the Order has b 
interrupted glory. 

The work is profusely illustrated, containlner, amohc- other bW 
^Cturea, the portraits of Maj. B. F. Stevenson, the father of (he C 
Chap. W. C. Rutiedge. Maj. A. A. North, Oen. Hurlbut. Oen. Lc 
Gen. Burnaide, Gen. Hartranft, Gen, Robinson. Gen. Wagnw, ' 
Fairchild. Geti. Hawley. Judge Rea. Gen. Veaiey, Oen. Jno. ' 
Olid all of tiie later Commandera-ln-Chiet. 

The work is a handsome volume, printed in large, clear type. 

Price, postpaid to any address, 35 ccnls. 

<ii anti ^hnfixT Including Deacon KlegE"s famouB ^ 
^1 aim OUUny, to the front at Chattanooga. Pi . 
illustrated; 12mo.; 256 pages, 3d Book of the Series. Orfl 

pUte in itself. 

To those who have some acquaintance with the cariet^rs of l>iese i 
some heroes of ours, it is sufficient tosay that this Toluiir -i r.. ..i ■ 
ing than those that have preceded it. It takes the b< ~ 
eampBlEn; mixes them up with an East Tennessee y-i 
a short recruiting experience on the banks of the \Y i . 
back to the army with their awkward squad to BU<.'^^ h' n 
slaying qualities at the battle of Chickamauga. Tlie l»>i. 
grievously wounded — indeed reported dead to tlie diaweabi.-! i 
Home. Ijeaming that they are alive and probably starvine i r: 
ed Ghattanoog^, Deacon Klegg makes his way, through aiy.i 
mouotable dlfflcullieH, to the front. Then follows the way ii 
bold foraging that a good man was compelled to resort to in pr<.ii 
for tile disabled of Co. Q. Tliat these experiences reach the iir. 
interred from the Deacon's remarlis to himself upon one occasii ■ 
git Si tiack home soon, orl won't be&t to associate with anyboci'. 
Hie penilenliary. How can I e«er en to " = - . ■ 

Yet iiie reader, however strict a moraliet, \ 
the Deacon's. 
Price, poslpHid to any addresi«, 25 cetila. 

Address THE NATIONAL TRIRIINE, WashiiiKtoii. 



vill highly approve ev^.^ .l.;^^^_ 
»», 25 cenla. ^^^^| 

[RUNE, WaBhinKtoii. &-^^^| 



OTHER STAFDAED BOOKS, 

the World's Sweetest Songs, 

I WItti fHll AoeempanlmBnls; 128 large (folio) pagot. 
Bound In LeathoreHe, 

This collection of 66 Gems of Song is the resuR of 
lorough and conscientious research. They are, tnily, 
le "World's Sweetest Songs." The entire range of vocal 
msic has been studiously examined, and fiom all its 
epartments that which the great singers find the people 
sally love and which they love to sing, has been selected, 
'hese pieces are not difficult — it has always been found 
lat the sweetest songs are not specially difficult. Many 
omposers and artists, including the great Patti herself, 
ave warmly commended this collection. Patti says of 
lis collection: "I have examined your beautiful volume 
nd find it a charming collection of lovely songs, rich in 
laracter and pleasing in variety. 

Such composers as the following have representative 
leces in this collection: Smart, Balfe, Moore, Perkins, 
lover. Bishop, Bamby, Emmet, Claribel, Geibel, Millard, 
andcl, A. Sullivan, Moiloy. Tosti, and many others of 
joal fame. In sheet form this music would cost, at the 

r lowest prices, at least Sio. 
Price, poHlpnid lo an; address, 29 cents. 

GLEASON'SJ<ORSE BOOK. 

19 Only Autbarlzad Work . by Prof. Oscar R. filtason. 

Lirgo ISmo.; oUar typa; 4(6 pagts; hundreds 

of llliistratitRS. Loathirattt CoTor. 

Well known as the beat and most reliable of borao-booLa. It ia very eom- 
tf^Mrmpiifang the history. braeding.trauQing. breaking, buyinn. ((^diiig, 
OUing, shoeing. dootorifiK, telling age. and general care of the boTBe. 
Price, postpaid to aay address, SS c«nts. 

Address THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, Washington, D. 0. 
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MRS. CLARKE;S^ COOK BOOK. 

ContaJnlng ov«r 1,000 of fh« bast up*lo-daU reelpuJ 
ivtry concalvabta dish. By Mrs. Anns Clarkti ' 
12 mo.) 256 p^gts; leatherette. 

It has been declared lliat, no matter what oiher f 
"tions they have, men cannot Uve without cooks. Iti 
true that through all the ages of civilization few subjects 
have received more attention than the art of cooking', and 
some peonies have even carried the matter to tlie extent of 
making excellence in this (ield a National boast. 

Here everj' housewife will find help that will conduce to 
comfort, health and domestic happiness, Everj^thing 
helpful in the way of practical cooking has been include^ 
and those things not practical have been excluded. Noth- 
ing has been put in that the ordinary kitchen cannot 
produce, and herein lies the great utility of the book. ■ It 
is suited to the every-day life of the American home, and 
ever\- modem home should have it, 

It is substantially bound for every-daj- wear and will 
last a lifetime. 

The scope of the book may best be understood by atl 
enumeration of the various subjects which' it treats imder 
different heads: i. The Art of Cooking. 2. Souj) 
stocks, etc. 3. Fish, oysters, etc. 4, Poullry and 
game. 5. Meats, including beef. veal, mutton, pork and 
lamb. 6. Vegetables. 7. Salads and sauces. 8. Cro- 
quettes and fritters. 9. Eggs. lo. Bread, biscuit, hot 
cakes, etc., including fancy breads, rolls, waffles, and (he 
subject of yeast. 11. Pastry and puddings. 12. Creams, 
jellies and light desserts. 13. Cakes and cake baking. 
14. Fresh fruits and nuts. 15. Jellies, jams and pre- 
l^erves. 16. Canned fruits and vegetables. 17. Pickles 
nd catsui>s. i& Beverages. 19. Candies, 20. lu- 
ilid diet. 

Special attention is called to the subjects covered under 
lie last three chapters enumerated as being somewhat 
Jevond the range of the ordinary cook book, and still 
xccedingly useful and perfectly practical features. 
^ prlcp. po^lpatd to RDf addreHH, 35 c«iils. 

Address THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, Wa^Mngtoft. D. i 



MANNING'S STOCK BOOK. 

New Edition— SuljfitaiitiaUy Bound io L?atliercltf- 

A Woniierful Book about Cattle, Sheep, Sv^iiie, 

Bees, Pouliry, 9og&, Pigeons, Cage 

Birds, sn^ Pets. 

By J. RUSSELL MAKNINQ, M. P., V. S., and Other Spoalallsfs. 

B79 largs pages; Cloar lypa; Humfredc ol llluilrallons from 
ilia; ThouMRds of reclpas (or Iroaling stek anlmala. 
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_ _^ ■ sheep, o 
uatcd ill beea, poaltrj iir Coifl, 
cnn aBonl tndoHitbout tbis 
monnmBnlal work. 

All bieodt of cultle are de- 
scribed ami pictnres of Uio 
grenteBt prize- winners (-ivoii. 
The merit* of JerEeya. Al- 
derosyB, Hoisleina, Uererords, 
Short Horas, UevonB, Bed 
Unrhanis, Polled Angus, etp., 
are discussed. The best meth- 
oda of feedlOK. breeding*, mar' 
hcting and all diseaaes and 
remedies are explnined. 

The history and ebaracter- 
iatics of nil known v.iriotiiis of 
sheep an tally set, forlli. The 
ills Uiey are afflicted with and 
what io do to cure tbum ore 
explained. 

There are acofea of pictures 
of Downs, fine wools. Cots- 
wolds, etc., vrith roll diKo- 
lioQS how to handle each and 
how to keep them free from 
ab, foot^rot and other Irooblos. ThemotiOD tinestion and the wool qnes- 
ni are disensGed and illustiHted. 

How to get the moat pork with the least corn is explained. The Poland 
liDB, BerkshirM. Essex, Yorkshire, SuOolk, Lancashire, Chester Whites, 
leilifiva, Jersey lEedK, etc., al] have their etnims aDd good poiuts set iiirtb, 
id have tbeir pictnres in the twok. 

Ho^ Cholera, Aiitbrai, Splenic Fever, all the fatal epidemics, are ex- 
, Rined and treatment set forlli. No one who raises bo^ can sSord to be 
wltboiBt these preecriptioos. 
Alt Tarieties of poultry, dogs, pj^jeons and ppt« ore treated iu a similar 
naaw, with pictnreH of all the favorite families, inclnding portraits of 
jadivjdnfti prize winners. 
mc«, poBlpatd (o any addreflti, 30 C«<nl8. 

THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE. Washington. D. 0. 
Uxiul 




BRSONAL HISTORY OF U. S. GRANT. »y *'^ 



Rieh- 
•idiOD, author of Field, DnngeoD and Escspa. Fully illaitriMd; large, elMr tjpa; 

Tbera are only two personal hiiUiries or Gea. Grant tvoitby ths t«tia: oom ia tbia ralBina 
bj Bicbardson. 

FIELD, DUNGEON AND ESCAPE. I' ^^ 

prdson, the vrell-knowD correapoudenl. Splendidlj illustrated; large tjpa; 612 p*^. 
Oni edition ontaios eiactl; tbe same n)Btt«r as the origiDsl BBbscription edition wbich 
Mid for 112.50. 

"ROY" RPV TN "DTXTR SerTica nnder the shadow of the 
DKJl ar 1 xn UXX^Ci. g^^,,.^,^ ByJ-aKerbey. Fnllj 
illnstratMl by tho Harpassing skill of Coffin, 3P4 pages. 

APTURENG A LOCOMOTIVE. * i™. bi,t„,j .,■ ih, „„t 

tb III lug and roniantie 
Secret service of the l»ie >var. B^ Rev. Wllliaiu Fittenger. one of tba aetot* in tba 
Unn^ sraue'j de>cribed. llliislruted; 3riO pages. 

OLDIER'S HANDBOOK, ■'?'; '•"' "J""""; «» if'et p-bw 

with a complete ionex, enabling every 
■oldier ,or ioldier'a heir tn Lhocouslily poat himself aa to bi» rightfa! c.Uims. Ul the 
latest decisioDB and ruiini^s. A complete coiapilation of Pensina and otber law* (if In- 
t*nist to sotdieis and tli'.tr beir«, UP TO DATF., mcladiDg claima oa actonat at 
tb« late SpnuiBb-American Wu-. 

SCOUTS, SPIES, AND DETECTIVES '^^"i^^^lt. 

JoMpb Powers Hnzelton; SJ6 page«; illastrated. 

This book conlaint the cnam oi tbe itaries of adventnra in the War «f tfa« Kebelllm. 



THE WORLD'S SWEETEST SONGS, winftu^mp..!. 

' msuta; 138 laiga 
(folio) page*. 

This collection of Oti Gems of Song is the lesnlt-ot thorough and cousciciitiaDB raiaarah. 
Haay sampoaer* and artislg, inclndiDjc tbe great Fatti bcrsell, have warmly mmmcadwl 
tbit coUaetioD. Patii says of this colUction: "I have examined your baanllfnl voImhh 
and find 11 • aharmiag csllcctius of lovely songs, rieb is olwcacter asd pleaiiaf ia 

DBS. CLARKE'S COOK BOOK, S""'""! 5™ '-T "' t! 

^^^^^ beet up-t(i>date red pea (br 

•rarj couseiTable dish. By Mrs. Anne Clarke; ^6 P^c*; leathenttte, 

PISTORIC HOMES IN WASHINGTON, ,:»/''a".'*°»u 

House. Ry Mary S. Lockwood; 336 pages; illustrated. 

Th« story goes bacL to tbe daya when tlie Father of hit Coantry drove a hard bargain 

iriUi the Btnrdy iarmen fei the ail* of the Natiottal Capital, and ia bniaglit down ta 

Ika pnaent tinte. 

1h» wgrk is uniqae in oonecptian as it ia maatuij in aiacntioD. It fTOwa is intareat 

aa it ptogiuiM, and it nut be read ■■ a bitharto Bulwown chaptac tm cbt Matigftal 



26 CENTS A VOLUME. 
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